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INTRODUCTION. 


The subject of the Ramzan, the great national epic 
of the Hindus, their one common and everlasting pos- 
session, is, as the name implies,' the life and adventures 
of Rama, These adventures are briefly summarized in 
the introductory cantos of the poem and do not require 
to be dwelt upon here. The great exploit and main 
subject of the epiq is the war which Rama waged with 
the giant Ravan, the tierce and mighty King of Lanka 
or Ceylon and the dread oppressor of Gods and nymphs 
and saints and men. ‘The arm}',’ to borrow tlie word.s 
of Gorresio, ‘ which Rama le<I on this expedition was, as 
appears from the poem, gathered in great part from tlm 
region of the Yindhyan hills, but the races which he 
as.sembled are represented in the poem as monkeys, 
either out of contempt for their barbarism or because 
at that time they were little known to the Sanskrit- 
speaking Hindus. The people against whom Rama 
waged war are, as the poem indicates in many places, 
different in origin, in civilization, and in worship, from 
the Sanskrit Indians ; but the poet of the Ramayan, in 
this respect like Homer who assigns to Troy custom.',, 
creeds, and worship similar to those of Greece, places in 
Ceylon, the seat of this alien and hostile people, names, 

' From iJama and aijana, Rslma’s Adventure.?. Seblegel Latinizes 
th» San.?krit title into Raineis. In conformity avith Indi-an custom I 
write Ramayan with the dental or undotted ‘ u' and without the iin.tl 
a,' .a., we speak of the Iliad and .Encid and not "f the Ili-i- and .Eiu'i, 
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TXTRODUCTION, 


and winship similar to those of Sanskrit India. 
The poet calls the people whom Rama attacked Raksha- 
sas. Riikshasas, according to the popular Indian be- 
lief, are malignant beings, demons of many shapes, terri- 
ble and cruel, who disturb the sacrifices and the re- 
ligious rites of the Brahmans. It appears indubitable 
that the poet of the Ramayan applied the hated name 
ot Rakshasas to an abhorred and hostile people, and 
that this denomination is here rather an expression of 
hatred and horror than a real historical name. 

Such, reduced to its bare siinplisity, is the funda- 
mental idea of the Ramayan, a war of two hostile races 
differing in origin, civilization, and worship. But, a.s i.s 
the case in all primitive epopeas, around this idea as a 
nucleus have gathered elements of every kind drawn 
from rhe very vitals of Indian tradition, and worked up 
t*y the ancient poet to embody his lofty epic conception. 
The epopoa received and incorporated the traditions, the 
iricas, the beliefs, tiie myths, the .symbols of that civiliza- 
tion in the midst of which it arose, and bv the W'eavim-i 

* n 

111 and anaiigiiig of all these vast elements it became 
the complete and faithful expro.ssion of a whole ancient 
period ; and in fact the epopea is nothing but a system 
which represent.', poetically tho.'C ideas of a people 
which the philo-sophical .systems expound theoretically.’ ' 

t )ihcr scholar.s will not concede even this historical ha- 
.-is to tl'.e exploits celebrated ui the poem, ‘Piofc.'sor 
W. ■her is Ilf opinion (Ili't of Ind, Lit p IS',) that tlio 

’ Gum; I '1*l Bnm ’t'im !'/ 
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XV 


•piinripal cliaracter.s who figure in the Raioilvan are iioi 
historical pcivsona.ges at all, hut mere personifications of 
ceifain events and circtitiistances. Sita ''the furrow' he 
ii-iiiaik.'. occurs lujth in the Riu-veda [ R. V. IV. 57 h] 
and ill the Urihwi litiial as an ohject of worship, and 
1 epi'ijscnts the Arvan ag'iicnlniie. while he regards 
Riini.i a,' the ploiighinan persunitietl. The Ramavana 
has only, he thinks, a historical character lu so far as 
It refers to an actual oci-urience, the diffusion of Ar\;in 
civilization towards the .south ot tlu' peninsula ‘ d'o at- 
tempt to ascertain ffie date of the events, real or imagi- 
nary I elated in the Ramavan would he a mete waste ot 
time I will only inontioii that Sii William Jones places 
Rama in the year B (J . 'I’oil in i IhO, and Bentley 

III Ih'iO. (hnresio would place him adiotit the thirteenth 
century hchire tlie (.’hristiaii cm,- 

The iutrodiictorv ('auiosof tic Ramavan atnl general 
tradition ascriho tlm aiitliorslup of the pooni to the 

inspired Saint of the lioly company of tho.sC 

whose ese could pieice 'I’lie piesetit, and the past, 
ami the to-coine ’ who atta,ined the science of scciet 
things hv 

' M uir ^ S lU-skrit Tt-xr-. V<*1 It |*. 

i'tniu llnn.i I." S'lin.ti.i th>‘ c'Hitoiiip-'i.uy. x- it apn'Mi's, .jt Viki.i- 
iiid'lity.i Vi (' .07 hll^> >i\ Kin;:'' nilt«i III '»>u'ce.s.s.i.»n By iwuiu' '<’-1 
t ri.i"initili .111 ‘-r i I'trii* tluii vuty \ '-his 

r.' < li li i-ii wc iMiw .ii ill'* tiwir‘’'‘ntli ■•oiitnjy tin' (’lin-n ia 

. t,i rmt 'M till' -'piiii 'll I I” iT-'t mti.Miil t,. .itLu’j'ito an'ie wei^^ht ih-m 

Ml ti ’'l I -•■•n '■ t niif' 


n'liu'ijini. B../, / [tif ! <•< tl'D'. 
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IXTSOBiCTIOJf. 


‘ Dreach'ul abstinence 

And conquering penance of the mutinous flesh 
Deep contemplation, and unwearied study, 

In years outstretched beyond the date of mau.’‘ 

The same authority makes Valmiki contemporary with 
Rama, and assigns the composition of the poem to the age 
which saw the accomplishment of the great enterprise 
which forms its subject. ‘ Critical inquiry,’ says Lassen, 
‘ will not allow the actual authorship of V ahuiki and 
the handing down of the poem unchanged from the 
beginning to pass current while 4Gorresio maintains 
that ‘the popular tradition which makes Valmiki con- 
temporary with Rama and relates all the particulars of 
the first propagation of the Ramayan appears as pro- 
bable and as worthy of credit as any other ancient fact 
historically related.’ The internal evidence offered by 
the poem is sufficiently strong confirmation of its remote 
antiquity, although it is impossible to fix even approxi- 
mately the date of its composition.® Portions of this 

‘ Shelley’s Hellas. 

^ hidische AUerthumsl"nd.e, I. 484, 

® ‘ The Greeks did not acquire any intimate knowledge of India. 
They applied themselves chiefly to de.scribe the regiuiie, situations, the 
climate, the natural productions ot the Indian soil, the dress, the 
arms, and the customs of the inhabitants No aid, then, can be hoped for 
from the Greeks to discover the age of the Ramayan, as nothing can 
be concluded against its antiquity from our finding no mention of it 
in the works of those writers. Nor can precise data be obtained even 
from Indian writers, data impressed with a certain stamp of historical 
truth, sufficient by themselves to establish the indubitable age of the 
poem. Indian minds were ahvays uiurepuclined to meditate than to 
narrate, to launch themselves boldly into the regions of the ideal and 
the infinite lather th.rn to consign to memory in their reality^ eveut.s 
circumscribed within narrow limits , in one word, histm-y was checked 
by contemplation and jioc-y ’ Gohklsio, 
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and other evidence I will now lay before the reader, 
gathered chiefly from Gorresio’s Introduction to his 
magnificent edition of the Ramayan. 

‘ What I have said,’ observes Gorresio, ‘ with regard to 
the antiquity of Rama may be applied to Valuuki the 
author of the Ramzan, whose synchronism with 
Rama is indicated, as I have pointed out, in the 
introduction to the poem, and confirmed by two pass- 
ages of the poem itself. In such a case the question 
would be ended and the antiquity of the poem proved, 
although without determining its age with absolute pre- 
cision, a difficult question not in the case of the Rama- 
yan only but in the poems of Homer themselves. But 
because there will be found some people to whom the 

testimony of the introduction to the poem will appear 

- • 

suspicious, and the authority of the two passages (not 
found in the Bengal recension) doubtful, I will here 
condense the ludioations and arguments which appear 
to me to confirm the antiquity of the Ramayan. Passing 
over the Purana period I come to the era of Vi'ara- 
maditya (57 B. C.) Here I find a poem which cele- 
brates ill a compendious form the exploits sung in the 
Ramayan, I mean the Raghuvansa of Kalidasa.' The 
poet himself in his introduction gives direct testimony 
that preceding poets have opened the way for him in 
this same subject. It is hardly necessary to say that 
amongst these poets Valmiki is certainly compn.sed, the 
copious and original source of all the poems which cele- 
br,.-*c the deeds of Rama. As I proceed beyond the age 

* A Idler diite is b;- mo-t s-ehcd.ir:. d->>ignert to tbii 
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of Kalidasa these appears before me a great epic monu- 
ment to which Indian tradition ascribes a most remote 
antiquity so far as to make Vya^a the compiler of the 
Vedas its author. This monument is the Mahahharata. 
I bow before this colossal epic : but without wishing to 
detract from its antiquity, I do not hesitate to declare it 
less ancient than the Ramayan. And here I first 
observe that when we speak of the antiquity of a 
literary monument, especially an epic one, we must 
distinguish the elements of which it is composed 
from the arranging hand' which collected and put them 
together. These elements may be most ancient ; and so 
are in fact the elements of the Mahabharata ; the work 
of arranging and uniting them may be more or less an- 
cient. And it is precisely this work of union and ar- 
rangement in the Mahabharata which I affirm to be 
later than that in the Ramayan. If this posteriority 
were not declared in the Mahabharata itself which says 
that the exploits of Rama had aheady been sung by 
Valmiki inspired by Narada, it would be sufficiently 
proved by the fact that there is embodied in the Maha- 
bharata a summary of the Ramayan of Valmiki in the 
same order and very often in the same words. Besides, 
the life and worship of Krishna celebrated in the Maha- 
bharata indicate an age later than the Ramayan in 
which there is no mention of Krishna or Krishnaism. 
The invention of the sloha attributed to Val- 
miki in the introduction to the Ramayan appears to 

confirm the antiquity of the poem It should be 

observed that the iloka i.s not only mentioned in the 
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Rig-veda but the very metre is used. How can these 
apparent contradictions be reconciled? Tradition says 
that Valmiki was the inventor of the Uoka and that he 
first made use of it in the Rapiayan ; but in the Ra- 
mayan the Vedas are very frequently spoken of in 
which the sloka is both mentioned and employed. It 
may be that the hymns referred to are later than the 
Ramayan ; but at present we must be content to leave 

the difficulty unsolved 

The Ramayan is mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
(Rajatarangini, Hnstoire des Rois du Kachmir, par M. A. 
Troyer, Lib, I. Sl, 166.). Damodara, second of that 
name among the kings of Kashmir, was cursed by cer- 
tain Brahmans, and the malediction was to cease on the 
day on which he should hear the entire, Ramayan re- 
cited. Now Damodara the Second, in the series of the 
kings of Kashmir, precedes by five kings Gouarda the 
Third who according to the computation of M. Troyer, 
the sagacious and learned translator and commentator 
of the History of Kashmir, is to be placed in the year 
1182 before Christ (Rajatarangini, Tom. II. p, 375). 
Reckoning backward from this point to Dffixiodara the 
Second through an interval of five reigns the av’erage 
duration of each of which is about twenty -four years, 
we arrive at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
before the Christian era. I am far from wishing to at- 
tribute any great precision to these chronological com- 
putations, nor do I pretend to determine exactly the 
age of the Ramayan, but I maintain that from the 
passage of the Rajatarangini cited the remote antiquity 
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of ttie poem may with all confidence he inferred. This 
antiquity is confirmed by the various popular traditions 
diffused through the whole of India upon the epopea of 
Valmiki, upon the exploits which are celebrated in it, 
upon the principal actoi’s in that great epic drama, since 
traditions and popular legends gather round ancient 
monuments as ivj' and parasitical plants cling only to 
the trunks of aged oaks. The whole of India is full of 
such legends originated by the celebrity of the epic of 
Valmiki. The fame of Rama and of Hanuman his 
mighty ally, accompanied with popular legends, has 
penetrated into the most remote parts of the southern 
regions of India and even into Tibet. A proof of the 
antiquity of the Ramayan is the fact that many poets 
both dramatic ^nd epic have had recourse to the great 
fountain of his poem as the Grecian poets have drawn 
their materials from the epics of Homer. The antiquity 
of the Ramayan is proved by the numerous various 
readings which are found in it and which can have ari- 
sen only from its antiquity and its diffusion by many 
mouths through distant regions. And as an epic poem 
is the faithful image of the creeds, the cult, the customs 
of the age in which it arose, so finding no mention of a 
creed, a cult, a custom, or a region in an epic is a very 
probable indication that it did not exist w^hen the poem 
was composed. It is worthy of being remarked that in 
the Ramayan no tiaces are found of that mystic devo- 
tion which absorbs all the faculties of man, of that pas- 
sionate, ardent worship called bkakti which is not of the 
greatest antiquity but still must have sprung up before 
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onr era, as ir is meutioaed iu tiie Mahaliliarata. There 
are indeed in the Ratnayau examples of prodigious 
austerities, but these have nothing to do with the reli- 
gion called bhakti, and sprang from another cause, a prin- 
ciple more pi'ofound. They appear to have been origi- 
nated by an inner feeling, deeply rooted and of great 
antiquity in India, that is to say that expiation was to 
restore fallen, human nature. Nor is there found in t'>o 
Ramayan any mention of Buddha or Buddhism, al- 
though otlier heterodox creeds are spoken of. Nm i.s 
the island of Ceylon against which the expedition of 
R^ina was directed called Tapiobane or Tamraparni, or 
Palesiraundu or Palisimauta, names anterior by some 
centuries to the Christian era. Nor is it even called by 
the name of Sinhala (Seat of Lions) which name is con- 
nected with the occupation of the island by Vijuya seve- 
ral centuries before our era. The name which Ceylon 
bears in the Ramayan is always the primitive, the most 
ancient, Lanka,. I could adduce many other conjectural 
proofs of the antiquity of the Ramayan, such for in- 
stance as the nature of the .style, and its qualifying, as 
Homer does, with such epithets as veuerahlc, benign, 
divine, the night, the day, the woods, the mountains, and 
the rivers. 

Colonel Sykes, in his dissertation inserted in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society (VoL VII. pp. 218 tf.), 
finding that the celebrated Chine.se Buddhist Fa Hian 
who visited India at the end of the fourth and begin- 
ning of the fifth century after Christ makes no mention 
when in Ayodhya, the capital of Rama’s kingdom, either 
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of Rama or the Rameau, thinks it may he doubted 
whether the poem existed at that time. If there is no 
more reason than this to doubt the antiquity of the 
Ramayan we need not be alarmed. In fact what did 
the Chinese Buddhist see in his long journey through 
India, what has he observed or described, except Bud- 
dhist monasteries, Buddhist temples, Buddhist priests, 
Buddhist traditions, Buddhist doctrines, Buddhist hete- 
rodoxies? Everything that had no connection with Bud- 
dhism either of agreement or opposition was neglected 
by him as out of the line of his objeck 

One apparent ditficuky seems to result from the 
mention of the Yavanas which is found in the first Book 
of the Ramayan. The name of Yavanas, used in In- 
dia to indicate, the Greeks after the time of Alexander, 
may in this place appear subject to suspicion. With 
regard to this see the excellent remarks of von Schlegel 
(Rdm%an, Vol. I. Part II. p. 168 ). The name of Ya- 
vanas may have been anciently used by the Indians to 
denote the nations situated to the west of India ; more 
recently, that is after the time of Alexander, it was ap- 
plied principally to the Greeks.’ * 

It is not to be expected that every one will admit the 
cogency of all the arguments in favour of the great 
antiquity of the Ramayan adduced by the ingenious 
and enthusiastic scholar from whom I have quoted ; 
but few who have read the poem will refuse to concur 
at least in the sober judgment of the writer of an ex- 
cellent article on the Ramayan in Vol. L. of the West- 


' Gobbesio, Samdyan, To/, f. Introduction. 
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nnustor Review ; ‘We are ignorant of tlie date of the 
poem, or rather of the era to which its older parts be- 
long. Probably Vahniki and Homer were contempo- 
raries ; perhaps the Hindu was the earlier of the two, 
and sang his song while that I lion Ava.s a reality, which 
to Homer rose in the back-ground of two or three ge- 
nerations. Our limits forbid us to enter into any de- 
tailed proof, nor indeed could any be quite satisfactory ; 
the best arguments for its age are found in the poem it- 
self, and the habits and manners which it describes. 
Thus the burning of widow.s on the funeral piles of 
their husbands, whicli the Greeks describe as an old 
custom when Alexander invaded India, B. C. 327, is 
utterly unknown in the Ramaymna, and one fact like 
this speaks volumes. In such p>ems as the Ramayana 
and the Iliad we instinctively feel that tliey belong to 
the earlier world : we enter them as we enter a house 
in Pompeii — the colours may still seem fresh, and no 
mark of decay remind us of their age, but we feel that 
they belong not to us or ours, and a gulf of ages lies be- 
tween us and our objects.’ 

The Ramayan is divided into seven Books, but the 
action of the poem ends with the sixth, and there is 
every reason to believe that the seventh Book is a later 
addition. This last Book or Uttara Kanda, ‘contains 
various stories, legends, and traditions, which still have 
some connection of affinity with the principal poem. 
The mythical origin of the Rakshasas is there related 

wdth the banishment of Sita and her giviug 

birth in the hermitage of Valmiki to twin sons, KuSa 
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aud Lava, who were the first rhapsodists or ' aoidoi of 
the Ramayan, and other traditions and legends only 
distantly connected with the Ramayan properly so call- 
ed.’’ The whole contains about 24', 000 verses, chiefly 
blokes or heroic distichs of thirty-two syllables each, 
Avith verses of a different metre occasionally introduced 
or interpolated, especially at the end of a canto. 

‘ The poem has evidently undergone considerable al- 
teration since the time of its first composition, biu sti:' 
iiuderneath all the subsequent additions the original 
elemerds are preserved, and careful criticism might per- 
haps separate the interpolations and present the more 
genuine parts as a whole by themselves. The task how- 
ever, would be difficult, and perhaps as impracticable as 
it has proved in the Homeric poems. For many ages 
it is cei’tain that the work existed only by oral tradition, 
and each rhapsodist added or altered at his pleasui’e, 
or to suit the taste or vanity of the princely families 
whom he served. The measure of the poem, moreover, 
is of a somewhat fatal facility, and many rhapsodists 
would naturally be ambitious of mingling their own 
songs with those of their bards, and the habit of repe- 
tition would at once supply them with a vocabulary of 
epic phrases to suit their purpose. Whole chapters 
thus betray their origin by their barrenness of thought 
and laborious mimicry of the epic spirit, which in the 
case of the old poets had spontaneously burst out of the 
heai-t’s fulness like the free song of a child. But when 
the Indian Pisistratus arose who collected these separate 
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songs and reduced them to their present shape, the 
genuine acS spurious were alike included, and no Hindu 
critic ever appears to have attempted to discri- 
minate between them. With regard to the Ramayana 
it appeal's to have undergone two distinct revisions, one 
in Benares and the other in Bengal, and as the two 
were accomplished without any reference or relation to 
each other, they naturally present many varieties in 
their texts. The same thoughts and events are general- 
ly preserved in both, hut the w Is ai ; order of the 
verses continually differ, as w..- ' ' j- i'e the c sc 
when the revisions were made from tae o.ai '.radii.. Oas 
of two difl’ ren t schools of rhapsodizes from each of which ' 
the poem had been undergoing a 1 of altera- 

tions such as those we have sngge.ded abyve.’’ 

Notwithstanding Gorresio’s able and enthusiastic 
advocacy of what he considers the superior claims of 
the Bengal recension of the R.imayan, it i-; generally 
allowed by European scholars that the Benares or 
North-West recension is the more genuine. Of the 
former there is a magnificent edition by Gorresio, pub- 
lished at the expense of Charles Albert, late King of 
Sardinia. The text is printed iu a style that cannot be 
surpassed in any country, and an Italian prose transla- 
tion of the whole accompanies it ‘ which may be equalled 
but mot surpassed in any other of the languages of 
Europa In his translation he has carefully preserved 
a Dantesque idiom and form of expression, free from all 
local patois ; his rendering is most faithful, and his 
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language elegant and spirited.’’ The Beiiare.s recen- 
sion has been le.ss fortunate. In the years fSO-a — 1810 
Carey and Marsh man, the venerable Missionaries of Se- 
rampore, published the text and English translation of 
two Books and a half or about one third of the entire 
poem,- but these volumes have long been out of print and 
unprocurable, and they ' are very inferior as productions 
of literary art, though no blame attaches to the excellent 
men who published their work in the very dawn of ori- 
ental studies.’^ In the year 1816 the great William 
von Scldegel published the text of tlw first two Books 
with a Latin translation of the first and part of the 
second. This edition is to some extent an eclectic one ; 
it is founded on the North-West recension but some- 
times admits passges from the Bengal recension when 
they are recommended by any special excellence. This 
work, as Gorresio justly says, ‘bears the impress of that 
critical acumen, of that profound judgment, of that 
artistic sense, for which he is so renowned.’ An ad- 
mirable edition of the North-West recension with a 

' Calcutta Eei-itvi, Vol. XX///. The Ramayma. 

- ' TLc gentlejnen who comiiose the Committee (of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal) have matle choice of the Eamayan of Valmiki to be the first 
in the series of traiislatiou-s from the Sanskrit. The reverence in which 
it is held, the extent of country through which it is ch-culated, and 
the interesting view which it exhibits of the religion, the doctrines, 
the mythology, the current ideas, and the manners and customs of the 
Hindus, combine to justify their election.’ Advertisement to Carey and 
Marshman’s edition of the Eamayan. 

3 Gorresio says : ‘ With regard to the merits of this work I will add 
nothing to the severe but just judgment passed upon it by the illustri- 
ous William von Schlegel who found it a work without skill or critical 
discernment, abounding in faults and worthless in every part,’ 
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conuneutary, has, lately been lithographed at Bombay, 
and a rather inferior printed edition has been published 
in Calcutta. The late M, Hippolyte Fauche, the most 
intrepid and indefatigaide of translators from the San- 
skrit, has given to the world a BT’ench vension of Gor- 
resio’s edition.' Thus the Bengal recension has been 
translated into Italian and French ; but there is no Eng- 
lish version of either recension, and only a small portion 
of the North-West recension has been translated into 
any European tongue. This fact alone will, I trust, be 
regarded as a sufficient reason or excuse for the present 
attempt to reproduce the Ramayan in an English dre.s.s. 
The poem can hardly be denied a high place among the 
great epics of the world, and it is surely desirable that 
Englishmen — especially those who are more immediate- 
ly connected with India — should at least be enabled, if 
they choose, to become acquainted with it.* 

My first object has been to reproduce the original 
poem as faithfully as circumstances permit me to do. 
For this purpose I have preferred verse to prose. The 
translations of the Iliad by Chapman and Worsley — nay, 
even by translators of far inferior poetical powers — are, 
I think; much more Homeric than any literal prose ren- 
dering can possibly be. In the latter we may find the 
' disjecti membra poetae,’ but all the form and the life 
are gone, for ‘ the interpenetration of matter and manner 
constitute the very soul of poetry.’ I have but seldom 

' One Cauto, ia the four Tersionfe, will be found in Appendix B. 

- ‘ The Rf(inayana rikI M^tha bburatn, unlike the Iliad and the Odrs- 
ey, are closely connected with the present religieus faith of million ^ ; 
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allowed iTiy^elf to amplify or to ooiidense, or omit appa- 
rently needless repetitions, Vmt hare attempted rather to 
give the poet as he is than to represent him as Euro- 
pean taste might prefer him to be. Comparisons, there- 
fore, which to English readers will appear vulgar or 
ridiculous have been left analtered, and long passages 
of unutterable tediousness re-ap{»ar in my version with, 
probably, their tediousuess enhanced. I may observe', 
with all respect for Valiniki, that the E^mayan, even in 
the sonorous and dignified Sanskrit, will hardly bear 
reading through, and I am sure that the translation will 
not. Valmiki’s work is not much read even in India, 
although the Hindi rifacciinento by the poet Tulsidas is 
more popular and more honoured by the people of the 
North-Western Provinces than the Bible is by the cor- 
responding dasses in England. . Tlie poem, it should be 
remembered, was in ancient times recited and not read ; 

and these millions, be it remembered, acknowledge British sway, and 
have a right to expect the British public to take an interest in works 
which are the time-honoured repository of their legendary history and 
mythology, of their ancient customs and observances, as well as of their 
most cherished gems of poetry. It needs no argument to show that 
some knowledge of the two great Indian Epics ought to be required of 
all who hold office in India, whether in the Civil Service, or in any 
other capacity. Nor is it right, or even possible, for Englishmen gene- 
rally to remain any longer wholly ignorant of the nature and contents 
of these poems. British India is now brought so close to us by steam 
and electricity, and the present condition of the Hindu community, 
social, political, and religions, forces itself so peremptorily on our at- 
pention, that the duty of studying the past history of our Eastern em- 
tire, so far as it can be collected from ancient Sanskrit literature, can 
no longer be evaded by educated men. Hitherto the Indian Epics, 
■which, in the absence of all real history, are the only guides to the 
early condition of our Hindu fellow-subjects, have been sealed books 
to the majority of Englishmen.’ 

Indian Epic Poetry. By Monier Willujis, M. A., Preface. III. TV, 
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the audience that gathered round the rhapsodist might 
be continually changing, and each hearer would probably 
listen to a few consecutive cantos only. It is true that 
one unfortunate king mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
was condemned to remain under the malediction of the 
Brahmans until he should have heard the whole Rama- 
yan recited at oue sitting.' But it may be doubted 
which alternative he preferred ; and this is quite an ex- 
ceptional case. . 

The metre I have adopted has been chosen after long 
consideration and many experiments. It is not, I know, 
the exact equivalent of Vaimiki’s sloka or heroic distich, 
with which it cannot compare in gravity or grandeur. 
I would generally prefer other metres for free transla- 
tions of short extracts or scenes from the poem, but for 
a translation of the entire work I am inclined to think 
that the octosyllabic metre fairly represents the original, 
and at the same time I find that it suits me best. The 
sloka, as I have already said, consists of two lines of six- 
teen syllables or, rather, four lines of eight syllables each, 
only four of which are fixed in quantity, the others being 
optionally long or short.* It corresponds then roughly 

* This reminds one of Macaulay’s story of the Italian criminal ‘ who 
was suffered to choose between Guicciardini and the galleys. He chose 
the History. But the war of Pisa was too much for him. He changed 
his mind, and went to the oar.’ 

® ‘ This verse is a stanza or ^loka, which, with some exceptions, con- 
sists of two lines or hemistichs ; each of these is again subdivided into 
two parts : so that the entire stanza is for the most part a tetrastich, 
composed of four Padas or Charanas, literally ‘feet,’ or, in our under- 
standing of the term, lines or semi hemistichs ; the intervals between 
the first and second, aud third and fourth of which are not always so 
distinctly marked, as that between the second aud third 
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to four lines of the octosyllahie metre which will gene- 
rally he found to reproduce it without, as a rule, either 
condensation or amplification. Blank verse, even if the 
translator could write it, would never represent the sloka, 
a verse generally commensurate with the sentence ; and 
a Sanskrit distich must either be condensed into one 
heroic couplet or expanded to fill two. 

For the fir.st two Booka 1 translate from Schlegel’s 
edition, and from the Bombay edition for the remaining 
portion of the poem. 

The notes, necessarily brief and simple, I owe chiefly 
to Schlegel and Goiresio : I have also borrowed freely 
from Wilson, La.ssen, Muir, Max Muller, Goldstiicker, 

This is by far the tao.st frequent .ind useful form of Sanskrit verse, 
[t is that in which the great body of metrical composition, whether 
narrative or didactic, exists. All works of considerable extent are writ- 
ten in it, relieved by the occasional introduction of other metres. It ia 
the prevailing form of metre in the laws of Mann, the Mahabhdrata, 
the Ramayana, and the Purdnas 

Another rule given for tlie formation of the Anushtiip verse ia, that 
the fifth syllable of each line shall be short, the sixth long and the 
seventh alternately long and short ; whilst the first four syllables and 
the eighth are arbitrary. This will be found to be usually the form 
adopted, with occasional exceptions. The following are examples : — 

asididam tamobliutaniaprajnatamalak&liauam 

apratarkyamavijneyam prasuptamivasarvvatah 

‘ This univers-e had become darknes.s, nudi.scerned, uncharacterised, 
indescribable, incomprehensible, a.s if everywhere in a deep sleep.’ 
Manu. 

- - - I - - ' - - ' - - - j - ^ - I ^ . i; 

niii nishada pratishtham twamagamah Sasvati samah 

yat kraunchaiiiithunadekaniabadliih kamamohitam 

‘ Is'ever, barbcri.in, maypst thou acquire fame for endles.s years, since 
thou hast slain one of these ’’’rds, heedle.ss through passion.’ Rdma- 
yaua. Tradition affirms of thi.-j that it is the first ^loka or anushtup 
verse ever couiposcd.' 


tViLsox’s San.skrit Grammar, p. 43t' 
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and Professor Monier Williams. English readers will, I 
trust, remember that I write partly for Indians, and 
Indians that the notes which they may think superflu* 
_ous are necessary to enable Europeans to understand 
the poem. 

There are many archaisms in the original, and I have 
not entirely excluded them from my translation. My 
verses, I know, are frequently rough, pro.saic, and dull, 
but I believe that any elaborate polish or the studied 
use of more modern poetical phraseology would only 
impair still further their likeness to the simple distichs 
of Valmlki. 

^Judged by a European standared there is but little 
true poetry in the first Book of the Kamayau, and much 
of the aroma of that little has probably evaporated in 
the process of translation, Still, though fully aware of 
its many shortcomings, and only trusting that longer 
study, greater practice, aud the lessons of intelligent 
criticism may make each succeeding volume less imper- 
fect, I submit this first volume to the public with some 
confidence, as I am fully persuaded that the work when 
completed will supply a want which has long' been felt 
in India if not in England. 

I beg to offer my sincere thanks to the Governments 
of Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, Mysore, the Central 
Provinces, and Oudh, for the liberal aid which, at the 
recommendation of the several Directors of Public In- 
struction, they have given to my undertaking ; and more 
especially am I bound to render my best thanks to the 
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struction, they have given to my undertaking ; and more 
especially am I bound to render my best thanks to the 
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very distiuguislied oriental scholar at the head of the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces — those Pro- 
vinces in which Vahniki composed his immortal poetn, 
and in which this first metrical translation of it has been, 
begun and will, I hope, be completed. 
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THE RlMlYAN 


IXYOCATION.' 


Praise to Valmiki/ bird of charming song,^ 
Who mounts on Boesy’s sublimest spray, 
And sweetly sings with accent clear and strong 
Rama, aye Rama, in his deathless lay. 


^ The MSS. vary very c^siderably in these stanzas of invocation ; 
many lines are generally prefixed in which not only the poet, but those 
who play the chief parts in the poem are panegyrized. It is self- 
apparent that vhey are not by the author of the R.tmuyau liimself. 

“ ‘ Valmiki wa.s the sou of Varuna, the regent of the wat-^^rs, one of 
whose names is Prachetas. According to the Adhyatma R'haaycma, 
the sage, although a Brahman by birth, associated with f'»re?ters and 
robbers. Attacking on one occasion the seven Rishis, they expostulat- 
ed with him succes-sfully, and taught him the monlva of Rama revers- 
ed, or Mara, Mara, in the inaudible repetition of which he remained 
immovable for thousands of years, so that when the sages returned to 
the same spot they found him still there, converted into a vahail: or 
ant-hill, by the nests of the termites, whence his name of Vdlmiki.’ 

Wilson. >S'pcci/?iens of the Hindu Theatre, Vol. I. p. 313. 

‘Vahniki is said to have lived a solitary life in the woods : he is 
called both a muni and a rishi. The former word properly signifies an 
anchorite or hermit ; the latter has reference chiefiy to wisdom. The 
two word,s are frequently used promiscuously, and may both be render- 
ed by the Latin rates in its earliest meaning of seer • Vdlnukl was Ix.tii 
poet and seer, as he is said to have sung the exploits of Ram-i ]>y the 
aid of divining insight rather than of knowledge uatliraily aoquiicd.’ 
SCHLEGEL, 

^ Literally, Kolcila, tlio Kod, or Indian Cuckoo, Schletxel transUte- 
‘ lu-;ciuiiuii.’ 
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THE R'rMA:YAN. 


Where breathes the man can listen to the strain 
That flows in music from Valmiki’s tongue. 

Nor feel his feet the path of bliss attain 
When Kama’s glory by the saint is sxmg ? 

The stream Ramayan leaves its sacred fount 

The whole wide world from sin and stain to free.* 
The Prince of Hermits is the parent mount, 

The lordly Kama is the darling sea. 

Glory to him whose fame is ever bright ! 

Glory to him, Prachetas’** holy son ! 

Whose pure lips quaff with ever new delight 
The nectar-sea of deeds by Kama* done. 

Hail, arch-ascetic, pious, good, and kind ! 

Hail, Saint Vulmiki, lord of every lore ! 

Hail, holy Hermit, calm and pure of mind ! 

Hail, First of Bards, Yalmiki, hail once more ! 


* Comparison with the Ganges is implied, that river being called 
the purifier of the world. 

® ‘This name may have been given to the father of Valmiki allegor- 
ically. If we look at the derivation of the word (pra, before, and chetas, 
mind) it is a.? if the poet were called the son of Prometheus, the Fore- 
thinker.’ ScHLEgel. 
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BOOK I.‘ 

CANTO I. 

nIrad^ 

\ 

OM.^ 

To sainted Narad, prince of those 
Whose lore in wordg of wisdom flows, 
Whose constant care and chief delight 
Were Scripture and ascetic rite. 

The good Valmiki, first and best 
Of hermit saints, these words addressed ;* 

‘ In all this world, I pray thee, who • 
Is virtuous, heroic, true ? 

Firm in his vows, of grateful mind. 

To every creature good and kind? 
Bounteous, and holy, just, and wise, 

Alone most fair to all men’s eyes ? 


' Called in Sanskrit also BiXa-Kinda, and in Hindi Bal-Kand, i. e. 
the Book describing Kama’s cbildhood, bala meaning a boy up to his 
sixteenth year. 

^ A divine saint, son of Brahma, or Kasyapa. He is the eloquent 
messenger of the Gods, a musician of exquisite skill, and the inventor 
of the rina or Indian lute. He bears a strong resemblance to Hermes 
or Mercury. 

^ This mystic syllable, said to typify the supreme Deity, the Gods 
collectively, the Vedas, the three spheres of the world, the three holy 
fires, the three steps of Vishnu etc., prefaces the prayers and most 
venerated writings of the Hindus. 

* This colloquy is supposed to have taken place about sixteen years 
after Rama’s return from his wanderings and occupation of his ancest- 
ral throne. 
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THE RJ'MAYAN. 


Book I. 


Devoid of envy, firm, and sage. 

Whose tranquil soul ne’er yields to rage 1 
Whom, when his warrior wrath is high. 
Do Gods embattled fear and fly ? 

Whose noble might and gentle skill 
The triple world can guard from ill 1 
Who is the best of princes, he 
Who loves his people’s good to see? 

The store of bliss, the living mine 
Where brightest joys and virtues shine? 
Queen Fortune’s’ best and dearest friend. 
Whose steps her choicest gifts attend ? 
Who may with Sun and Moon compare, 
With Indra,” Vishnu,^ Fire, and Air? 
Grant, Saint divine,* the boon I ask. 

For thee, I ween, an easy task. 

To whom the power is given to know 
If such a man breathe here below.’ 

Then Narad, clear before whose eye 
The present, past, and future lie,^ 


■ Called also Sil aud Lakshm!, the consort of Vishnu, the Queen of 
Beauty as vrell as the Dea Fortuna. Her birth ‘ from the full flushed 
wave’ is described in Canto SLY of this Book. 

2 One of the most prominent objects of worship in the Rig-veda, 
Indra was superseded in later times by the more popular deities Vishnu 
and 6iva. He is the God of the firmament, and answers in may re- 
spects to the Jupiter Pluvius of the Romans. See Additional Notes. 

^ The second God of the Trimurti or Indian Trinity. Derived from 
the root vis to penetrate, the meaning of the name appears to be he 
loho jpciictratcs or pervades all things. An embodiment of the pre.serv- 
ing power of nature, he is worshipped a.s a Saviour who has nine time.s 
Vieen incarnate for the good of the world and will descend on earth 
once more. See Additional Notes and Muir's San.skiit Texts passim. 

* In Sanskrit devnrshi. Hishi is the general appellation of sages, and 
another woi d is frequently prefixed to distinguish the degrtes. A 
Rni/tmui-aitj is a theologian or Br,ihmamcal sage; a RajarsM is a royal 
cage or sainted king : a Vevarshi is a divine or deified sage or saint. 

- Trikdlajha. Literally 'knovrer of the three times. Both Schlegei 
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Canto I. 


THE RAMAYAE. 


D 


Made ready answer ; ‘ Hermit, where 
Are graces found so high and rare ? 

Yet listen, and niy tongue shall tell 
In whom alone these virtues dwell. 

From old Ikshvaku’s’ line he came. 
Known to the world by Rama’s name : 
With soul subdued, a chief of might. 

In Scripture versed, in glory bright. 

His steps in virtue’s paths are bent. 
Obedient, pure, and eloquent. 

In each emprise he wins success. 

And dying foes his power confess. 

Tall and broad-shouldered, strong of limb. 
Fortune has set her mark on him. 

Graced with a concli-sbeH’s triple line. 

His throat displays the auspicious sign.’ 


and Gorrre?io qu^te Homer’s 

{/St} ra T iovTa, ra t £<T(To^£va, irpo r eovra. 

‘ That sacred seer, whose comprehensive view 
The past, the present, and the future knew/ 

The Bombay edition reads trilolajhaf v:ho Jrnows the three worlJs 
(earth, air, and heaven.) ‘ It is by tajtas (austere fervour) that lishis of 
subdued .souls, subsisting on roots, fruits, and air, obtain a vision of the 
three worlds with all things moving and stationary/ Maxc, XI. 23(>. 

^ Sou of Manii, the first king of Kosala and founder of the solar 
dynasty or family of the Children of the Sun, the God of that luminary 
being the father of iVIanii. 

- The Indians paid great attention to the art of physiognomy 
and believeil that character and fortune could be foretold not from 
the f ice only but from marks upon the neck and hands. Three lines 
under the chin like those at the mouth of a conch f SaaUta ) were re- 
gaided as a peculiarly auspicious .sign indicating, as did also the mark 
of Vishnu’s discus on the hand, one born to be a chalcravartin or 
universal emperor. In the palmistry of Europe the line of fortune, as 
well as the Hue of life, is in the hand. Cardan says that m.irks on the 
nails and teeth also show what is to happen tons: ‘Suntetiamin 
nobis vestigia qusedam futurorum eventuum in unguibus atque etiam 
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TEE RAMAYAN. 


Book I. 


High destiny is clear impressed 
On massive jaw and ample chest. 

His mighty shafts he truly aims, 

And foemen in the battle tames. 

Deep in the^uscle, scarcely shown. 

Embedded lies his collar-bone. 

His lordly steps are firm and free, 

His strong arms reach below his knee 

All fairest graces join to deck 

His head, his brow, his stately neck. 

And limbs in fair proportion set : 

The manliest form e’er fashioned yet. 

Graced with each high imperial mark. 

His skin is soft and lustrous dark. 

Large are his eyes that sweetly shine 
With majesty almost divine. 

His plighted word he ne’er forgets ; 

On erring sense*a watch he sets. 

By nature wise, his teacher’s skill 
Has trained him to subdue his will. 

Good, resolute and pure, and strong, 

He guards mankind from scathe and wrong. 

And lends his aid, and ne’er in vain. 

The cause of justice to maintain. 

Well has he studied o’er and o’er 
The Vedas * and their kindred lore. 

iu dentibus.’ Though the palmy days of Indian chiromancy liave passed 
away, the art is still to some extent studied and believed in. 

® Long arms were regarded as a sign of heroic strength. 

‘ ‘ Veda means originally knowing or knowledge, and this name is 
given by the Brahmans not to one work, but to the whole body of 
their moat ancient sacred literature. Veda is the same word which 
appears in the Greek otSo, I know, and in the English wise, wisdom, 
to wit. The name of Veda is commonly given to four collections of 
hymns, which are respectively know by the names of Rig-veda, Yajur- 
veda, Sdma-veda, and Atharva-veda.' 
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Well skilled is he the bow to draw, ' 

Well trained in arts and versed in law ; 

High-souled and meet for happy fate, 

Most tender and compassionate ; 

The noblest of all lordly givers. 

Whom good men follow, as the rivers 
Follow the King of Floods, the sea ; 

So liberal, so just is he. 

The joy of Queen Kau^alya s- heart. 

In every virtue he has part : 

Firm as Himalaya’s ^ snowy steep, 

Unfathomid like the mighty deep ; 

The peer of Vishnu’s power and might. 

And lovely as the Lord of Night; * 

Patient as Earth, but, roused to ire, 

‘ As the language of the Veda, the Sanslfrit, is the most ancient 
type of the English of the present day, (Sanskrit and English are but 
varieties of one and the same language.) so its thoughts and feelings 
contain in reality the first roots and germs of that intellectual growth 
which by an unbroken chain connects our own generation with the 
ancestors of the Aryan race, — with those very people who at the rising 
and setting of the sun listened with trembling hearts to the suugs of 
the Veda, that told them of bright powers above, and of a life to 
come after the sun of their own lives had set in the clouds of the eve- 
ning. These men were the true ancestors of our race, and the Veda is 
the oldest book we have in which to study the first beginnings of our 
language, and of all that is embodied in Language. LVe are by nature 
Aryan, Indo-European, not Semitic : our spiritual kith and kin are to 
be found in Indi.a, Persi.a, Greece, Italy', Germany ; not in Alesopota- 
mia, Egypt, or Palestine.’ 

Chips from a German Workshop, Vol, I. pp. 8, 4, 

' As with the ancient Persians and Scythians, Indian princes were 
carefully instructed in archery which stands for military science in 
general, of which, among Hindu heroes, it was the most important 
branch. 

® Chief of the three queens of Da&ratha and mother of Eama. 

^ From hima snow, (Greek Latin hiems) and alaya abode ; 

the Mansion of Snow. 

‘ The moon (Soma, Indu, Chandra etc.) is masculine with the 
Indians as with the Germans. 
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Fierce as the world-destroying fire ; 

In bounty like the Lord of Gold,’ 

And J ustice’ self in human mould. 

With him, his best and eldest son. 

By all his princely virtues won 
King Dasaratha ^ willed to share 
His kingdom as the Regent Heir. 

But when Kaikeyi, youngest queen. 

With eyes of envious hate had seen 
The solemn pomp and regal state 
Prepared the prince to consecrate, 

She bade the hapless king bestow 
Two gifts he promised long ago. 

That Rama to the woods should flee, 

And that her child the heir should be. 

» • 

By chains of duty firmly tied. 

The wretched king perforce complied. 

Rama, to please Kaikeyi went 
Obedient forth to banishment. 

Then Lakshman’s truth was nobly shown. 

Then were bis love and courage known. 

When for his brother’s sake he dared 
All perils, and his exile shared. 

And Sita, Rama’s darling wife. 

Loved even as he loved bis life. 

Whom happy marks combined to bless, 

A miracle of loveliness. 

Of Janak’s royal lineage sprung. 

Most excellent of women, clung 

' Kuvera, the Indau Plutus, or God of Wealth. 

2 The events here briefly mentioned will be related fully in the 
course of tha poem. The first four cantos are introductory, and arc 
evidently the work of a later hand than Valmiki’.?. 
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To her dear lord, like Rohini 
Rejoicing with the Moon to be.' 

The king and people, sad of mood. 

The hero’s car awhile pursued. 

But when Prince Rama lighted down 
At Sringavera’s pleasant town, 

"Where Ganga’s holy waters flow. 

He hade hi.s driver turn and go. 

Guha, Nishadas’ king, he met. 

And on the farther bank was set. 

Then on from wood to wood they strayed, 

0 er manji a stream, through constant shaile. 
As Bharadvaja bade them, till 
They came to Chitrakuta's hill. 

And Rama there, with Lakshman’s aid, 

A pleasant little cottage made, ^ 

And spent his days with Sita, dressed 


^ ^Chciiidi’a, or the Moon, is fabled to have been married to tho 
tweuty-stiveu daughters of the patriarch Daksha, or Asviiu and the 
rest, who are in fact peraouificatioiis of the Lunar Asterisius. His 
favourite amongst them was Uohini to whom he so wholly devoted 
himself as to neglect the rest. They complained to their father, 
nnd Daksha repeatedly interposed, till, finding his romonstranoos vain, 
he denounced a curse upon his son-in-law, in consequence of which he 
remained childless and became affected by cou.<um[)tion. The wives 
of Chandra having interceded in his behalf with their father, Daksha 
modified an imprecation which he could not recill, and pronounced 
thnt the decay should be periodical only, not permanent, and that it 
should alternate with periods of recovery. Hence the snoces-iiTe wane 
and increase of the Moon. Pachna Pardvay Swarfja-KhanJa. See. 11. 
Rohinl in Astronomy is the fourth lunar mansion, contaiiiiug five star?^ 
the principal of which is Aldebarau.* 

AVILS05, ^jyccimens of the Bbidii Theatre. Vol. I. p. 231. 

The Bengal recension has a different reading : 

^ Shone with her husband like the light 
Attendant on the Loj-d of Night/ 
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In coat of bark and deerskin vest.* 

And Chitrakuta grew to be 
As bright with those illustrious three 
As Meru’s^ sacred peaks that shine 
With glory, when the Gods recline 
Beneath them : Siva’s’ self between 
The Lord of Gold and Beauty’s Queen. 

The aged king for Rama pined. 

And for the skies the earth resigned. 
Bharat, his son, refused to reign, 

Though urged by all the twice-born* train. 
Forth to the woods he fared to meet 
His brother, fell before his feet. 

And cried, ‘ Thy claim all men allow : 

O come, our lord and king be thou.’ 

But Rama nobly choSe to be 
Observant of his sire’s decree. 

He placed his sandals’ in his band, 

A pledge that he would rule the land ; 


^ The garb prescribed for ascetics by Manu. 

® * Mount Meru, situated like Kailasa in the lofty regions to tho 
north of the Himalnyas, is celebrated in the traditions and myths of 
India. Meru and KaiMsa are the two Indian Olympi. Perhaps they 
were held in such veneration because the Sanskrit speaking Indians 
remembered the ancient home where they dwelt with the other primi- 
tive peoples of their family before they descended to occupy the vast 
plains which extend between the Indus and the Ganges.’ Gorkesio. 

3 The third God of the Indian Triad, the God of destruction and 
reproduction. See Additional Notes. 

* The epithet dicija, or fivice-horn, is usually appropriated to Brah- 
mans, but is applicable to the three higher castes. Investiture with 
the sacred thread and initiation of the neophyte into certain religious 
mysteries are regarded as his regeneration or second birth. 

^ His shoes, to be a memorial of the absent heir and to maintain 
his right. Kfilidusa (Raghuvahsa, XII. 17.) says that they were to be 
adkidevate or guardian deities of the kingdom. 
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And bade his brother turn again. 

Then Bharat, finding prayer was vain. 
The sandals took and went away ; 

Nor in Ayodhya would he stay, 

But turned to Nandigraina, where 
He ruled the realm with watchful care, 
Still longing eagerly to learn 
Tidings of Kama’s safe i-eturu. 

Then lest the people should repeat 
Their visit to his calm retreat, 

Away from Cliitrakuta’s hill 
Fared Kama ever onward tdl 
Beneath the shjftiy trees he stood 
Of Dandaka’s primeval wood. 

Viradha, giant fiend, he slew, 

And then Agastya’s friendsliip knew. 
Counselled by him he gained the sword ^ 
And bow of Indra, heavenly lord : 

A pair of quivers too, that bore 
Of arrows an exhaustless store. 

While there he dwelt in greenwood shade, 
The trembling hermits sought his aid. 
And bade him with his sword and bow 
Destroy the fiends who w'orked them wmo : 
To come like Indra strong and brave, 

A guardian God to help and save. 

And Kama’s falchion left its trace 
Deep cut on Surpanakha’s face : 

A hideous giantess who came 
Burning for him with lawless flame. 

Their sister’s cries the giants heard, 

And vengeance in each bosom stirred : 

The monster of the triple head, 

And Dushan to the contest sped.. 
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But they and myriad fiends beside 
Beneath the might of Rama died. 

When Ravan, dreaded warrior, knew 
The slaughter of his giant crew ; 

Ravan, the king, whose name of fear 
Earth, hell, and heaven all shook to hear- : 
He bade the fiend Maricha aid 
The vengeful plot his fury laid. 

In vain the wise Maricha tried 
To turn him from his course aside : 

Not Ravan’s self, he said, might hope 
With Rama and his strength to cope. 
Impelled by fate and blind with rage i 
He came to Rama’s hermitage. 

There, by Muricha’s magic art, 

He wiled the princely youths apait, 

The vulture' slew, and bore away 
Tlie wife of Rfima as his prey. 

The son of Raghir came and found 
Jatayu slain upon the ground. 

He rushed within his leafy cot ; 

He sought his wife, but found her not. 
Then, then the hero’s senses failed ; 

In mad despair he wept and wailed. 

Upon the pile that bird he laid, 

And .still in quest of Sita strayed. 

A hideous giant then he .‘•aw, 

Kabandha named, a shape of awe. 


' Jat'iTU, a semi-divine bird, the friend of Kima, who fought in de- 
fence of Sita. 

- Eaghu was one of tlie most celebrated ancestors of Ra'ma whose 
commoiie.^t aiipelLition is, therefore, E-ighava or descendant of Eaghu. 
Kalidasa in the Raghvvahia makes him the sou of Dilipa and great- 
grandfather of R^ma, See Idylls from the Sanskrit, ‘Aja’ and ‘DiHpa.’ 
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The monstrous fiend he smote and slew, 

And in the flame the body threw ; 

"When straight from out the funeral flame 
In lovely form Kahandha came, 

And bade him seek in his distress 
A wise and hoh' hermitess. 

By counsel of this saintly dame 
To Pampa s pleasant flood he came. 

And there the steadfast friendship won 
Of Hanuman the Wind-God’s son. 

Counselled by him he told his grief 
To great Sugriva, Vanar chief. 

Who, knowing all tfie tale, before 
The sacred flame alliance swore. 

SuoTiva to his new-found friend 
Told his own story to the end : 

His hate of Bali for the %vrong ^ 

And insult he had borne so long. 

And Rama lent a willing ear 
And promised to allay his fear. 

Sugriva warned him of the might 
Of B£i, matchless in the fight. 

And, credence for his tale to gain, 

Show'ed the huge fiend* by Bali slain. 

The prostrate corse of mountain size 
Seemed nothing in the hero’s eyes ; 

He lightly kicked it, as it lay. 

And cast it twenty leagues* awmy. 

To prove his might his arrows through 
Seven palms in line, uninjured, flew. 

He cleft a mighty hill apart, 

* Dundhubi. 

2 Literally ten yojanas. The yojana is a measure of uncertain length 
variously reckoned as eqiial to nine mile-, fise, and a little less. 
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And down to hell he hurled his dart. 

Then high Sugriva’s spirit rose, 

Assured of conquest o’er his foes. 

With his new champion by his side 
To vast Kishkindha’s cave he hied. • 

Then, summoned by his awful shout, 

King Bali came in fury out. 

First comforted his trembling wife. 

Then sought Sugriva in the strife. 

One shaft from Rama’s deaidly bow 
The monarch in the dnst laid low. 

Then Rama bade Sugriva reign 
In place of royal Bali slain. * 

Then speedy envoys hurried forth 
Eastward and westward, south and north. 

Commanded by the grateful king 
Tidings of Rama’s spouse to bring. 

Then by Sampati’s counsel led, 

Brar'e Hanuman, who mocked at dread. 

Sprang at one wild tremendous leap 
Two hundred leagues across the deep. 

To Lanka’s' towm he urged his way. 

Where Ravan held his royal swmy. 

There pensive ’neath Asoka" boughs 
He found poor Sita, Rama’s spouse. 

He gave the hapless girl a ring, 

A token from her lord and king. 

A pledge from her fair hand he bore ; 

Then battered down the garden door. 

Five captains of the host he slew. 

Seven sons of councillors o’erthrew ; 

’ Ceylon. 

* The Jonesia Asoka is f. most beautiful tree bearing a profusion of 
red blossoms. 
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Crushed youthful Aksha on the field. 

Then to his captors chose to yield. 

Soon frona their bonds his limbs were free, 

But honouring the high decree 
Which Brahma* had. pronounced of yore, 

He calmly all their insults bore. 

The town he burnt with hostile flame. 

And spoke again with Edma’s dame, 

Then swiftly back to Eama flew 
With tidings of the interview. 

Then with Sugriva for his guide. 

Came Eama to the ocean side. 

He smote the sea ^t-ith shafts as bright 
As sunbeams in their summer height. 

And quick appeared the Eivers’ King * 

Obedient to the summoning. 

A bridge was thrown by Nala o’er 
The narrow sea from shore to shore.® 

They crossed to Lanka’s golden town. 

Where Eama’s hand smote Kavan down. 

Vibhlshan there was left to reign 
Over his brother’s wide domain. 

To meet her husband Sita came ; 

But Eama, stung with ire and shame, 

AVith bitter words his wife addressed 
Before the crowd that round her pressed. 

' Brahma, the Creator, is usually regarded as the first God of the 
Indian Trinity, although, as Kalidiisa says : 

‘ Of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, each may he 
First, second, third, amid the blessed Three.’ 

Brahmd had guaranteed Bavan’.s life against all enemies except man. 

* Ocean personified. 

2 The rocks lying between Ceylon and the mainland are still called 
Rama’s Bridge by the Hindus. 
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But Sita, touched with noble ire, 

Gave her fair body to the fire. 

Then straight the God of Wind appeared, 
And words from heaven her honour cleared. 
And Rama clasped his wife again, 
Uninjured, pure from spot and stain, 
Obedient to the Lord of Fire 
And the high mandate of his sire. 

Led by the Lord who rules the sky, 

The Gods and heavenl}' saints drew nigh, 
And honoured him with worthy meed, 
Rejoicing in each glorious deed. 

His task achieved, his foe removed, • 

He triumphed, by the Gods approved. 

By grace of Heaven he raised to life 
The chieftains slain in mortal strife ; 

Tlien in the magic chariot through 
The clouds to Nandigrama flew, 
ilet by his faithful brothers there, 

He loosed his votive coil of hair ; 

Thence fair Ayodhya s town he gained. 

And o’er his father’s kingdom reigned. 
Disease or famine ne’er oppressed 
His happy people, richly blest 
With all the jot’s of ample wealth, 

Of sweet content and perfect health. 

Uo widow mourned her well-loved mate, 
No sire hi.s son’s untimely fate. 

Tiiey feared not storm or robber’s hand : 
No fire or flood laid waste the land ; 

The Golden Age’ seemed come again 
To bless the days of Rama’s reign. 


’ ‘ The Brahmans, with a system rather cosmogonical than chronnlo- 
divide the present ifiundane period into four agesorj/wr/as a.sthev 
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From him, the groat and glorious king, 

Shall many a princely scion spring. 

And he shall rule, beloved by men, 

Ten thousand years and hundreds ten, ' 

And when his life on earth is past 
To Brahma’s world shall go at last.’ 

Whoe’er this noble poem reads 
That tells the tale of Rama’s deeds, 

Good as the Scriptures, he shall ho 
From every sin and blemish free. 

Whoever reads the saving strain, 

With all his kin the heavens shall gain. 

Brahmans who read shall "ather heirce 

O 

The highest praise for eloquence. 

The warrior, o’er the land shall reign. 

The merchant, luck in trade obtain ; 

And Suclras listening ^ ne’er shall fail 
To reap advantage from the tale. ’ 

call them : the Krita, the Tretd, the Dwapara, and the Kali. The Krita, 
called also the Devayuga or that of the Gods, i.s the age of truth, the 
perfect age, the Treta is the age of the three sacred fires, domestic and 
sacrificial ; the Dwapara is the age of doubt ; the Kali, the present age, 
is the age of evil.’ Goeeesio. 

' The ancient kings of India enjoyed lives of more than patriarchal 
length as will appear in the course of the poem. 

^ ^udras, men of the fourth and lowest pure caste, were not allowed 
to read the poem, but might hear it recited. 

^ The three Hokes or distichs which these twelve lines represent are 
evidently a still later and very awkward addition to the introduction. 
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CANTO II. 


BBAHMA'S VISIT. 

Valmiki, graceful speaker, heard, 

To hio’hest admiration stirred. 

O 

To him whose fame the tale rehearsed 
He paid his mental worship first ; 

Then with his pupil humbly bent 
Before the saint most eloquent. • 

Thus honoured and dismissed the seer 
Departed to his heavenly sphere. 

Then from hi.s cot Valmiki hied 
To Tamasa’s ' .sequestered side, 

Not far remote from Ganga’s tide. 

He stood and saw the ripples roll 
Pellucid o’er a pebbly shoal. 

To Bbaradvaja- by his side 
He turned in ecstasy, and cried : 

‘ See, pupil dear-, this lovely sight. 

The smooth-floored shallow, pure and bright, 

With not a speck or shade to mar. 

And clear as good men’s bosoms are 
Here on the brink thy pitcher lay. 

And bring my zone of bark, I pray. 

‘ There are several rivers in India of this name, now corrupted into 
Toftse. The river here spoken of is that which falls into the Ganges a 
little below Allahabad. 

“ ‘ In Book II., Canto LTV., we meet with a saint of this name presi- 
ding over a convent of disciples in his hermitage at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. Thence the later author of these introductory 
cantos has borrowed the name and person, inconsistently indeed, but 
with the intention of enhancing the dignity of the poet by ascribing 
to him so celebrated a disciple.’ Schlegei,. 
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Here will I bathe : the rill has not, 

To lave the limbs, a fairer spot. 

Do quickly as I bid, nor waste 
The precious time ; away, and haste.’ 

Obedient to his master’s liest 
Quick from the cot he brought the vest ; 
The hermit took it from his hand. 

And tightened round liis waist the band ; 
Then duly dipped and bathed him there. 
And muttered low his .secret prayer. 

To spirits and to Gods he made 
Libation of the sttoam, and .strayed 
Viewing the fore.st deep and wide 
That spread its .shade on every side. 

Close by the bank he .saw a pair 
Of curlews sporting fearless there. 

But suddenly with evil mind 
An outcast fowler stole behind, 

And, with an aim too sure and true. 

The male bird near the hermit slew. 

The wuetched hen in wild despair 
With fluttering pinions beat the air. 

And shrieked a long and bitter cry 
When low on earth she saw him lie. 

Her loved companion, quivering, dead. 
His dear wings with his lifeblood red ; 
And for her golden-crested mate 
She mourned, and was disconsolate. 

The hermit saw the slaughtered bird. 
And all his heart with ruth was stirred. 
The fowler’s impious deed distressed 
His gentle sympathetic breast. 

And while the curlew’s sad cries rrmg 
Within his ears, the hermit .sang : 
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‘ No fame be thine for endless time. 
Because, base outcast, of thy crime. 

Whose cruel hand was fain to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play !’ 

E’en as he spoke his bosom wrought 
Autl laboured with the wondering thought 
What was the speech his ready tongue 
Had uttered when his heart was wrung. 

He pondered long upon the speech. 
Recalled the words and measured cacli, 
And thus exclaimed the saintly guide 
To Bharadvaja by his side : • 

‘ With cfpial hues of even feet. 

With rhythm and time and tone complete. 
Tlie measured form of words I spoke 
In shock of grief be termed a ^lolce.' ' 

And Eharadvtija, nothing slow 
His faitliful love and zeal to show, 
Answered those words of wisdom, ‘ Bo 
The name, my lord, as pleases thee.’ 

As rules prescribe the hermit took 
Some lustral w^ater from the brook. 

But still on this his constant thought 
Kept brooding, as his home he sought ; 
While Bharadvaja paced behind, 

A pupil sage of lowly mind, 

And in his hand a pitcher bore 
With pure fresh water brimming o’er. 
Soon as they reached their calm retreat 
The holy hermit took his seat ; 


* The poet plajs upon the similarity in sound of the two words 
\oka means grief, ilola, tile heroic measure in which the poem is com 
posed. It need scarcely he said that the derivation is fanciful, 
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His mind from worldly cares recalled, 

And mused in deepest thought enthralled. 

Then glorious Brahma,' Lord Most High, 

Creator of the earth and sky. 

The four-faced God, to meet the sage 
Came to Valmiki’s hermitage. 

Soon as the mighty God he saw. 

Up sprang the saint in ■wondering awe. 

Mute, with clasped hand.s, his head he bent, 

And stood before him reverent. 

His honoured guest he greeted -vvcll. 

Who bade him of his welfare tell ; 

Gave water for his blessed feet. 

Brought offerings,- and prepared a seat. 

In honoured place the God Most High 
Sato down, and bade the saint sit .nigh. , 

There sate before Valmiki’s eyes 
The Father of the earth and skies ; 

But still the hermit’s thoughts were bent 
On one thing only, all intent 
On that poor curlew’s mournful fate 
Lamenting for her slaughtered mate ; 

* Cralimu, tlie Creator, is usually regarded as the first person of the 
diviue triad of India. The four heads with which ho is represented 
are supposed to have allusion to the four corners of the earth which he 
is sometimes considered to personify. As an object of ndoration Brah- 
ma has been eutirt-ly superseded by Biva and Vishnu. In the whole of 
India there is, I believe, but one temple dedicated to his worship. In 
this ])uint the first of the Indian triad curiously resembles the last of the 
divine fraternity of Greece, Aides the brother of Zeus and Poseidon. 
‘ In all Greece, says Pausanias, there is no single temple of Aides, 
except at a single spot in Elis.^ See Gladstone’s Juveutus lilundi, p. 253. 

- The arglia or arghya was a libation or offering to a deity, a Brah- 
man, or other venerable personage. Accoidiug to one authority it ooii- 
si^ited of water, milk, the points of Kusa-gra.ss, cuitP, clarified butter, 
rice, barley, and white mustard; according to another, of saffron, bel, 
unbroken guiiii, fiowers, curds, durba-grass, kiisa-grass, and sesamuui. 
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And still Ids lips, in absent mood, 

The verse that told his grief, renewed : 
‘Woe to the fowler’s impious hand 
That did the deed that folly planned ; 

That could to needless death devote 
The curlew of the tuneful throat !’ 

The heavenly Father smiled in glee. 

And said, ‘ 0 best of hermits, see, 

A verse, unconscious, thou hast made ; 

No longer be the task delayed. 

Seek not to trace, with labour vain. 

The unpremeditated strain. ‘ 

The tuneful lines thy lips rehearsed 
Spontaneous from thy bosom burst. 

Then come, 0 best of seers, relate 
The life of Rama good and great. 

The tale that saintly Narad told. 

In all its glorious length unfold. 

Of all the deeds his arm has done 
Upon this earth, omit not one. 

And thus the noble life record 
Of that wise, brave, and virtuous lord. 

His every act to day displayed. 

His secret life to none betrayed ; 

How Lakshman, how the giants fought ; 
AVith high emprise and hidden thought . 
And all that Janak’s child ' befell 
Where all covdd see, where none could' tell. 
The whole of this shall truly be 
Made known, 0 best of saints, to thee. 

In all thy poem, through my grace. 

No word of falsehood shall have place. 
Begin the story, and rehearse 
* Slta, daughter of Janak kiug of Mithila. 
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The tale divine in charming verse. 

As long as in this firm-set land 

The streams shall flow, the moGntains stand, 

So long throughout the w'orld, tie sure, 

The great Eamayan shall endure. ‘ 

While the Eamayan ’s ancient strain 
Shall glorious in the earth remain, 

To higher spheres shalt thou arise 
And dwell with me above the skies.’ 

He spoke, and vanished into air. 

And left Valmiki wondering there. 

The pupils of the.holy man. 

Moved by their love of him, began 
To chant that verse, and ever more 
They marvelled as they sang it o’er : 

‘ Behold, the four-lined balanced rime, 

Eepeated over many a time, * 

In words that from the hermit broke 
In shock of grief, becomes a sloke.’ 

This measure now Valmiki chose 
Wherein his story to compose. 

In hundreds of such verses, sweet 
With equal lines and even feet, 

The saintly poet, lofty-souled. 

The (rlorious deeds of Eama told. 

‘ ‘ I congratulate myself/ says Schlegel in the preface to his, alas, 
unfinished edition of the Ramayau, * that, by the favour of the Supreme 
Deity, I have been allowed to begin so great a woik ; I glory and make 
rny boast that I too after so many ages have helped to confirm that 
ancient oracie declared to Valmiki by the Father of Gods and men : 

Dum stabunt montes, cainpis diim flumina current, 

Usque tiium toto carmen celebrabitur orbe.’ 
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THE AEGUMEST. 

The hermit thus with watchful heed 
Received the poem’s pregnant seed. 

And looked with eager thought around 
If fuller knowledge might be found. 

His lips with water first bedewed,' 

He sate in reverent attitude * 

On holy grass,^ the points all bent 
Together toward the orient 
And thus in meditation he 
Entered the path of poesy. 

Then clearly, through his virtue’s might, 

All lay discovered to his .sight, 

Whate’er befell, through all their life, 

Rdma, his brother, and his wife : 

And Dasaratha and each queen 
At every time, in every scene : 

His people too, of every sort ; 

The nobles of his princely court ; 

Whate’er was said, whate’er decreed. 

Each time they sate, each plan and deed ; 

For holy thought and fervent rite 

-■ ^ — — 

' ‘ The sipping of water is a requisite iutrocluetiou of all rites : with- 
out it, says the Samha Parana, all acts of religion are vain.’ 

COLEBEOOKE. 

- The tlorWid orfa(sa(Po.a cynosuroides ), a kind of grass used in 
s.acrifice by the Hindus as verhena was by the llouiaus. 

3 The direction in which tfie gras- should be placed upon the ground 
a.! a seat for the Gods, on occasion of oU'eriug.s made to them. 
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Had so refined liis keener sight 
That by his sanctity his view 
The present, past, and future knew. 

And he with mental eye could grasp. 

Like fruit within his fingers’ clasp. 

The life of Rama, great and good. 

Roaming with Sita in the wood. 

He told, with secret-piercing eyes. 

The tale of Rama’s high emprise. 

Each listening ear that shall entice, 

A sea of pearls of highest price. 

Thus good Valmikj, sage divine, 

Rehearsed the tale of Raghu’s line. 

As Narad, heavenly saint, before 
Had traced the story’s outline o’er. 

He sang of Rama’s princely birth, 

His kindness and heroic worth ; * 

His love for all, his patient youth. 

His gentleness and constant truth. 

And many a tale and legend old 
By holy Visvilinitra told. 

How Janak’s child he wooed and avou, 

And broke the bow that bent to none. 

How he with every virtue fraught 
His namesake Rama‘ met and fought. 

The choice of Rama for the throne ; 

The malice by Kaikeyi shown, 

Whose evil counsel marred the plan 
And drove him forth a banisht man. 

How the king grieved and groaned, and cried. 
And swooned away and pining died. 

The subjects’ woe when thus bereft ; 

And how the following crow'ds ho loft : 


' P;u-a,aiiraina or Kama with the Axe. See Canto Lxxn’. 
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With Guha talked, and firmly stern 
Ordered his driver to return. 

How Gangil’s farther shore he gained ; 
By Bharadvaja entertained, 

By whose advice he journeyed still 
And came to Chitrakiita’s hill. 

How there he dwelt and built a cot ; 
How Bharat journeyed to the spot ; 
His earnest supplication made ; 
Drink-offerings to their father paid ; 
The sandals given by Rama’s hand. 

As emblem.s of his right, to stand : , 

How from his presence Bharat went 
And years in Nandigrama spent. 

How Rama entered Dandak wood 
And in Sutikshna’s presence stood. 

The favour Anasitya showed. 

The wondrous balsam she bestowed. 
How Sarabhanga’s dwelling-place 
They sought ; saw Indra face to face ; 
The meeting with Agastya gained ; 

The heavenly bow from him obtained. 
How Rama with Yiradha met ; 

Their home in Panchavata set. 

r 

How Surpanakhti underwent 
The mockery and disfigurement. 

Of Trisiia s and Khara’s fall. 

Of Ravan roused at vengeance' call. , 
Maricha doomed, without escape ; 

The fair Videhan ‘ lady’s rape. 

How Rama wept and raved in vain. 
And how the Vulture-king was slain. 


' Sita. Videha was the country of which llithila waa the capital. 
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r 
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How Rama fierce Kabandha slew ; 

Then to the side of Pampa drew, 

Met Hamiman, and her whose vows 
Were kept beneath the greenwood houghs. 
How Eaghu’s son, the lofty-souled. 

On Eampa’s hank wept uncontrolled. 

Then journeyed, Eishyamuk to reach. 

And of Sugriva then had speech. 

The friendship made, which both had sought ; 
How Bali and Sugriva fought. 

How Bali in the strife was slain. 

And how Sugriva same to reign. 

The treaty, Tara’s wild lament ; 

The rainy nights in watching spent. 

The wrath of Eaghu’s lion son ; 

The gathering of the hosts in one. 

The sending of the spies about, * 

And all the regions pointed out. 

The ring by Rama’s hand bestowed ; 

The cave wherein the bear abode. 

The fast proposed, their lives to end ; 

Sampati gained to be their friend. 

The scaling of the hill, the leap 
Of Hanuman across the deep. 

Ocean’s command that bade them seek 
Mainaka of the lofty peak. 

The death of Sinhika, the sight 
Of Lanka with he* palace bright. 

How Hanuman stole in at eve ; 

His plan the giants to deceive. 

How through the square he made his way 
To chambers where the women lay. 

Within the Asoka garden came 
And there found Rama’s captive dame. 
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His collocjuy with her he sought. 

And giving of the ring he brought. 
How Sita gave a gem o’erjoyed ; 

How Hanuman the grove destroyed. 
How giantesses trembling fled. 

And servant fiends were smitten dead. 
How Hanuman was seized ; their ire 
When Lanka blazed with hostile fire. 
His leap across the sea once more ; 
The eating of the honey store. 

How Rama he consoled, and how 
He showed the gem from Sitii’s hrow/ 
With Ocean, Rama’s interview ; 

The bridge that Nala o’er it threw. 
The crossing, and the sitting down 
At night round Lanka’s royal town. 
The treaty with Vibhlshan made ; 

The plan for Ravan’s slaughter laid. 
How Kumhhakarna in his pride 
And Meghanada fought and died. 

How Ravan in the fight was slain, 
And captive Sita brought again. 
Vibhishan set upon the throne ; 

The flying chariot Pushpak shown. 
How Brahma and the Gods appeared. 
And Sita’s doubted honour cleared. 
How in the flying car they rode 
To Bharadvaja’s calm abode. , 

The Wind-God’s son sent on afar ; 
How Bharat met the flying car. 

How Rama then was king ordained ; 
The legions their discharge obtained. 
How Rama cast his r^een away ; 

How grow the ]jeople’s love each day. 
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Thus did the saint Valmiki tell 

What e’er in Kama’s life befell, / 

And in the closing verses all 
That yet to come will once befoll. 
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CANTO IV. 

THE RHAPSODl&TS. 

When to the end the tale was brought, 

Rose in the sage’s mind the thought : 

‘Now who throughout this earth will go, 

And tell it forth that all may know?’ 

As thus he mused with anxious breas;t. 

Behold, in hermit’s raiment dressed, 

KuJa and Lava’ came to greet 
Their master and embrace his feet. 

The twins he saw, that princely pair 
Sweet-voiced,' who dwelt beside him there. 

None for the task could be more fit. 

For skilled were they in Holy Writ ; 

And so the great Ramayan, fraught 
With lore divine, to these he taught : 

The lay whose verses sweet and clear 
Take with delight the listening ear. 

That tell of Sita’s noble life 
And Ravan’s fall in battle strife. 

Great joy to all who hear they bring. 

Sweet to recite and sweet to sintr 

O 

For music’s sevenfold notes are there 

' C 

And triple measure,^ wrought with care, 

> The twin sons, of R.tma and SIta, born after Eama had repudiated 
Sitjf, and brought up in the hermitage of Valmiki. As they were the first 
rhapsodists the combined name Kusilava signifies a reciter of poems 
or an improvvisatore, even to the present day. ’ 

2 Perh.aps the bass, tenor^and treble, or quick, slow, and middle time, 
e know but little of the ancient music of the Hindus. 
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With melody and tone and time, 

And flavours ‘ that enhance the rime : 

Heroic might has ample place. 

And loathing' of the false and base, 

AVith anger, mirth, and terror, blent 
With tenderness, surprise, content. 

When, half the hermit’s grace to gain. 

And half because they loved the strain. 

The youths within their hearts had stored 
The poem that his Ups outpoured, 

Valraiki kissed them on the head, 

As at his feet they bowed, and said : 

' Recite ye this heroic song 
In tranquil shades where sages throng ; 

Recite it where the good resort. 

In lowly home and royal court.’ 

The hermit ceased. The tuneful pair, * 

Like heavenly minstrels sweet and fail. 

In music’s art divinely skilled. 

Their saintly master’s word fulfilled. 

Like Rama’s self, from whom they came. 

They showed their sire in fac« and frame. 

As though from some fair sculptured stone 
Two selfsame images had grown. 

Sometimes the pair rose up to sing. 

Surrounded by a holy ring. 

Where seated on the grass had met 
F ull many a niusirg anchoret. 

Then tears bedimmed those gentle eyes, 

^ ‘ Eight flavours or seutiments are usually enumerated, love, mirth, 
tenderness, anger, heroism, terror, disgust, and surprise : tranquillity or 
content, or paternal tenderness, is sometimes considered as i\ie ninth/ 
‘VViLSON. See tho Sdhitya Darpana, or Mirror of Composition, translat- 
ed by Dr. Ballantyne and B^bu Pramadadasa^Mittra in the BibHothcca 
Indica. 
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As transport took them and surprise, 

And as they listened every one 

Cried in delight, Well done ! Well done ! 

Those sages versed in holy lore 

Praised the sweet minstrels more and more : 

And wondered at the singers’ skill, 

And the hard’s verses sweeter still, 

Which laid so clear before the eye 
The glorious deeds of days gone by. 

Thus by the virtuous hermits praised. 
Inspirited their voice they raised. 

Pleased with the song this holy man 
Would give the youths a water-can ; 

One gave a fair ascetic dress. 

Or sweet fruit from the wilderness. 

One saint a black-deer’s hide would bring, 
And one a sacrificial string ; 

One, a clay pitcher from his hoard. 

And one, a twisted munja cord. ' 

One in his joy an axe would find. 

One, braid, their plaited locks to bind. 

One gave a sacrificial cup, _ 

One rope to tie their fagots up ; 

While fuel at their feet rvas laid, 

Or hermit’s stool of fig-tree made. 

All gave, or if they gave not, none 
Forgot at least a benison. 

Some saints, delighted with their lays. 
Would promise health and length of days : 
Others with surest words would add 
Some boon to make their spirit glad. 


' Saocharum Munja is a plant from whose fibres is twisted the sa- 
ctmI string which a Briihman weara over one .shoulder after he has been 
initiated by a rite which fn some respects answers to confirmation . 
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111 such degree of honour then 
That song was held by holy men : 

That livinsf song which life can give, 

By which shall many a minstrel live. 

In seat of kings, in crowded hall, 

They sang the poem, praised of all. 

And Rama chanced to hear their lay. 

While he the votive .steed “ would slay, 

And sent fit messengers to bring 
The minstrel pair before the king. 

They came, and found the monarch high 
Enthroned in gold, his brothers nigh ; 

While many a minister below. 

And noble, sate in lengthened row. 

The youthful pair aw'hile he viewed 
Graceful in modest attitude. 

And then in words like the.se addressed • 

His brother Lakshraan and the re.st : 

‘ Come, listen to the wondrous strain 
Recited by these godlike twain, 

Sweet singers of a story fraught 
With melody and lofty thought.’ 

The pair, with voices sweet and strong, 

Rolled the full tide of noble song. 

With tone and accent deftly blent 
To suit the changing argument. 

Mid that assembly loud and clear 
Rang forth that lay so sweet to hear. 

That universal rapture stole 

Throiu’h each man’s frame and heart and soul. 

‘ These minstrels, blest with every sign 
That marks a high and princely line, 

‘ A flfdci'ijiti'iii of au Ajivaniedha or Hor.ie Sacriftce id given in Can- 
to Xill. of tiiic Book. 


c 
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In holy shades who dwell, 

\ Enshrined in Saint Valmiki’s lay, 

A monument to live for aye. 

My deeds in song shall tell.’ 

Thus Rama spoke : their breasts were fired. 
And the great tale, as if inspired. 

The youths began to sing. 

While every heart with transport swelled, 
And mute and rapt attention held 
The concourse and the king. 
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CANTO V. 

A YODHYA. 

' Ikbhvaku’s sons from days of old 
Were ever brave and miglity-souled. 

The land their arms had made their own 
Was bounded by the sea alone. 

Their holy works have won them praise, 

Thi’ough countless years, from Manu’s days. 

Their ancient sire was Sagar, he 
Whose high command dug out the sea ; ' 

With sixty thousand sons to throng 
Around him as he marched along. 

From them this glorious tale proceeds ; * 

The great Rainayan tells their deeds. 

This noble song whose lines contain 
Lessons of duty, love, and gain, 

We two will now at length recite, 

While good men listen with delight. 

On Sarjii’s ' bank, of ample size. 

The happy realm of KoSal lies. 

With fertile length of fair champaign 
And flocks and herds and wealth of grain. 

There, famous in her olil renown, 

Ayodhya’ stands, the royal town, 

‘ This exploit is lolated in (Unto XL. 

^ The Saijii or Ghap^hra, iiiHently called Sarayu. rises in the Hi- 
malayas, and after flowin'^ thiougU the province of Oudh, falls into 
the Ganges. 

^ The ruins of the ancient rapital of Rama and the Children of the 
film may still be traced in the present Ajndffya near Fyzabad. Ajudhyft 
i« the Jerusalem or Mecca of the Hindus. 
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la bygone ages built and pLanned 
\ By sainted Manu’s' princely hand. 

Imperial seat ! her Avails extend 
Twelve measured leagues from end to end. 

And three in width from side to side, 

With square and palace beautified. 

Her gates at even distance stand ; 

Her ample roads are Avisely planned. 

Right glorious is her royal street 
Where streams allay the du.st and iieat. 

On level grouutl in even roAV 

Her houses rise in goodly sho\v : ^ 

Terrace and palace, arch and gate 
The queenly city decorate. 

High are her ramparts, strong and vast, 

By Avays at even distance pas.sed. 

With circling moat, both deep and Avide, 

And store of Aveapons fortitie<i. 

King Dasaratha, lofty-souled. 

That city guarded and controlled. 

With toAvering Sal trees belted round," 

And many a grove and pleasure ground. 

As royal India, throned on high. 

Rules his fair city in the sk}A 

' A legislator and saint, tlie sou of Erahma or a persouification r>i 
Brahma himself, the creator of the work!, and progenitor of mankind 
Derived from the root man to think, tlie word means originally man 
the thinker, and is found in this sense in the Rig-veda, 

Manu as a legislator is identified with the Cretan Minns, as progenitor 
of mankind with the German Manuus : ‘ Celebrant carminibus anti-pus 
quod uuuin apud illus memoiise et anualium genus est, Tuiscuneiu deuin 
terra editum, et filium Mauuum, oiiginem genus conditoresque.’ 
Tacitus, Otrmaaia, Cap. IJ. 

The Sal ( Shorea Robusta ) is a valuable timber tree of coiisideraljle 
height. f 

= The city of In.lra is, called Amardvati oi U,nuc A the ImmortaU 
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She seems a painted city, fair 
With chess-board line and even squared 
And cool boughs shade the lovely lake 
Where weary men their thirst may slake. 
There gilded chariots gleam and shine, 
And stately piles the Gods enshrine. 

There gay sleek people ever throng 
To festival and dance and song. 

A mine is she of gems and sheen. 

The darling home of Fortune’s Queen. 
With noblest sort of drink and meat. 

The foirest rice and golden wheat. 

And fragrant with the chaplet’s scent 
With holy oil and incense blent. 

With many an elephant and steed, 

And wains for draught and cars for speed. 
With envoys sent by distant kings. 

And merchants with their precious things. 
With banners o’er her roofs that play. 
And weapons that a hundred slay ; ^ 

All warlike engines framed by man, 

And every classs of artisan. 

A city rich beyond compare 
With hards and minstrels gathered there. 
And men and damsels who entrance 
The soul with play and song and dance. 
In every street is heard the lute, 

The drum, the tablet, and the flute. 


' Sclilegel thinks th.it this refers to the marble of different colours 
with which the houses were .-.(lorned. It seems more uatur.rl to under- 
stand it as implying the regularity of the streets and houses. 

- The Sataghni, i. e. ccutickle, or slayer of a hundred, is generally 
supposed to be a sort of fire-arms, or the an»ient Indian rocket ; but it 
is also described as a stone set round with iron spikes. 
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Book 1. 


The Veda chanted soft and low, 

\ The ringing of the archer’s bow ; 

With bands of godlike heroes skilled 
In every warlike weapon, filled, 

And kept by warriors from the foe. 

As Nagas guard their home below. ‘ 

There wisest Brahmans evermore 
The flame of worship feed. 

And versed in all the Vedas’ lore. 

Their lives of virtue lead. 

Truthful and pure, they freely give ; 

They keep each sense controlled, , 

And in their holy fervour live 
Like the great saints of old. 

* The NSgas (serpents) are demigods with a human face and serpent 
body. They inliabit P.itala or the regions under the eartli. Bhogavati is 
the name of thei* capital city. Serpents are still worshipped in India. 
Bee Fergu.ssoa’.s Treeand IScrpenl ^Yol■ship. 
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CANTO VI. 


TEE KING. 


There reigned a king of name revered, 
To country and to town endeared, 
Great Dasaratha, gnod and sage. 

Well read in Scripture’s holy page : 
Upon his kingdom’s weal intent. 
Mighty and brave and provident ; 

The pride of old Ikshvaku’s seed 
For lofty thought and righteous deed. 
Peer of the saints, £pr virtues famed. 
For foes subdued and passions tamed ; 
A rival in his wealth untold 
Of Indra and the Lord of Gold. 

Like Manu first of kings, he reigned. 
And worthily his state maintained. 

For firm and just and ever true 
Love, duty, gain he kept in view. 

And ruled his city rich and free. 

Like Indra’s Amaravati. 

And worthy of so feir a place 
There dwelt a just and happy race 
With troops of children blest. 

Each man contented sought no more, 
Nor longed with envy for the store 
By richer friends possessed. , 

For poverty was there unknown. 
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THE BMIAYAH. 


Book 1. 


Aad each man counted as liis own 
V Kine, steeds, and gold, and grain. 

^411 dressed in raiment bright and clean. 

And every townsman might be seen 
With earrings, wreath, or chain. 

None deigned to feed on broken fare. 

And none was false or stingy there. 

A piece of gold, the smallest pay, 

W as earned by labour for a dajn 
On every arm were bracelets worn, 

And none was faithless or forsworn, 

A braggart or unkind. ^ 

None lived upon another’s wealth, 

None pined with dread or broken health, 

Or dark disease of mind. 

Iligh-souled were all. The slanderoius word, 
The boastful lie, were never heard. 

Each man was constant to his vows, 

And lived devoted to his spouse. 

No other love his fancy knew. 

And she was tender, kind, and true. 

Her dames were fair of form and face, 

With charm of wit and gentle grace, 

With modest raiment simply neat. 

And winning manners soft and sweet. 

The twice-born sages, whose delight 
Was Scripture’s page and holy rite. 

Their calm and settled course pursuejl. 

Nor sought the menial multitude. 

In many a Scripture each was vcrsctl. 

And each the flame of worship nursed. 

And gave with lavish hand. 

Each paid to Heaven the offerings due. 

And none was godle,s*s or untrue 
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Canto YI. THE R.mHYAS. 

In all that holy band. 

To Brahmans, as the laws ordain, 

The Warrior caste were ever fain 
The reverence due to pay ; 

And these the Vaisyas’ peaceful crowd. 

Who trade and toil for gain, were proud 
To honour and obey ; 

And all were by the Sudras ' served. 

Who never from their duty swerveil. 

Their proper worship all addressed 
To Brahman, spirits, God, and giie.st. 

Pure and unmixt their rites remaiue<l. 

Their race’s honour ne’er was stained." 

Cheered by his grandsons, sons, and wife, 

Each passed a long and happy life. 

Thus was that famous city held 
By one who all his race excelled. 

Blest in his gentle reign. 

As the whole land aforetime swayed 
By Manu, prince of men, obeyed 
Her king from main to main. 

And heroes kept her, strong and brave. 

As lions guard their mountain cave : 

Fierce as devouring flame they burned. 

And fought till death, but never turned. 

H orses had she of noblest breed. 

Like Indra’s for their form and speed. 

From Vahli’s^ hil^s and Sindhu’s ‘ sand, 

* Tlie fourth and lowest pure caste, whose duty was to serve the 
three first classes, 

2 By forbidden marriages between persons of different castes. 

3 Vahli or Vahlika is Bactriana ; its name is preserved in the modern 
Balkh. 

^ The Sanskrit word Siudhu is in the singular the n.ame >'f the river 
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THE RjTMJlYAN. 


Book I. 


Vanayu ' and Kamboja’s land. “ 

'^Her noble elephants had strayed 

i^jrough Vindhyan and Himalayan shade, 

Gigantic in their bulk and height. 

Yet gentle in their matchless might. 

They rivalled well the world-spread fame 
Of the great stock from which they came, 

Of Vaman, vast of size. 

Of ilahapadma’s glorious line. 

Thine, Anjan, and, Airavat, thine,’ 

Upholders of the skies. 

With those, enrolled in fourfold class. 

Who all their mighty kin surpass. 

Whom men Matangas name. 

And Mrigas spotted black and white. 

And Bhadras of unwearied might. 

And Mundras hard to tame.* 

Indus, in tiie plural of the people aud territories on its banks. The 
name appears as Ilidhii in the cuneifoiTO inscription of Darius son of 
Hystaspes, in which the nations tributary to that king are enumerated. 

The Hebrew form is Hodda (Esther, I. 1. ). In Zend it appears as 
Hmdu in a somewhat wider sense. With the Persians later the signifi- 
cation of Hind seems to have co-extended with their increasing acquain- 
tance with the country. The weak Ionic dialect omitted the Persian h, 
and we find in Hecataeus and Herodotus and f/ In 

this form the Romans received the names and transmitted them to us. 
The Arabian geographers in their ignorance that Hind aud Sind are 
two forms of the same word have made of them two brothers and" 
traced their descent from Noah. See Lassen's Indische Alterthum.s- 
kunde, Vol. I. pp. 2, 3. 

' The situation of V.mayu is not exactly deteijnined ; it seems to have 
lain to the north west of India, 

^ Kilmboja was probably still further to the north-west. Las.sen thinks 
that the name is etymologically connected with Camlyses which in the 
cuneiform inscription of Behistun is written Ka(m)buiia. 

^ The elephants of Indra and other deities who preside over the four 
points of the compass. ^ 

* ‘There are four kinds of elephants. 1 Blutddar. It is well proper- 
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Thus, worthy of the name slie bore, ‘ 
Ayodhya for a league or more 
Cast a bright glory round. 

Where Dasaratha wise and great 
Governed his fair ancestral state. 

With every virtue crowned. 

Like India in the skies he reigneii 
In that good town whose wall containeil 
High domes and turrets proud. 

With gates and arcs of triumph decked, 
And sturdy barriers to protect 
Her gay and countless crowd. 


/ 


tioned, has an erect head, a broad chest, large eais, a long tail, and is 
bold and can bear fatigue. 2 Mand. It is black, has yellow eyes, a 
uuiformiy sized body, and is wild and ungovernable. 3 Mirg. It has 
a whitish skin, with black spots. 4 Mir. It has a small head, and 
obeys readily. -It gets frightened when it thunders.’ Ain-i'AlcbaH. 
Translated by H. Blochmami, Ain 41. Tht Invperud Bhphant Stabht, 

^ Ayodbyd means not to he fought against 
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CAKTO VIL 

THE MINISTERS. 

Two sngos, holy saints, had he, 

Ilis nuriistevs and priests to he ; 

Vasishtha, faithful to advise. 

And Vdniadova, Script iive-wiso. 

Eight other lords around him stood. 

All skilled to counsel, wise and good : 

Jayanta, Vijay, Dhrishti bold 
In fight, affairs of war controlled ; 

Siddharth and Arthasadak true 
Watched o’er expense and revemio. 

And Dharniapal and wise Alok 
Of right and law and justice spoke. 

With these the sage Sumantra, skilled 
To urge the car, high station filled. 

All these in knowledge duly trained 
Each passion and each sense restrained : 

With modest manners, nobly bred, 

Each plan and nod and look they read. 

Upon their neighbours’ good intent, 

Most active and benevolent ; 

As sit the Vasus ' round their king, 

They sate around him counselling. » 

They ne’er in virtue’.s loftier pride 
Another’s lowly gifts decried. 

In fair and seemly garb arrayed, 

No weak uncertain plans the)* made. 

* AttemLnits of Indr», eight Gods whose names .siguify fire, Jight 
and its pheni>mena. 
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Well skilled in business, fuir and just, 

They gained the people’s love and trust, 

And thus without oppression stored •/ 

The swelling treasury of their lord. 

Bound in sweet friendship each to each. 

They spoke kind thoughts in gentle speech. 

They looked alike with equal eye 
On every caste, on low and high. 

Devoted to their king, they sought, 

Ere his tongue spoke, to learn his thought, 

And knew, as each occasion rose. 

To hide their counsc-1 or disclose. 

« 

In foreign lands or in their own 
Whatever passed, to them was known. 

By secret spies they timely knew 
What men were doing or would do. 

Skilled in the grounds of war and peace t 
They saw the monarch’s state increase. 

Watching his weal with conquering eye 
That never let occasion by. 

While nature lent her aid to bless 
Their labours with uubought succe.ss. 

Never for anger, lust, or gain. 

Would they their lips with falsehood stain. 

Inclined to mercy they could scan 
The \yeakness and the strength of man. 

They fairly judged both high and low. 

And ne’er would wrong a guiltless foe ; 

Yet if a fault were proved, each one 
Would punish e’en his own dear son. 

But there and in the kingdom’s bound 
No thief or man impure was found : 

None of loose life or evil fame. 

No tempter of another’s dame. * 
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THE RAMA'YAN. 


Book 1 


Contented witli their lot each caste 
Calm days in blissful quiet passed ; 

'^^Dd, all in fitting tasks employed. 
Country and town deep rest enjoyed. 
With these wise lords around his throne 
The monarch justly reigned. 

And making every heart his own 
The love of all men gained. 

With trusty agents, as beseems. 

Each distant realm he .scanned, 

As the sun visits with his beams 
Each corner of the land. 

Ne’er would he on a mightier foe 
With hostile troops advance. 

Nor at an equal strike a blow 
In war’s delu.«ive chance. 

Tliese lords in council bore their part 
With ready brain and faithful heai t. 

With skill and knowledge, sense and tact. 
Good to advise and bold to act. 

And high and endless fame he won 
With these to guide his schemes. 

As, risen in his might, the sun 
Wins glory with his beams. 
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CANTO VIII. 

SUMAVTRA'S SPEECH. 

But splendid, just, and great of mind. 

The childless king for offspring pined. 

No son had he his name to grace, 

Transmitter of his royal race. 

Long had his anxious bosom wrought. 

And as he pondered rose the thought : 

‘ A votive steed ’twere good to slay. 

So might a son the gift repay.’ 

Before his lords his plan he laid, 

And bade them with their wisdom aid : • 

Then with these words Sumantra, best 
Of royal counsellors, addressed : 

‘ Hither, VaSishtha at their head. 

Let all my priestly guides be led.’ 

To him Sumantra made reply ; 

‘ Hear, Sire, a tale of days gone by. 

To many a sage in time of old, 

Sanatkumar, the saint, foretold 
How from thine ancient line, O King, 

A son, when years came round, shovdd .spring. 

‘ Here dwells,’ ’t was* thus the seer began, 

‘ Of Kasyap’s’ race, a holy man, 

Vibhandak named ; to him shall spring 
A son, the famous Rishyasring. 

Bred with the deer that round him roam, 

* Kasyap was a grandson of the God Brahn^i. He i.s supposed to have 
given his name to Kashmir = Kasyapa-mira, Kasyap s Lake. 
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Tlie wood shall he that hermit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall he known 
sjRxcept his holy sire alone. 

Still by those laws shall he abide 
Which lives of youthful Brahmans guide, 

Obedient to the strictest rule 

That forms the young ascetic’s school : 

And all tlie wondering world shall hear 
Of his stern life and penance drear ; 

His care to nurse the lioly fire 
And do the bidding of his sire. 

Then, seated on the Angas’ ' thronq. 

Shall Lomapad to fame he known. 

But folly wrought by that great king 
A irlague upon the land shall bring ; 

No rain for many a year .shall fall 
And grievo’.ts drought shall ruin all. 

The troubled king with many a prayer 
Shall hid the priests some cure declare : 

‘ The lore of Heaven ’tis yours to know. 

Nor are yc blind to things below : 

Declare, 0 holy men, the way 
Tills plague to expiate and stay.’ 

Those he.rt of Brahmans .shall reply : 

' By ever}' ai t, 0 Monarch, try 
Hither to bring Vibhandak’s child. 

Persuaded, captured, or beguiled. 

And when the boy is hither led , 

To him thy daughter duly wed.’ 

But how to bring that wondrous boy 

' The Jienple uf Ang.i. ‘Ang.i is .'s.iid in Hie lexicon.? to be BeiiLr.-il ; 
but here certainly anotlier region is intended .situated at the eonflueiu e 
Ot tlic S.irjii with the Gange.s. and not f.ir distant from Da.s.iratha's 
dominiou.?.’ Goiinj;5io. It ooni|irLsed iiait of Behar and Bhaguljioie. 
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His troubled thoughts will long employ. 
And hopeless to achieve the task 
He counsel of his lords will ask, 

And bid his priests and servants bring 
With honour saintly Rishyaliing. 

But when they hear the monarch’s speech. 
All these their master will beseech. 

With trembling hearts and looks of woe, 
To spare them, for they fear to go. 

And many a plan will they declare 
And crafty plots will frame. 

And promise fair to show him there, 
Unforced, with none to blame. 

On every word his lords shall say. 

The king will meditate. 

And on the third returning day 
Recall them to debate. 

Then this shall be the plan agreed, 

That damsels shall be sent 
Attired in holy hermits’ weed. 

And skilled in blandishment. 

That they the hermit may beguile 
With every art and amorous wile 
Whose use they know so well. 

And by their witcheries seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father’s cell. 

Then when the boy with willing feet 
Shall wander from his calm retreat 
And in that city stand. 

The troubles of the king shall end. 

And streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty land. 

Thus shall the holy RishyaSring * 
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To Lomapacl, tlie mighty king, 

B}' wedlock be allied ; 
or Santa, fairest of the fair. 

In mind and grace beyond compare, 

Shall he his royal bride. 

He, at the Otferiug of the Steed, 

The flames with holy oil shall feed, 

And for King Dasaratha gain 

Sons whom his pra3'ers have begged in vain.’ 

‘I have repeated. Sire, thus far. 

The words of old Sanatkumar, 

In order as he spoke them then 
Amid the crow<l of holy men.’ 

Then Dasaratha cried with joy, 

'Say how the}- brought the hermit boy.’ 
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EisnYAsnmG. 

• — 

The wise Sumantra, thus addressed, 

Unfolded at the Idng’s holiest 
The plan the lords in council laid 
To draw the hermit from the shade : 

'The priest, amid the lordly crowd, 

To LomapM thus spoke aloud : 

‘ Hear, King, the plot our thoughts have framed, 
A harmless trick by all unblamed. 

Far from the ■world that hermit’s child 
Lives lonely in the distant wild ; 

A stranger to the joys of sense. 

His bliss is pain and abstinence ; 

And all unknown are women yet 
To him, a holy anchoret. 

The gentle passions we will wake 
That with resistless influence shake 
The hearts of men ; and he 
Drawn by enchantment strong and sweet 
Shall follow from his lone retreat. 

And come and visit thee. 

Let ships be formed with utmost care 
That artificial trees may bear. 

And sweet fruit deftly made ; 

Let goodly raiment, rich and rare. 

And flowers, and many a bird be there 
Beneath the leafy shade. 

Upon the ship.s thus decked a band ^ 

Of young and lovely girls shall .stand, 
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Kich ia each charm that wakes desire. 

And eyes that burn with amorous fire ; 

skilled to sing, and play, and dance. 
And ply their trade with smile and glance. 
Let these, attired in hermits’ dress. 

Betake them to the wilderness. 

And bring the boy of life austere 
A voluntary captive here.’ 

He ended ; and the king agreed. 

By the priest’s counsel won. 

And all the ministers took heed 
To see his bidding done. . 

In ships with wondrous art prepared 
Away the lovely women fared. 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild, lonely, dreary wood. 

And there tfie leafy cot they found 
Whei'e dwelt the devotee. 

And looked with eager eyes around 
The hermit’s son to see. 

Still, of Vibhandak sore afraid. 

They hid behind the creepers’ shade. 

But when by careful watch they knew 
The elder saint was far from view. 

With bolder steps they ventured nigh 
To catch the youthful hermit’s eye. 

Then all the damsels, blithe and gay. 

At various games began to play. . 

They tossed the flying ball about 
With dance and song and merry shout, 
And moved, their scented tresses bound 
With wreaths, in mazy motion round. 
Some girls as if by frve possessed. 

Sank to the earth in feigned unrest. 
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Up starting quickly to pursue 
Their intermitted game anew. 

It was a lovely sight to see 

Those fair ones, as they played, 

While fragrant robes were floating free, 

And bracelets clashing in their glee 
A pleasant tinkling made. 

The anklet’s chime, the Ko'il’s' cry 
With music filled the place 
As ’twere some city in the sky 
Which heavenly minstrels grace. 

With each voluptuous art they strove 
To win the tenant of the grove. 

And with their graceful forms inspire 
His modest soul with soft desire. 

With arch of brow, with beck and smile. 

With every passion-waking wile * 

Of glance and lotus hand. 

With all enticements that excite 
The longing for unknown delight 
Which boys in vain withstand. 

Forth came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new. 

And gazed in rapt surprise. 

For from his natal hour till then 
On woman or the sons of men 
He ne’er had cast his eyes. 

He saw them with their waists so slim. 

With fairest shape and faultless limb. 

In variegated robes arrayed. 

And sweetly singing as they played. 

‘ The Koil or koJeila (Cuculus ludieus) as the harbinger of spring 
and lore is a universal favourite with Indian poets. His voice when 
first heard in a glorious spring morning is not5inpleasant, but becomes 
in the hot season intolerably wearisome to European ears. 
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Near and more near the hermit drew, 
And watched them at their game, 
'\nJ stronger still the impulse grew 


To question whence they came. 
They marked the young ascetic gaze 
With curious eye and wild amaze. 

And sweet the long-eyed damsels sang, 
And shrill their merry laughter rang. 
Then came they nearer to his side. 

And languishing with passion cried ; 

‘ Whose son, O youth, and who art thou. 
Come suddenly to join us now ? , 

And why dost thou all lonely dwell 
In the wdld wood? Wc jway thee, tell. 
We wish to know thee, gentle youth ; 
Come, tell us, if thou wait, the truth.’ 

He gazed upon that sight he ne’er 
Had seen before, of girls so fair, 

And out of love a longing rose 
His sire and lineage to disclose : 

‘ My father,’ thus he made reply, 

‘ Is Kasyap’s son, a saint most high, 
Vibhandak styled ; from him I came. 
And Kishyasring he calls my name. 

Our hermit cot is near this place ; 

Come thither, O ye fair of face ; 

There be it mine, with honour due. 

Ye gentle youths, to welcome you.’* 


They heard his speech, and gave consent. 
And gladly to his cottage went. 
Vibhandak’s son received them well 
Beneath the shelter of his cell 
With guest-gift, water for their feet, . 

And tvoodland fruit and roots to eat. 
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They smiled, and spoke sweet words like these, 
Delighted with his courtesies : 

‘ We too have goodly fruit in store. 

Grown on the trees that sliade our door ; 
Come, if thou wilt, kind Hermit, haste 
The produce of our grove to taste ; 

And let, O good Ascetic, first 
This lioly water quench thy thirst.’ 

They spoke, and gave him comfits sweet 
Prepared ripe fruits to counterfeit ; 

And many a dainty cate beside 

And luscious mead their stores supplied. 

The seeming fruits, in tasto and look. 

The unsuspecting hermit took. 

For, strange to him, their form beguiled 
The dweller in the lonely wild. 

Then round his nock fair arms wore flung, • 
And there the laughing damsels clung, 

And pressing nearer and more near 
With sweet lips whispered at his ear ; 

While rounded limb and swelling breast 
Tire youthful hermit softly pressed. 

The pleasing charm of that strange bowl. 

The touch of a tender limb, 

Over his yielding spirit stole 
And sweetly vanquished him. 

But VOW'S, they said, must now be paid ; 

They bade the boy farewell, 

And, of the aged saint afraid. 

Prepared to leave the doll. 

With ready guile they told him where 
Their hermit dwelling lay ; 

Then, lest the sire should iind them there, 

Sped by wild paths away'. 
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They fled and left him there alone 
By longing love possessed ; 

An§ with a heart no more his own 
He roamed about distressed. 

The aged saint came home, to find 
The hermit boy distraught, 

Kevolving in his troubled mind 
One solitary thought. 

‘ Why dost thou not, my son,’ he cried, 

‘ Thy due obeisance pay ? 

Why do I see thee in the tide 
Of whelming thought to-day ? 

A devotee should never wear 
A mien so sad and strange. 

Come, quickly, dearest child, declare 
The reason of the change.’ 

And Kishyalting, when questioned thus. 
Made answer in this wise : 

‘0 sire, there came to visit us 
Some men with lovely eyes. 

About my neck soft arms they wound 
And kept me tightly held 

To tender breasts so soft and round. 
That strangely heaved and swelled. 

They sing more sweetly as they dauce 
Than e’er I heard till now, 

And play with many a sidelong glance 
And arching of the brow.’ 

‘ My son,’ .said he,’ thus giants roam 
Where holy hermits are. 

And wander round their peaceful home 
Their rites austere to mar. 

I charge thee, thou must never lay 
Thy trust in ihemf dear boy : 


Booh 1. 
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They seek thee only to betray. 

And woo but to destroy.’ 

Thus having war&ed him of his foes 
That night at home he spent, 

And when the morrow’s sun arose 
Forth to the forest went. 

But Rishyasring with eager pace 
Sped forth and hurried to the place 
Where he those visitants had seen 
Of daintly waist and charming mien. 
When from afar they saw the son 
Of Saint Vibhandak, toward them run, 

To meet the hermit boy they hied. 

And hailed him with a smile, and cried : 

‘ 0 come, we pray, dear lord, behold 
•Our lovely home of which we told ; 

Due honour there to thee we’ll pay. 

And speed thee on thy homeward way.’ 
Pleased with the gracious words they said 
He followed where the damsels led. 

As with his guides his steps he bent, 

That Brahman high of worth, 

A flood of rain from heaven was sent 
That gladdened all the earth. 
Vibhandak took his homeward road, 
And wearied by the heavy load 
Of I’oots and woodland fruit he bore 
Entered at last his.cottage door. 

Fain for his son he looked around. 

But desolate the cell he found. 

He stayed not then to bathe his feet, 
Though fainting with the toil and heat. 
But hurried forth and roamed abouj; 
Calling the boy with cry and shout. 
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Ho searched the wood, hut all iu vain ; 

• Nor tidings of his son could gain. 

Qne day beyond the forest’s bound 
The wandering saint a village found. 

And asked the swains and neatherds there 
Who owned the land so rich and fair. 
With all the hamlets of the plain. 

And herds of kine and fields of grain. 

They listened to the hermit’s words. 

And all the guardians of the herds, 

AVith suppliant hands together pressed. 
This answer to the saint addressed : 

• 

‘ The Angas’ lord who bears the name 
Of Lomapad, renowned by fame. 

Bestowed these hamlets with their kino 
And all their riches, as a sign 
Of grace, on Hishyasring ; and ho 
A'’ibhandak’s son is said to be.’ 

The hermit wdth exulting breast 
The mighty will of fate confessed. 

By meditation's eye discerned ; 

And cheerful to his home returned. 

A stately ship, at early morn, 

The hermit’s son aw^ay had borne. 

Loud roared the clouds, as on he spctl. 

The sk}’ grew blacker overhead ; 

Till, as he reached the royal town, 

A mighty flood of rain came down. . 

By the great rain the monarch’s mind 
The coming of his guest divined. 

To meet the honoured youth ho went, 

And low to earth his head he bent. 

AVTth his own priest to lead the train. 

He gave the gift high guests obtain. 
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And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The city walls, his grace to win. 

He fed him with the daintiest faro, 

He served him with unceasing care, 

And ministered with anxious eyes 
Lest anger in his breast should rise ; 

And gave to be the Brahman’s bride 
His own fair daughter, lotus-eyed. 

Thus loved and honoured by the king. 
The glorious Brahman Rishyasring 
Passed in that royal town his life 
With Santa his bclqved wife.’ 
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60 


CANTO X. 

PdSHYASRim INVITED. 

‘ Again, 0 best of kings, give ear ; 

My saving words attentive hear. 

And listen to the tale of old 
By that illustrious Brahman told, 

‘ Of famed Ikshvaku’s line shall spring 
(’Twas thus he spoke) a pious king, • 
Named Dasaratha, good and great. 

True to his word and foi tunate. 

He with the Angas’ mighty lord 
Shall ever live in sweet accord. 

And his a daughter fair shall bo, 

Santa of happy destiny. 

But Lomapad, the Angas’ chief. 

Still pining in his childless grief, 

To Dasaratha thus shall say : 

‘ Give me thy daughter, friend, I pray. 
Thy Santa of the trancpiil mind, 

The noblest one of womankind.’ 

The father, swift to feel for woe. 

Shall on his friend his child bestow ; 

And he shall take her and depart 
To his own town with joyous heart. 

The maiden home in triumph led. 

To Rishyasring the king shall wed. 

And he with loving joy and pride 
Shall take her for his honoured bride. 
And Dasaratha to a rite 
That best of Brahmans shall invite 
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Canto X. 


THE RAAUYAN. 


G1 


With supplicating prayer. 

To celebrate the sacrifice 
To win him sons and Paradise,' 

That he will fain prepare. 

From him the lord of men at length 
The boon he seeks shall gain. 

And see four sons of boundless strength 
His royal line maintain.’ 

‘ Thus did the godlike saint of old 
The will of fate declare. 

And all that should befall unfold 
Amid the sages there. 

0 Prince supreme of men, go thou, 

Consult thy holy guide. 

And win, to aid thee in thy vow. 

This Brahman to thy side.’ 

Sumantra’s counsel, wise and good. 

King Da^aratha lieard. 

Then by Vaiishtha’s side he stood 
And thus with him conferred : 

‘ Sumantra counsels thus : do thou 
My priestly guide, the plan allow.’ 

Va^ishtha gave his glad consent. 

And forth the happy monarch went 
With lords and servants on the road 
That led to Rishyasring’s abode. 

Forests and rivers duly past. 

He reached the distant town at last 
Of Lomapad the Angas’ king, 

And entered it with welcoming. 

■ ‘ Sons and Paradise are intimately connected in Indian belief. A 
man desires above every thing to have a son to perpetuate his race, and 
to assist with sacrifices and funeral rites to make him worthy to obtain 
•a lofty seat in heaven or to preserve that whiA he h.as already obtained.’ 
UORIIESIO. 
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02 


THE RAMAYAK. 


Booh 1. 


On throngli the crowded streets he came, 
And, radiant as the kindled flame. 

Ho, saw within the monarch’s house 
The hermit’s son most gdorious. 

Tiiere Lomapiid, with joyful breast, 

To him all honour paid. 

For friendship for his royal guest 
His faithful bosom s^%ayed. 

Thus entertained ^\■ith utmost care 
Seven days, or eight, he tai'ried there, 
And then that best of men thus broke 
His purpose to the king, and spoke 
‘ 0 King of men, mine ancient friend,’ 

( Thus Dasaratha prayed ) 

Thy Santa with her husband send 
My sacrifice to aid.’ 

Said he whofi'ulcd the Augas, Yea, 

And his consent was won : 

And then at once he turned away 
To warn the hermit’s son. 

He told him of their ties beyond • 
Their old affection’s faithful bond : 

‘ This king,’ he said, ‘ from days of old 
A well beloved friend I hold. 

To me this pearl of dames he gave 
From childless woe mine age to save. 

The daughter whom he loved so much. 
Moved by compassion’s geutle touch.^ 

In him thy Santa’s father see : 

As I am even so is he. 

F or sons the childless monarch yearns : 
To thee alone for help he turns. 

Go thou, the sacred rite ordain 
To win the sons he prays to gain : 
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Canto X. 


THE RA'MHYAN. 


Oo, with thy wife thy Riicconr lend, 

And give his vows a blissful end.’ 

The hermit’s son with quick accord 
Obeyed the Angas’ mighty lord, 

And with fair Santa at his side 
To Dasaratha’s city hied. 

Each king, with suppliant hands upheld. 
Gazed on the other’s face : 

And then by mutual love impelled 
Met in a close embrace. 

Then Dasaratha’s thoughtful care. 

Before he parted*thence. 

Bade trusty servants homeward bear 
The glad intelligence : 

‘ Let all the town be bright and gay. 

With burning incense sweet ; 

Let banners wave, and water lay 
The dust in every street.’ 

Glad were the citizens to learn 
The tidings of their lord’s return. 

And through the city every man 
Obediently his task began. 

And fair and bright Ayodhya showed, 

As following his guest he rode 
Through the full streets where shell and di 
Proclaimed aloud the king was come. 

And all the people .with delight 
Kept gazing on their king, 

Attended by that youth so bright. 

The glorious Bishyasring. 

When to his home the king had brought 
The hermit’ji saintly son, ^ 

He deemed that all In.^s task wu.s wrought. 
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64 . 


THE RAM Jl TAN. 


Book I. 


And all he prayed for won. 

And lords who saw that stranger dame 
§0 beautiful to view, 

Kejoiced within their hearts, and came 
And paid her honour too. 

There Rishyasring passed blissful days. 

Graced like the king with love and praise. 

And shone in glorious light with her. 

Sweet Santa, for his minister. 

As Brahma’s son Vasishtha, he 
Who wedded Saint Arundhati. ' 

* One of the Pleiades and generally regarde#! as the model of wifely 
excellence. 
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CANTO XL 


THE SACRIFICE DECREED. 

The Dewy Season' came and went ; 

The spring returned again : 

Then would the king, with mind intent, 

His sacrifice ordain. 

He came to Rishyasring, and bowed 
To him of look divine. 

And bade him aid his offering vowed 
For heirs, to save his line. 

Nor would the youth his aid deny : 

He spake the monarch fair, • 

And prayed him for that rite so high 
All requisites prepare. 

The king to wise Su mantra cried 
Who stood aye ready near ; 

‘Go summon quick each holy guide. 

To counsel and to hear.’ 

Obedient to his lord’s behest 
Away Sumantra sped. 

And brought Vasishtha and the rest. 

In Scripture deeply read, 

Suyajna, Vamadeva came, 

Javali, Kasyap’s son. 

And old Vasishtha, dear to fame. 

Obedient every one. 

King Da^aratha met them there 
And duly honoured each, 

■ ♦ 

^ Tiie Hindu year is divided into six seasons of two months each, 
spring, summer, rains, autumn, winter, tand dews. 
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THE R^MJ'VAN. 


Rook J. 


And spoke in pleasant words his fair 
And salutary speech : 

‘ I®! childless longing doomed to pine, 

No happiness, 0 lords, is mine. 

So have I for this cause decreed 
To slay the sacrificial steed. 

Fain would I pay that offering high 
Wherein the horse is doomed to die, 

With Kishya^ring his aid to lend. 

And with your glory to befriend.’ 

With loud applause each holy man 
Received his speech, approved the {)lan, 

And, by the wise Va^ishtha led. 

Gave praises to the king, and said : 

‘ The sons thou cravest shalt thou see, 

Of fairest gjory, born to thee. 

Whose holy feelings bid thee take 
This righteous course for offspring’s sake.’ 

Cheered by the ready praise of those 
Whose aid he sought, his spirits rose, 

And thus the king his speech renewed 
With looks of joy and gratitude ; 

‘ Let w'hat the coming rites require 
Re ready as the priests desire. 

And let the horse, ordained to bleed. 

With fitting guard and priest, be freed.' 

Yonder on Sarju's northern side 
The sacrificial ground provide ; 

And let the saving rites, that naught 
Ill-omened may occur, be wrought. 

The offering 1 announce to-day 

* It -was essential that the horse .should wander free for a year be- 
fore immolation, as a si|n that his master’s paramount sovereignty was 
acknowledged by all neighbouring princes. 
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Canto XI. 


miE RAMAYAX. 


Each lord of earth may claim to pa}', 
Provided that his care can guard 
The holy rite by flaws unmarred. 

Eor wandering fiends, whose watchful spite 
Waits eagerly to spoil each rite. 

Hunting with keenest eye detect 
The slightest slip, the least neglect ; 

And when the sacred work is crossed 
The workman is that moment lost. 

Let preparation due be made : 

Your powers the charge can meet ; 

That so the noble rite he paid 
In every point complete.’ 

And all the Brahmans answered. Yea, 

His mandate honouring. 

And gladly promised to obey 
The order of the king. 

They cried with voices raised aloud : 

‘ Success attend thine aim ! ’ 

Then bade farewell, and lowly bowed. 

And hastened whence they came. 

King Dasaratha w'ent within. 

His well loved wives to see : 

And said : ‘ Your lustral rites begin. 

For these shall prosper me. 

A glorious offering I prepare 
That precious fruit of sons may hear.' 

Their lily faces brightened fast 
Those pleasant words to hear. 

As lilies, when the winter’s past, 

In lovelier hues appear. 
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CANTO XII. 


TEE SACRIFICE BEGUN. 

Again the spring with genial heat 
Returning made the year complete. 

To win him sons, without delay 
His vow the king resolved to pay ; 

And to Vasishtha, saintly man, 

Tn modest words this speech began^- 
‘ Prepare the rite w'ith all things fit 
As is ordained in Holy Writ, 

And keep with utmost care afar 
Whate’er its sacred forms might mar. 

Thou art, m^y lord, my trustie.st guide, 
Kind-hearted, and my friend beside ; 

So is it meet thou undertake 
This heavy task for duty’s sake.’ 

Then he, of twice-born men the best. 
His glad assent at once expressed : 

‘ Fain will I do whate’er may be 
Desired, 0 honoured King, by tlieo.” 

To ancient priests ho spoke, who, trained 
In holy rites, deep skill had gained : 

‘ Here guards be stationed, good and sage, 
Religious men of trusted age. « 

And various workmen send and call. 

Who frame the door and build the wall ; 
With men of every art and trade, 

Who read the stars and ply the spade. 
And mimes and nijnstrels hither bring, 
And damsels trained to dance and .siiu' ’ 

O “ 
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Canto XII. 


THE RAMAYAN. 


Then to the learned men he said. 

In many a page of Scripture read : 

‘ Be yours each rite performed to see 
According to the king’s decree. 

And stranger Brahmans cprickly call 
To this great rite that welcomes all. 
Pavilions for the princes, decked 
With art and ornament, erect. 

And handsome booths by thousands made 
The Brahman visitors to shade. 

Arranged in order side by side. 

With meat and drin^ and all supplied. 
And ample stables we shall need 
For many an elephant and steed : 

And chambers where the men may he, 
And vast apartments, broad and high. 

Fit to receive the countless bands 
Of warriors come from di.stant lauds. 

For our own people too provide 
Sufficient tents, extended wide. 

And stores of meat and drink prepare, 
And all that can be needed there. 

And food in plenty must be found 
For guests from all the country round. 

Of various viands presents make. 

For honour, not for pity’s sake. 

That fit regard and worship be 
Paid to each caste iij due degree. 

And let not wish or wrath e.xcite 
Your hearts the meanest guest to slight ; 
But still observe with special grace 
Those who obtain the foremost place. 
Whether for happier skill in art ^ 

Or bearing in the rite their part. 
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70 ^ THE RJ^MJHTAN. Book 1. 

Do you, I pray, with friendly mind 
Perform the task to you assigned, 

And work the rite, as bids the law. 

Without omission, slip, or flaw.’ 

They answered : ‘ As thou seest fit 
So will we do and naught omit.’ 

The sage Vasishtha then addressed 
Sumantra called at his behest : 

‘ The princes of the earth invite, 

And famous lords who guard the rite, 

Priest, Warrior, Merchant, lowdy thrall. 

In countless thousands summon all. r 
Where’er their home be, far or near, 

Gather the good with honour here. 

And Janak, whose imperial sway 
The men of Mithila' obey. 

The firm of vow, the dread of foes, 

Who all the lore of Scripture knows, 

Invite him here with honour high. 

King Dalaratha’s old ally. 

And Kasi’s lord of gentle speech. 

Who finds a pleasant word for each, 

In length of days our monarch’s peer, 

Illustrious king, invite him here. 

The father of our ruler’s bride. 

Known for his virtues far and wide. 

The king whom Kekaya’s' realms obey, 

' Called also Videha, later Tlrabhukti, corrupted into the modern Tir- 
hut, a province bounded on the west and east by the Gandaki and 
Kaulikl rivers, on the south by the Ganges, and on the north by the 
skirts of the Himalayas. ‘ 

2 The celebrated city of Benares. See Dr. Hall's learned and exhaus- 
tive Monograph in the Sacred City of the Hindus, by the Rev. M. A, 
Sherring. a 

Kekaya is supposed to have been in the Panjab. The name of 
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Canto XII. 


THE R. (MAY AX. 
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Him with his son invite, I pray. 

And Lomapad, the Angas’ king. 

True to his vows and godlike, bring. ^ 

Far be thine invitations sent 
To west and south and orient. 

Call those who rule Surashtra’s' land, 

Su Vila’s ■ realm and Sindhu’s strand. 

And all the kings of earth beside 
In friendship’s bonds with us allied ; 

Invite them all to hasten in 
With retinue and kith a,Ed kin.’ 

Vasishtha’s speec^ without delay 
Sumantra bent him to obey. 

And sent his trusty envoys fortli 
Eastward and westward, south and north. 

Obedient to the saint’s request 

Himself he hurried forth, and pressed * 

Each nobler chief and lord and king 
To hasten to the gathering. 

Before the saint Vanish tha stood 

All those who wrought with stone an<l wood, 

And showed the work which every one 
In furtherance of the rite had done. 

Eejoiced their ready zeal to see. 

Thus to the craftsmen all said he : 

‘ I charge ye, masters, see to tliis. 

That there be nothing done amiss. 

And this, I pray, in^mind be borne. 

That not one gift ye give in scorn : 

Whenever scorn a gift attends 

k ^ 

the king was Asvapati (Lord of Horses), father of Dasaratha’s wife 
Kaikeyi. 

* Surat. 

“ Apparently in the weot of India not fai' from the Indus, 
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Great sin is his who thus offends.’ 

And now some days and nights had past, 
An^ kings began to gather fast. 

And precious gems in liberal store 
As gifts to Dasaratha bore. 

Then joy thrilled through Vasishtha’s breast 
As thus the monarch he addressed : 

‘ Obedient to thy high decree 
The kings, my lord, are come to thee. 

And it has been my care to greet 
And honour all with reverence meet. 

Thy servants’ task is ended quite. 

And all is ready for the rite. 

Come forth then to the sacred ground 
Where all in order will be found.’ 

Then Kishyasring confirmed the tale : 

Nor did theii' words to move him fail. 

The stars propitious influence lent 
When forth the world’s great ruler went. 
Then by the sage Vasishtha led 
The priest began to speed 
Those glorious rites wherein is shed 
The lifeblood of the steed. 
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CANTO XIII. 


THE SACRIFICE FIJI SHED. 

The circling year had filled its course, 

And back was brought the wandering horse : 

CD O 

Then upon Sarju’s northern strand 
Began the rite the king had planned. 

With llishyasring the forms to guide. 

The Brahmans to tl?eir task applied. 

At that great offering of the steed 
Their lofty-minded king decreed. 

The priests, who all the Scripture knew. 
Performed their part in order due, ’ 

And circled round in solemn train 
As precepts of the law ordain. 

Pravargya rites ‘ were duly sped ; 

For Upasads" the flames were fed. 

Then from the plant^ the juice was squeezed, 
And those high saints with minds rvell pleased 
Performed the mystic rites begun 
With bathing ere the rise of sun. 


1 ‘ The Pravargya ceremony lasts for three days, and is alvr.iys per- 
formed twice a day, in the forenoon and afternoon. It precede., the 
animal and Soma sacrifices. For without having undergone it, no mio 
i.s allowed to take part in the solemn Soma feast prejjared for the 
gods.’ HarG's Aitareya Brahmayam. Vol. II. p. 41. note. q. v, 

- T’pasads. ‘The Gods said. Let n.s perform the hurnt-offering.s 
called Upasads (i. e. besieging). For by means of an Upasad, i. c. be- 
sieging, they conquer a large (fortified) town.’ — Hid. p. 52. 

The Soma plant, or Asclepia.s Acida. Its fermented juice w.a; 
drunk in sacrifice by the priests and oli'ered to tUo Gods r\ho enjoyed 
the intoxicating draught. 
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They gave the portion, Indra’s claim, 

And hymned the King whom none can blame. 
Th^ mid-day bathing followed next. 

Observed as bids the holy text. 

Then the good priests wdth utmost care. 

In form that Scripture’s rules declare. 

For the third time pure water shed 
On high-souled Dasaratha’s head. 

Then Rishyasring and all the rest 
To Indra and the Gods addressed 
Their sweet-toned hymn of praise and prayer, 
And called them in the rite to share. 

With sweetest song and hymn entoncd 
They gave the Gods in heaven enthroned. 

As duty bids, the gifts they claim. 

The holy oil that feeds the flame. 

And many aA offering there was paid. 

And not one slip in all was made. 

For with most careful heed they saw 
That all was done by Veda law. 

None, all those days, was seen oppressed 
By hunger or by toil distressed. 

Why speak of human kind ? No beast 
Was there that lacked an ample feast. 

For there was store for all who came, 

For orphan child and lonely dame ; 

The old and young were well supplied, 

The poor and hungry satisfied. 

Throughout the day a.scetics fed. 

And those who roam to beg their bread : 

While all around the cry was still, 

‘ Give forth, give forth,’ and ‘ Eat your fill.’ 

‘ Give forth with liberal hand the meal. 

And various robes in* largess deal.’ 
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Urged by these cries on every side 
Unweariedly their task they plied: 

And heaps of food like hills in size , 

In boundless plenty met the eyes : 

And lakes of sauce, each day renewed, 

Refreshed the weary multitude. 

And strangers there from distant lands. 

And women folk in crowded bands 
The best of food and drink obtained 
At the great rite the king ordained. 

Apart from all, the Brahmans there, 

Thousands on thou^nds, took their share 
Of various dainties sweet to taste. 

On plates of gold and silver placed. 

All ready set, as, when they willed. 

The twice-born men their places filled. 

And servants in fair garments dressed * 

Waited upon each Brahman guest. 

Of cheerful mind and mien were they. 

With gold and jewelled earrings gay. 

The best of Brahmans praised the fare 
Of countless sorts, of flavour rare : 

And thus to Raghu’s son they cried : 

‘We bless thee, and are sati.sfied.’ 

Between the rites some Brahmans spent 
The time in learned argument. 

With ready flow of speech, sedate. 

And keen to vanquish in debate. ' 

* * Tiini in cserimoniarum iutervallis Brachmanse facundi, sollertes, 
crebros sermones de rerum causis instituebant, alter alterum vincendi 
cupidi. This public disputation in the assembly of Brahmans on the 
nature of things, and the almost fraternal connexion between theology 
and philosophy deserves some notice ; whereas the priests of some re- 
ligions are generally but little inclined to show favour to philosophers, 
nay, sometimes persecute them with the m(^t rancorous hatred, as we 
are taught both by history and experience.... This Uoka is found in the 
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There day by day the holy train 
Performed all rites as rules ordain. 

No priest in all that host was found 
Put kept the vows that held him bound : 

None, but the holy Vedas knew. 

And all their six-fold science * too. 

No Brahman therp was found unfit 
To speak with eloquence and wit. 

And now the appointed time came near 
The sacrificial posts to rear. 

They brought them, and prepai-ed to fi.x 
Of Bel ^ and KhMir ^ six and six ; f 
Six, made of the Palasa ‘ tree, 

Of Fig-wood one, apart to be : 

Of Sleshmat ^ and of Devadar ® 

One column qach, the mightiest far : 

So thick the two, the arms of man 
Their ample girth would fail to span. 

All these with utmost care were wrought 

MSS. o£ different recensions of the Riimfy.nn, and we have, therefore,.' 
the most trustworthy testimony to the antiquity of philosophy among 
the Indians.’ Sculegel. 

* The^lnyasor appendices of the Vedas, pronunciation, pro, 5 ody, 
grammar, ritual, astronomy, and explanation of ob3curitie.s. 

- In Sanskrit i-ilva, the Marmelns. ‘ He who desires food and 
wishes to grow fat, ought to make his Yiipa (sacrificial post) of Bilva 
Wood.’ Hacg's Aitaraja Brahmanam. Vu? II. p. 73. 

^ The Mimosa Catechu. ‘ He who desires heaven ought tu make his 
Viipa of Khaclira wood.’ — Ihiel. 

> The Butea Froudosa. ‘ He who, desires beauty and sacred know- ' 
ledge ought to make his Yiipa of PaUsa wood.’ — likl. 

'' The Cardia Latifolia. 

" A kind of pine. Thf word means literally the tree of the God,, ■ 
Compare the Hebrew rTltT' ‘ trees of the Lord.’ 
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By hand of priests in Scripture taught, 

And all with gold were gilded bright 
To add new splendour to the rite : 
Twenty-and-one those stakes in all. 

Each one-and-twenty cubits tall : 

And one-and-twenty ribbons there 
Hung on the pillars, bright and fair. 

Firm in the earth they stood at last. 

Where cunning craftsmen fixed them fast ; 
And there unshaken each remained, 
Octagonal and smoothly planed. 

Then ribbons oveivall were hung, 

• ° 

And flowers and scent around them flung. 

Thus decked they cast a glory forth 

Like the great saints who star the north. ' 

The sacrificial altar then 

Was raised by skilful twice-born men, * 

In shape and figure to behold 

An eagle with his wings of gold. 

With twice nine pits and formed three-fold. 
Each for some special God, beside 
The pillars were the victims tied ; 

The birds that roam the wood, the air. 

The water, and the land were there. 

And snakes and things of reptile birth. 

And healing herbs that spring from earth : 
As texts prescribe, in Scripture found. 

Three hundred victims there were bound. 

• 

The steed devoted to the host 
Of Gods, the gem they honour most, 

"^Was duly sprinkled. Then the Queen 
Kausalya, with delighted mien. 


■ The Hiudus call the constellatiou o£ Ursa Major the Seven Rishia 
or Saints. 
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reverent steps around him paced. 

And with sweet wreaths the victim graced ; 
Then with three swords in order due 

t 

She smote the steed with joy, and slew. 
That night the queen, a son to gain, 

With calm and steady heart was fain 
By the dead charger’s side to stay 
From evening till the break of day. 

Then came three priests, their care to lead 
d’he other queens to touch the steed, 

Upon Kausalya to attend. 

Their company and aid to lend. .. 

As b}' the horse she still reclined. 

With happy mien and cheerful mind. 

With Rish3’asring the twice-born came 
And praised and blessed the royal dame. 
The priest who well his duty knew. 

And every sense could well subdue. 

From out the bony chambers freed 
And boiled the marrow of the steed. 

Above the steam the monarch bent. 

And, as he smelt the fragrant scent. 

In time and order drove afar 
All error that his hopes could mar. 

Then sixteen priests together came 
And cast into the sacred flame 
The severed members of the horse. 

Made ready all in ordered course. 

On piles of holy Fig-tree raised 
The meaner victims’ bodies blazed : 

The steed, of all the creatures slain. 

Alone required a pile of cane. 

Three days, as is by law decreed, 

Lasted that Offering of the Steed. 
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The Chatiishtom began the rite, 

And when the sun renewed his light, 

The Ukthya followed : after came 
The Atiratra’s holy flame. 

These were the rites, and many more. 

Arranged by light of holy lore, 

The Aptoryam of mighty power. 

And, each performed in proper hour. 

The Ahhijit and Visvajit 
With every form and service fit ; 

And with the sacrifice at night 

The J3'otishtom and^xYvus rite. ‘ 

* — : 

' A minute account of these ancient ceremonies would be out of 
place here. •' Agnishtoma is the name of a sacrifice, or rather a series of 
offerings to fire for five days. It is the first and principal part of the 
Jyotishtoma, one of the great sacrifices in which especially the juice of 
the Soma plant is offered for the purpose of obtaining Swarga or 
heaven.’ GoLnsTCcKER’s Dictioxaet. ‘ The Agnis/itonm is Agni. It is 
called so because they (the gods) praised him with this Stoma. They 
called it so to hide the proper meaning of the word ; for the gofts like 
to hide the proper meaning of words.’ 

‘ On account of four classe.s of gods having praised Agni with four 
Stomas, the whole was called Chahtushtoma (containing four Stomas).’ 

‘ It (the Agnishtoma) is called Ji/otishtoma, for they praised Agni 
when he had raisen up (to the sky) in the shape of a light ( j yotis).’ 

‘ This (Agnishtoma) is a sacrificial performance which has no begin- 
ning and no end.’ Haug’s Aitareya Brahmanam. 

The Atiratra, literally lasting through the night, is a division of the 
service of the Jyotishtoma. 

The Abhijit, the everywhere rictorioiis, is the name of a sub-division 
of the great sacrifice of the Gavamanaya. 

The Tisvajit, or the all*conquering, is a similar sub division. 

Ayus, is the name of a service forming a division of the Abhiplava 
sacrifice. 

"IV 

The Aptorydm is the seventh or last part of the Jyotishtoma, for the 
performance of which it is not essentially necessary, but a voluntary 
sacrifice instituted for the attainment of a specific desire. The literal 
meaning of the word would be in conformity with the Praudhamano- 
rama ‘a sacrifice which procures the attainment of the desired object.’ 
Goldstccker’s Dictiosart. 
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The task was done, as laws prescribe : 
The monarch, glory of his tribe. 
Bestowed the land in liberal grants 
Upon the sacred ministrants. 

He gave the region of the east. 

His conquest, to the Hotri priest. 

The west, the celebrant obtained ; 

The south, the priest presiding gained ; 
The northern region was the share 
Of him who chanted forth the prayer. ‘ 
Thus did each priest obtain his meed 
At the great Slaughter of the Steed, 
Ordained, the best of all to be. 

By self-existent deity. 

Ikshvaku’s son with joyful mind 
This noble fee to each assigned. 

But all the priests with one accord 
Addressed that im polluted lord : 


‘ The Uhthja is a slight modification of the Agnishtoma sacrifice. 
The noun to be supplied to it is Tcratn. It is a Soma sacrifice also, and 
one of the seven Sahathas or component parts of the Jyotishtoma. Its 
name indicates its nature. For Uithja means “ what refers to the 
Uktha,” which is an older name for Shastra, i. e. a recitation of one of 
the Hotri priests at the time of the Soma libations. Thus this sacri- 
fice is only a kind of supplement to the Agnishtoma.’ Haco. Ai. B. 

' ‘ Four classes of priests were required in India at the most solemn 
sacrifices. 1. The officiating priests, manual labourers, and acolytes, 
who had chiefly to prepare the sacrificial ground, to dress the altar, 
slay the victims, and pour out the libations. 2. The choristers, who 
chant the sacred hymns. 3. The reciters or readers, who repeat cer- 
tain hymns. 4. The overseers or bishops, who watch and superintend 
the proceedings of the other priests, and ought to be familiar with all 
the Vedas. The formulas and verses to be muttered by the first class 
are contained in the Yajur-veda-sanhitd, The hymns to be sung By 
the second class are in the Sama-veda-sanhiti. The Atharva-veda is 
said to be intended for the Brahman or overseer, who is to watch the 
proceedings of the sacrifice, and to remedy any mistake that may occur. 
The hymns to be recite(f by the third class are contained in the Rig- 
veJa.’ Chips from a German WorTcsliop. 
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‘ ’ Tis thine alone to keep the whole 
Of this broad earth in firm control. 

No gift of lands from thee we seek : 

To guard these realms our hands were weak. 
On sacred lore our days are spent : 

Let other gifts our wants content.’ 

The chief of old Ikshvaku’s line 
Gave tljem ten hundred thousand kine, 

A hundred millions of fine gold, 

The same in silver four timei told. 

But every priest in presence there 
With one accord resigned hi. share. 

To Saint Yasislitha, high of soul, 

And r.isbyasrii: ^ they gave the whole. 

Tiiat largess pleased those Eiahmans well, 
Who bade the piince his wishes tell. . 

Then Dalaratlm, mighty hmg, 

Made au-swer thus to Rishyasiing : 

‘ 0 holy Hermit, of thy grace, 

Vouchsafe tlie iucrea'jc of my race.’ 

He spoke ; nor wa.s his prayer denied : 

The best of Brahmans thus replied : 

‘Four sons, 0 Monarch, shall be thine. 
Upholders of thy royal line.’ 
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CANTO XIV. 

liAVAiy DOOMED. 

The saint, well I'ead in holy lore, 

Pondered awhile his answer o’er, 

And thus again addressed the king. 

His wandering thoughts regathering ; 

‘ Another rite will 1 begin 

Which shall the sons thou era vest jtidn, 

Where all things shall be d.uly sped 
And first Athatva texts be read.’ 

Then by Vibhanduk’s gentle son 
Was that lygli sacrifice begun, 

Tlie king’s advantage seeking still 
And zealous to perforin his will. 
iSlovv all the Gods had gathered there, 

E.tch cue for his allotted share : 

Brahma, the ruler of the .sky, 

Stl. iuu, Karayun, Lord most high, 

And holy Itidra men might view 
With Maruts’ for his retinue ; 

The heavenly chorister, and saint, 

And spirit pure from earthly taint, 

Wun one accord hal sought the nlace 
Tile high-souled mouarch's rite to grace. 

Then to the Gods wlio came to take 

Th ir proper share the hermit spake : ^ 

‘ For vuu has DaSaratha 'lain 
The voti\e steed, a son to gain ; 

* The jtaruts are tbc winds, deified in the religion of the Veda like 
other mighty powers and phenomena of nature. 
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Stern penance-rites the king has tried, 
And in firm faith on you relied, 

And now with undiminished care 
A second rite would fain prepare. 

But, 0 ye Gods, consent to grant 
The longing of your supplicant. 

For him beseeching hands I lift. 

And pray you all to grant the gift. 

That four fair sons of high renown 
The offerings of the king may crown.’ 
They to the hermit’s sou replied ; 

‘ His longing shall be gratified. 

For, Biahman, in most high degree 
We love the king and honour tliee ’ 

These words the Gods in answer said, 
And vanished thence by India led. 

Thus to the Lord, the worlds who made. 
The Immortals all assembled prayed : 

‘ 0 Brahma, mighty by thy grace, 

Eavan, who rules the giant race, 
Torments us in his senseless pri.le. 

And penance-loving saints beside. 

For thou well pleased in days of old 
Gavest the boon that makes him bold. 
That God nor demon e’er should kill 
His charmed life, for so thy will. 

We, honouring that high behest. 

Bear all his rage tliotigh sore di.'tres.sed. 
That lord of giants fierce and fell 
Scourges the earth and heaven and hell. 
JBad with thy boon, his impious rage 
Smites saint and bard .and God and sage. 
The sun himself withholds his glow,. 

The wind in fear foi'hcars to blow ; 
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The fire restrains his wonted heat 
Where stand the dreaded Ravan’s feet, 
And, necklaced with the wandering wave, 
The sea before him fears to rave. 

Kiivera’s self in sad defeat 
Is driven from his blissful seat. 

We see, we feel the giant’s might, 

And woe conies o’er us and affright. 

To thee, 0 Lord, thy suppliants pray 
To find some cure this plague to stay.’ 

Thus by the gathered Gods addressed 
He pondered in his secret breast, 

And said : ‘ One only way I find ' 

To slay this fiend of evil mind. 

He prayed me once his life to guard 
From demon, God, and heavenly bard, 
And spirits df the earth and air. 

And I consenting heard his prayer. 

But the proud giant in his scorn 
Becked not of man of woman born. 

None else may take his life away. 

But only man the fiend may slay.’ 

The Gods, with Iiidra at their head, 
Btjoicecl to hear the words he said. 

Then, crowned with glory like a flame. 
Lord Tislinu to the council came ; 

His hands shell, mace, and discus bore, 
And saffron were the robes he wore. 
Biding his eagle through the crowd. 

As the sun rides upon a cloud, 

IiVith bracelets of fine gold, he came 
Loud welcomed by the Gods’ acclaim. 

His praise they sang with one consent. 
And cried, in lotvly reverence bent ; 
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Canto XIV. THE RAM AY AN. 

‘ O Lord whose hand fierce Madhu ' slew, 

Be thou our refuge, firm and true ; 

Friend of the suffering worlds art thou. 

We pray thee help thy suppliants now.’ 

Then Vishnu spake : ‘ Ye Gods, declare. 

What may I do to grant your prayer ? ’ 

‘ King Da^aratha’, thus cried they, 

‘ Fervent in penance mauy a day, 

The sacrificial steed has slain. 

Longing for sons, but all in vain. 

Now, at the cry of us forlorn, 

Incarnate as his seeci be born. 

Three queens has he : each lovely dcune 
Like Beauty, Modesty, or Fame. 

Divide thyself in four, and be 

His offspring by these noble three. . 

Man’s nature take, and sla^' in fight 
Ha van who laughs at heavenly might : 

This common scourge, this rankling thorn 
Whom the three worlds too long have borne. 

For Ravan in the senseless pride 
Of might unequalled has defied 
The host of heaven, and plagues with woe 
Angel and bard and saint below. 

Crushing each spirit and each maid 
Who plays in Nandan’s ^heavenly shade. 

O conquering Lord, to thee we bow ; 

Our surest hope and’trust art tliou. 

Regard the world of men below. 

And slay the Gods’ tremendous foe.’ 

WRien thus the suppliant Gods had prayed, 

' A Titan or fiend -whose destruction has given Vishnu one 
well-known titles, Madhava. • 

- The garden of Indra, 
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His wise reply Narayan' made ; 

‘ What task demands my presence there. 

And whence this dread, ye Gods declare.’ 

* The Gods replied : ‘ We fear, 0 Lord, 

Fierce Ravan, ravener abhorred. 

Be thine the gloriou.s task, we pray. 

In human form this fiend to slay. 

By thee of all the Blest alone 
This sinner may he overthrown. 

He gained by penance long and dire 
The favour of the mighty Sire. 

Then He who every gift bestows , ' 

Guarded the fiend from heavenly^ foes. 

And gave a pledge his life that kept 
From all things living, man except. 

On him thu| armed no other foe 
Than man may deal the deadly blow. 

Assume, 0 King, a mortal birth. 

And strike the demon to the earth.’ 

Then Vishnu, God of Gods, the Lord 
Supreme by all the worlds adored. 

To Brahma and the suppliants spake : 

‘ Dismiss your fear ; for your dear sake 
In battle will I smite him dead. 

The cruel fiend, the Immortals’ dread. 

And lords and ministers and all 
His kith and kin with him shall fall. 

Then, in the world of mortal men. 

Ten thousand years and hundreds ten 
I as a human king will reign, v 

And guard the earth as my domain.’ 

‘ One of the most ancient and popular of tlie numerous names of 
Vishnu. The word has (been derived in several ways, and may mean 
he who moved on the ( primordial) v;atcrs, or he v:ko pervades or in- 
f lienees men or their thovghts. 
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Canto X/F. 


THE RjHilAYAN. 


God, saint, and nymph, and ministrel thron 
With heavenly voices raised their song 
In hymns of triumph to the God 
Whose conci'',ering feet on Madhu trod : 

‘ Champion of Gods, as man appear. 

This cruel Ravan slay, 

The thorn that saints and hermits fear, 

The plague that none can stay. 

In savage fury uncontrolled 
His pride for ever grows ; 

He dares the Lord of Gods to hold 
Among his deaulv foes.’ 
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• CANTO XV. 

TEE EECTAR. 

When wisest Vishnu thus had given 
His promise to the Gods of heaven. 

He pondered in lus secret mind 
A suited place of birtli to tiud. 

Then he decreed, the lolus-eyed. 

In four his being to <iivide, 

And Dasaratlic. gracious king, * 

He chose as sire from wliom to spring 
That chiliicss prince, of high renown, 
Who smote in war Ids focinen down, 

At that sanle tiiisc- with utmost care 
Prepai'c-J the rite that wins an heir.' 

Then Vishnu, fain on eaidh to dwell. 

Bade the Almighty Sire farewell, 

And vanishetl while a reverent crowd 
Of Gods and saints in worship bowed. 

The monarch watclied the sacred rite, 
'When a vast form of awful micrht, 

Of matchless splendour, .strength, and size 
Was Tnaiiifc't before his eyes. 

From forth the ,sacrifiei-d flame, 

D.irk, robed in red, the bciac came. 

His voice was drumlike, iond and low. 

His fice s’tiT.is.' l .vith rosy glow. 

Like a h'lge li.'u’s m.me appeared 
The long locks of Ids bmr and heard. 

He shone with maiij'^ a lucky .sign, 


* The Horse-Sacrifica, just described. 
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And many an ornament divine ; 

A towei'ino' mountain in his heisrht. 

A tiger in his gait and mignt. 

Ko precious mine more rich could be, 
No burning flame more bright than he. 
His arms embraced in loving hold, 

Like a dear vife, a vase of gold 
Whose silver lining held a draught 
Of nectar as in heaven is quatfed ; 

A vase so vast, so briglit to viesv, 

Tliey scarce coiild count the vision true. 
Upon tlio king his eyes he bent. 

And said ; ‘ Tlie Lord*of life has sent 
His servant down, O .Prince, to be 
A messenger from heaven to thee.’ 

The king with all hi.s nobles by 
Kaised reverent har.ds and made reply : 
' Welcome, 0 glorious being ! Say 
How can mv care tiiy grace repay.’ 
EuvC'y of ir.iii vrliom all adore 
Thus to the king he spake once more : 

‘ The Gods accept thy worship : they 
Give thee the blessed fruit to-day. 
ApjDroach and take, O glorious King, 
This heavenly nectar wdiich I bring. 
For it shall give thee sons and wealth. 
And bless thee with a store of health. 
Give it to those fair cj^ueeus of thine. 
And bid them quaff the drink divine : 
And they the princely sons shall bear 
L(|ig sought by sacrifice and prayer.’ 

‘Yea, 0 my lord,’ the monarch said, 
And took the vase upon his head, , 
The gift of Gods, of fine gold wrought, 
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With store of heavenh’ liquor fraught. 

He honoured, filled with transport new, 

T|iat wondrous l.eing, fair to view, 

As round the envoy of the God 
With reverential steps he trod.' 

His errand done, that form of light 
Arose and vanished from the sight. 

High rapture filled the monarch’s soul. 

Possessed of that celestial bowl, 

As when a man Vjy want distressed 
With unexpected wealth is blest. 

And rays of transport seemed to fall 
Illuminating bower and hall, * 

As when tlie autumn moon ride.s higli, 

And floods with lovely light the .sky, 

Quic'it to the ladies’ bower he .sped, 

And thus tfl Queen Kausalya .said ; 

‘ Thi.s.genial nectar take and quaft,’ 

He spoke, and gave the lady half. 

Part of the nectar that remainetl 
Sumitra from his hand obtained. 

He gave, to make her fruitful toi-, 

Kaikeyi half the residue. 

A portion yet remaining thne. 

He pau.sed awhile to think, 

' To walk round an object keeping the riglit ^ide towards it is a 
mark of great respect. The .Sanskrit word for the observance is 
pradal-shina, from pra pro, and daksha, ri^ht, Greek StSfoe, Latin 
dexter, Gaelic deas-il. A similar ceremony ks ob.served by the Gaels. 

‘ In the meantime she traced around him, with waverinv .steps 
the propitiation, which some have thought h.-.s been derived fromllm 
Drmdical mythology. It consists, as is well known, in the perfon 
who makes the dcasil walking three times round the person who is the 

object of the ceremony, taking care to move according to the course 

of tne suD.’ • 


Scott. The Two Urorcrs. 
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Then gave Sumitra, with her share, 
The remnant of the drink. 

Thus on each queen of those fair three 
A part the king bestowed, 

And with sweet hope a child to see 
Their yearning bosoms glowed. 

The heavenly bowl the king supplied 
Their longing souls relieved, 

And soon, with rapture and with pride. 
Each royal dame conceived. 

He gazed upon each lady's face. 

And triumphed as he gazed. 

As India in his royal place 
By Gods and spirits praised. 
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CANTO XVI. 

TEE TAEAES. 

When Vishnu thus had gone on earth, 
From the great king to take his birth. 

The self-existent Lord of all 
Addressed the Gods who heard bis call : 
‘For Yishnu’s sake, the strong and true. 
Who seeks the good of all of you* 

Make helps, in war to lend him aid, 

In forms that change at will, aiTayed, 

Of wizard skill and hero might, 

Out'ti ippelR of the wind in flight, 

Skillfd in the arts of counsel, wise. 

And Vishnu’s peers in bold emprise ; 

^Vith heavenly arts and prudence fraught. 
By no devices to be caught ; 

Skilled ill all weapons’ lore and use 
As they who drink the immortal juice. ' 
And let the nymjihs supreme in grace, 
■And maidens of the min.strel race. 
Monkeys and snakes, and tho.se who rove 
Free spirits of the hill and grove. 

And wandering Daughters of the Air, 

In monkey form brave children hear. 

So er-t the lord of bears I shaped. 

Born from my mouth as wide I gaped.’ 

Thus by the mighty Sire addressed 
They all obeyed his high behest, 

* The A mrit, the nectar of the Indian Gods. 
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And thus begot in countless swarms 
Brave sons disguised in sylvian forms. 

Each God, each sage became a sire. 

Each minstrel of the heavenly quire, ’ " 

Each faun, ^ of childien strong and good 
Whose feet should roam the hill and wood. 

Snakes, bards," and spirits,* serpents bold 
Had sons too numerous to be told. 

Bali, the woodland hosts who led, 

High as Maheiidra’s * lofty head. 

Was Indrids child. That noblest fire, 

The Sun, was great Sugriva’s sire. 

Tara, the mighty monkey, he 
Was offspring of Vrihaspati : ® 

Tara the matchless chieftain, boast 
For wisdom of the Viinar host. 

Of Gandhamadan brave and bold • 

The father was the Lord of Gold. 

' Gandhiin-'iis i.'5"urli..-y's Gl-.-n'l)voi;r.<) are celestial mii^icLuri ia' 
habitine India's heaveu auJ furmiiig the orchestra at all tlii b .annere 
of the piincuAil dcitie©, 

2 ya/dd/;^?. d.^mi:rod^ EiftendxTit e--peciblly on Kiivera, and employed 
by him in the care of liis gardeii and treadures, 

3 demigods attached also to the service of K.ivera, 
celestial musicians, represented htie centaurs reversed with, hurnun 
figures and Lories’ heads. 

^ Siddh'is, demigods or spirits of undefined attributes, occupying 
with the Vidijddhifras the middle air or region between the earth and 
the sun. ' 

Schlegel translates : *' Divi, Sapientes, Fidicines, Prwpetes, illuatres 
Genii^Prgecone.sque procreurunt iritos, masculos, silvicolas ■ nngue^ 
porro, Hippocej)huli, Beiti, Alij:eri. Seipputescpie frequentes ab uTter 
generavere prulem iunumerabilem.’ 

^ A mountain in the south of India. 

f 

^ The preceptor of the God'? and regeni «‘f th<‘ r-lanot Jupiter, 
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Nala the mighty, dear to fame, 

Of skilful Vilv’akarma' came. 

From Agui, -Nila bright as flame, 

^Vho ia his splendour, might, and worth. 

Surpassed the sire who gave him birth. 

The heavenly Asvins,* swift and fair, 

Were fathers of a noble pair. 

Who, Dwivida and Mainda named. 

For beauty like their sires were famed. 

Yarun ' was father of Sushen, 

Of Sarabh, he who sends the rain. ^ 

Hanuman, best of monkey kind. 

Was son of him who breathes thi wind : 

Like thunderbolt in frame was he. 

And swift as Garud’s® self could flee. 

These thousands did the Gods create 
Endowed with might that none could mate. 

In iiionkey forms that changed at will : 

So strong their wish the fiend to kill. 

In mountain size, like lions thewed, 

LTp sprang the wondrous multitude, 

Auxiliar hosts in every shape. 

Monkey and hear and highland ape. 

‘ The celestial architect, the Incliau Hephieatus, Mulciber, or Vulcan. 

- The God of Fire. 

3 Twin children of the Sun, the phyaicians of Swarga or Indra’s 
heaven. 

* The deity of the waters. , 

Parjanya, sometimes confounded with Indra. 

® The bird and vehicle of Vishnu. He is generally representeu* as a 
being something between a man and a bird and cond.lered .is the so- 
vereign (.f the feathered race. He may be compared uith the Simur>.'h 
of the Persians, the ’AnU of the Arabs, tlio Giiitiu of chivalry, the 
Phrenix of Egypt, audithe bird that .sirs upon the ash Yggdra.sil of 
tke Edda. ^ 
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In each the strength, the mig'ht, the mien 
Of hi? own parent God were seen. 

Some chiefs of Vanar mothers came, 

Some of she-hear and minstrel dame, 

Skilled in all arms in battle’s shock. 

The brandished tree, the loosened rock ; 

And prompt, should other weapons fail. 

To fight and slay with tooth and nail. 

Their strength could shake the hills amain. 
And rend the rooted trees in twain. 

Disturb with their impetuous sweep 
The Kivers’ Lord, the Ocean deep. 

Rend with their feet t^e seated ground. 

And pass wide floods with airy bound. 

Or forcing through the sky their way 
The very clouds by force could stay. 

Mad elephants that wander through 
The forest wilds, could they subdue. 

And with their furious shout could scare 
Dead upon earth the bird.s of air. 

So were the svlvan chieftains formed ; 
Tliou.sands on thousauds still they swarmed. 
These tvere the leaders honoured most, 

The captains of the Vanar host. 

And to each lord and chief and guide 
Was monkey offspring born beside. 

Then ly tlie bears’ great monarch stood 
The other roamers of the wood. 

And turned, their pathless homes to seek. 

To forest and to mountain peak. 

«• 

The leaders of the monkey baud 
By the two brothers took their stand, 
Sugriva, off'pring of the Sun, 

And BMi, India's mighty one. 
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They both endowed with Garud’s might. 

And skilled in all the arts of fight, 

Wandered in arms the forest through, 

And lions, snakes, and tigers, slew. 

But every monkey, ape, and bear 
Ever was Bali’s special care ; 

With his vast strength and mighty arm 
He kept them from all scathe and harm. 

And so the earth with hill, w'ood, seas, 

Was filled w'ith mighty ones like these. 

Of vai'iou.i shape and race and kind, 

With proper homes to each assigned. 

With Rama’s champions fierce and strong 

The earth was overspread. 

High as the hills and clouds, a throng 

With bodies vast and dread.* 

^ Thi:? Ct^nto will appear ritliculoua to the European render. Bufc 
it sliouki he leuieinbercd thut the monkey* of .m Iiidiau ihrest, the 
* bongh-decr as the p(-cts culi them, are \ery different animals from 
the ‘ tmpU.-siina be*tia’ that ncc**inpanies the itinerant organ giinderor 
grins in the Zoological Gardens of London. Milton has maile his hero, 
Sultan, ascuuie the lorms of a cormorant, a toad, and a seipent. and I 
cannot See that t’..i:> Cl ept. on of scnii-divine Wiiar*, or monkeys, is 
more ridiculoub or undignified. 
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CANTO XVIL 


RISHYA^RISG’S RETVRX. 

Now when the high-souled monarch’s rite, 
The ASvamedh, was finished quite, 

Their sacrificial dues obtained. 

The Gods their heavenly homes regained. 
The lofty-minded saints withdrew, 

. Each to his place, with honour due, 

And kings and chieftains, one and all, 
Who came to grace the festival. 

And Dasaratha, ere they went, 

Addressed them thus benevolent : 

‘ Now may you, each with joyful heart. 

To your own realms, 0 Kings, depart. 
Peace and good luck attend you there. 
And blessing, is my friendly prayer ; 

Let cares of state each mind engage 
To guard his royal heritage. 

A monarch from his throne expelled 
No better than the dead is held. 

So he who cares for power and might 
Must guard his realm and royal right. 
Such care a meed in heaven will bring 
Better than rites and offering. 

Such care a king his country owe.s 
As ijjan upon himself bestows. 

When for his body he provides 
Raiment and every need besides. 

For future days should kings foresee, 

And keep the present error- free.’ 
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Thus did the king the kings exhort : 
They heard, and turned them from the court, 
And, each to each in friendship bound. 

Went forth to all the realms around. 

The rites t.'cre o’er, the guests rveie sped . 
The train the best of Brdiuuanj led. 

In which the king with joviul 'Cid, 

With his dear wives, and with tlie whole 
Of his imperial host and tram 
Of ears and servants tuine'i ag". u 
And, ?s a monar.-h dear to fame 
Within bis royal city ranie. 

c 

Neat, Eidiya^iioo, ivuii-lioiioured sage. 
And 'IT:', sr.-.g’.n. ti.e.r iicunuag-?. 

The hi ag hi o sir of y.‘n tout miad. 

Attendc-i l.pi with troaps behind. 

And all bar rn?n ih: town outpoured 
With Sfiiai V.is.siitha a.id their lord. 

High moiialcd on a car of state, 

O’ercanopl'-'d far 8antd sate, 

Drawn bv white oxen, wiiile a band 
Of servants inarched on either hand. . 

Great gifts of countless price she bore, 

With sheep and goats and gems in store. 

Like Beauty's self the lady shone 
With all the jewels she hail on. 

As, happy in her sweet content, 

Peerless amid the fair she went 
Not Queen Pauloini’s ‘ self could be 
More loving to her lord than she. 

She who bad lived in happy ease. 

Honoured with all her heart could pdeasc, 

‘ Tlj>‘ coL-iuit of Indi.T c.iU-k 1 alao S.ichi ami ludr.iiii, 
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While dames and kinsfolk ever vied 
To see her wishes gratified. 

Soon as she knew her husband’s will ^ 

Again to seek the fore.st, still 
Was ready for the hermit’s cot, 

Nor murmured at her altered lot. 

The king attended to the wild 
That hermit and his own dear child, 

And in the centre of a throng 
Of no’ole courtiers rode along. 

The sage’s son had let prepare 
A lodge within the tvood, and there 
Aw'hile they lingered Ijlithe and g-iy. 

Then, duly honoured, went their way 
The glorious hermit Ri-shyasring 
Drew near and thus besought the king ; 

‘Return, my honoured lord, I pray, * 

Return, ujion thy hmiieward way.’ • 

The rnonareli, witli the waiting crowd. 

Lifted hi.s voice and wept aloud, 

And with eyes dripping still to each 
Of his good queens he sj'iake this speech : 

■ Kausalya and Snmitta d>'ar, 

And thou, my sweet Kaikeyi, hear. 

All upon Santa feast your gaze. 

The last time for a length of days.’ 

To Santa’s arms the ladies leapt. 

And hung aliout her neck and wept. 

And cried, ‘ 0, happy be the life 
Of this great Brahman and his wife. 

The Wind, the Fire, the Moon on high, 

The Earth, the Streams, the circling Sky, 

Preserve thee in the wood, true spouse. 

Devoted to tliv hu-sfianil’s vows. 
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A lodge within the tvood, and there 
Aw'hile they lingered Ijlithe and g-iy. 

Then, duly honoured, went their way 
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And thou, my sweet Kaikeyi, hear. 

All upon Santa feast your gaze. 

The last time for a length of days.’ 
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And 0 dear Santa, ne’er neglect 
To pay the dues of meek respect 
To the great saint, thy husband’s sire. 

With all observance and with fire. 

And, sweet one, pure of spot and blame. 
Forget not thou thy husband’s claim ; 

In every change, in good and ill, 

Let thy sweet words delight him still. 

And let thy worship constant be : 

Her lord is woman’s deity. 

To learn thy welfare, dearest friend, 

The king will many a Brahman send. 

Let happy thoughts thy spirit cheer, 

And be not troubled, daughter dear.’ 

These soothing words the ladies said, 

And pressed their lips upon her head. 

Each gave with sighs her last adieu, 

< 

Then at the king’s command withdrew. 

The king around the hermit went 
With circling footsteps reverent. 

And placed at Rishyairing’s command 
Some soldiers of his royal band. 

The Brahman bowed in turn and cried, 

‘ May fortune never leave thy side. 

O mighty King, with justice reign, 

And still thy people’s love retain.’ 

He spoke, and turned away his face. 

And, as the hermit went, 

The monarch, rooted to the place. 

Pursued with eyes intent. 

But when the sage had past from view 
King Dasaratha turned him too, 

Still fixing on hisifriend each thought, 

With such deep love his breast was fraught. 
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Canto XVII. THE BXMAYAX. 


Amid his people’s loud acclaim 
Home to his royal seat he came, 

And lived delighted there, 

Expecting when each queenly dame, 

Upholder of his ancient fame. 

Her promised son should bear. 

The glorious sage his way pursued 
Till close before his eyes he viewed 
Sweet Champa, Lomapad’s fair town. 

Wreathed with her Champacs’’ leafy crown. 

Soon as the saint’s approach he knew, 

. The king, to yield him honour due. 

Went forth to meet him with a band 
Of priests and nobles of the land ; 

‘ Hail, Sage,’ he cried, ‘ 0 joy to me ! 

What bliss it is, my lord, to see 

Thee with thy wife and all thy train * 

Returning to my town again. 

Thy father, honoured Sage, is well, 

Who hither from his woodland cell 
Has sent full many a messenger 
For tidings both of thee and her.’ 

Then joyfully, for due respect, 

The monarch bade the town be decked. 

The king and Rishyasring elate 
Entered the royal city’s gate : 

In front the chaplain rode. 

Then, loved and honoured with all care 
By monarch and by courtier, there 
The glorious saint abode. 

' The Michelia champaca. It bears a scented yellow blossom 

‘ The maid of India blest again to hold 

In her full lap the Champac's leaves of gold.’ Lallah Rookh, 
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CAATO XVjll. 

J^L';IIYA^KIA''G'S DEPARTURE. 

Tlio moijn.ri.'h called a Briiliman neai’ 

And Said, ‘Now speed away 
To Ivasyan's ^on, ' the mighty seer. 

And with nil reverence say 
The holy child he holds so dear, 

'I'iio herinit of the nohle mind, • 

"VVliD'O equal it were hard to find. 

Eeturned, is dwelling here. 

Go, and instead of me do thou 
Bijf-ire tliat»he5t of hermits how, 

I'liat .'till he inav, for his dear .sc>ri, 

Show me the favour I have won." 

Soon as the king these words had said, 
il’o Kasya-P '' the Brahman sped 
Bef(>re the hermit low he bent 
And did ob'dsance, reverent ; 

Tiien with meek wools hi-- grace to crave 
Tho rne->age of hi- lord he gave ; 

• 'l'h(- high-souled fither of his bride 
Had caliod thy -son his rites to guide : 

Those lir.-s are o'er, the steed is .slain ; 

Thy nobh3 child is come again.’ 

Soon as the saint lhai spepcJi had heard 
His .spirit witii de.sire was .stirred 
Tej .seek the city of the king 
And to his cot his son to lirinm 

^ ViMi'ujdal;. ihf' father <.f Rioln 
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Willi voi'.ug ili.-^clples yt lub tide 
Foith uii Ills wav the lieiuut hied. 
dV’hile peasants troni their hamlets ran 
d'o reverence the holy iiian. 

Each with his Utile giit of fond. 

Forth came tlie village multitude. 

And, as they humbly bowed the head, 

‘ What may we do for thee?’ they ■ aid. 

Then he, of Brahmans first and best. 

The gathered people thus addressed : 

‘Now tell me, for I fain would know. 

AVhy is it I am honoured sol’ 

They to the high-souled saint replied : 

‘ Our ruler is with thee allied. 

Our master’s order we fulfil , 

O Brahman, let thy mind be still.’ 

With joy the saintly hermit heard * 

Each pleasant and deliglilful word. 

And poured a benediction down 
On king and ministers and town 
Glad at the words of that high saint 
Some servants hastened to accualni 
Their king, rejoicing to iiiipart 
The tidings that would cheer hi' heart 
Soon as the joyful t-do he knew 
To meet the saint the monarch flew. 

The guest-gift in Lis hand he bioi'.ght. 

And bowed before him and besought : 

‘ This day by seeing tkee I gain 
KoVto have lived my life in v;.,ir.. 

Now be not wroth with me, I pray 
Because I wiled thy son awaj’.' ' 

^ A hemUtika is wautiug in Sculoj^ei's tes?, tvUicU lie thus hlis up 
in his Lstiu tiiuslation. 
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The best of Brahmans answer made : 

‘ Be not, great lord of kings, afraid. 

Thy virtues have not failed to win 
favour, 0 thou pure of sin.’ 

Then in the front the saint was placed. 

The king came next in joyous haste, 

And with him entered his abode. 

Mid glad acclaim as on they rode. 

To greet the sage the reverent crowd 
Raised suppliant hands and humbly bowed. 

Then from the palace many a dame 
Following well-dressed Santa came. 

Stood by the mighty saint and cried : 

‘ See, honour’s source, thy son’s dear bride.' 

The saint, who every virtue knew, 

His arms around his daugliter tlirew. 

And with S. father’s rapture pressed 
The lady to his wondering breast. 

Arising from the saint’s embrace 
She bowed her low before his face. 

And then, with palm to palm applied, 

Stood by her hermit father’s side. 

He for his son, as laws ordain. 

Performed the rite that frees from stain, ' 

And, honoured by the wise and good. 

With him departed to the wood. 

' Risbyasring, a Brahman, had married .^inta who was of the 
Ksbatriya or Warrior caste and an expiatory ceremony was necessary 
on account of this violation of the law. 
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CANTO XIX. 


THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCES. 

The seasons six in rapid flight 
Had circled since that glorious rite. 

Eleven months had passed away : 

'Twas Chaitra’s ninth returning day. ‘ 

The moon within that mansion shone 
Which Aditi looks kinSly on. 

Raised to their apex in the sky 
Five brilliant planets beamed on high. 

Shone with the moon, in Cancer’s sign, 

V rihaspati * with light divine. * 

Kau^alya bore an infant blest » 

With heavenly marks of grace impressed ; 

Rama, the universe’s lord, 

A prince by all the worlds adored. 


‘ ‘ The poet no doubt intended to indicate the vernal equinox as the 
birthday of Rama. For the month Chaitm is the first of the two 
mouths assigned to the spring ; it corresponds with the latter half of 
March and the former half of April in our division of the year. Aditi f 
the mother of the Gods, is lady of the seventh lunar mansion which is 
called Punarvasu. The five planets and their positions in the Zodiac 
are thus enumerated by both commentators: the Sun in Aries, Mars 
in Capricorn, Saturn in Libra, Jupiter in Cancer, Venus in Pisces. 

I leave to astronomers to examine whether the parts of 

the description agree with one another, and, if this be the case, thence 
to deduce the date. The Indians place the nativity of Kama in the 
confi'J^s of the second age (treta) and the third (dw^para) ; but it 

seems that this should be taken in an allegorical sense We 

may consider that the poet had an eye to the time in which, immedi- 
ately before his own age, the aspects of the heavenly bodies were such 
as he has described.’ Schlegel. • 


® The regent of the planet Jupiter. 
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Booh 1 


New g’ >r> Queen Kaiisal\,i won 
HefleeteJ uotn her spieudiJ son 
So^Aditi ^hone more and mure, 

The iluther of the Gods, when she 
The King' of the Immortals ' bore, 

The thuuJer-wiehliiig tleitv. 

The lotus-eyed, 'he bemneou- hoy, 

He came fierce Ravau to destroy ; 

From half of Vishnu's vigour born, 

He came to help the worlds forlorn. 

And Queen Kaikeyi bore a child 
Of truest valour, Bharat styled, 

With every princely virtue blest, 

One fourth of V'islinii manifest. 

Sumitril too a noble pair. 

Called Lak.shman and Satriighna, bare, 

Of high emprise, devoted, true, 

)Sliarers in Vishnu's essence loo. » 

'Neath Ptishya'.s ■ mansion. Miiia's ’ sign, 

Was Bharat born, of .soul benign. 

The sun had reached the Crab at morn 
When Queen Sumitra s babes were born. 

What time the moon hud gone to make 
His nightly dwelling' with the Snake. 

The high-soLiled monarch’s consorts bore 
At different times tliO-^c glorious four, 
lake to himself and virtuon=:, bright 
As Proshthapada’s ' four told liu'bt^ 

^ Iudra = Jupiter Toiiaiis 

- ‘ is the iKiuie ot a month; but here k mean-i the t-'u^hih 

inan'ion. The ninth is called Asleshd, or the snake. It evident 
from this that Bharat, though his birth is in»-ut:oD0.1 lu-iore that ot 
tiie twins, was the younges't. of the four brotln-i.' and Kruiibs junior 
by eleven months.’ Sc^LEGtL. 

A hsh. the Zodiacal '•ign Piscca 

* One of the constelUtions, containing -t.ir- in tUt ving of Pc-ratus. 
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1’heu flauced the nympli:^' celestial tlirouy. 

The i]iiu«tre!ft riii.seU their strain ; 
d'tu- (Irmns of heaven ])ealeil loud anci lone;', « 

And flowers came do'vva in rain. 

^Yithiu Ayodbya, blithe and gixy. 

All kept the joyous holiday. 

The spacious square, the ample road 
With mimes and dancers overflow eil. 

And with the voice of music rang 
Where minstrels played and singei' 'Uie, 

And shone, a wonder to behold, 

, With dazzling show of gems and gold. 

!Nor did the king his largess spare. 

For minstrel, driver, Iwrd, to share , 

Much 'iveulth the Brahmans here away, 

And many thousand kine tiiat day. 

Soon as each babe was twelve day.« old 
’Twas time the naming rite to hold. ’ 

When Saint Vasislitha, rapt with joy. 

Assigned a natne to every boy. 

Kama, to him the higii-souled Imir. 

Bharat, to him Kaikeyi bare : 

Of Queen Sumitra one fair son 
AVas Lakshman, and Satrughua' one. 

Rama, his sire'.s supreme delight, 

Like some proud banner cheered hi.? sioht. 

And to all creature.? seemed to be 
The self-existent deity. 

All heroe.s, ver.sed in holy lore. 

To ail mankind great love they bore. 

Fair stores of wisdom all pos.sesseiJ. 

AVith princely graces all were ble.st. 

' Riiraa mein? the Beiiglifc (of the World):* Bharat, the Supporter ; 
I.-ih^hmin tlm Au?i icioii- : Satru<;hn.i. the Slayei .,1 Kue- 
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But mid those youths of high descent. 

With lordly light preeminent, 

Lil^e the full moon unclouded, shone 
Kama, the world’s dear paragon. 

He best the elephant could guide,* 

Urge the fleet car, the charger ride : 

A master he of bowman’s skill, 

Joying to do his father’s will. 

The world’s delight and darling, he 
Loved Laksbman best from infancy ; 

And Lakshman, lord of lofty fate. 

Upon his elder joyed to wait, 

Striving his second self to please 
With friendship’s sweet observances. 

His limbs the hero ne’er would rest 
Unless the cou(!h his brother pressed ; 

Except beloved Rama shared 
He cctuld not taste the meal prepared. 

When Rama, pride of Raghu’s race, 

Sprang on his steed to urge the chase, 

Behind him Lakshman loved to go 
And guard him with his trusty bow. 

As Rama was to Lakshman dear 
More than his life and ever near. 

So fond Satrughna prized above 
His very life his Bharat’s love. 

Illustrious heroes, nobly kind 
In mutual love they all combined,. 

And gave their royal sire delight 
With modest grace and warrior might : 

* Schlegel, in the Indische Bibliothek, remarks that the proficiency 
of the Indians in this art early attracted the attention of Alexander’s 
successors, and natives of India were so long exclusively employed in 
this service that the name Indian was applied to any elephant-driver 
to whatever country he might belong. 
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* Schlegel, in the Indische Bibliothek, remarks that the proficiency 
of the Indians in this art early attracted the attention of Alexander’s 
successors, and natives of India were so long exclusively employed in 
this service that the name Indian was applied to any elephant-driver 
to whatever country he might belong. 
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Supported by the glorious four 
Shone Dasaratha more and more, 

As though, with every guardian God 
Who keeps the laud and skies. 

The Father of all creatures trod 
The earth before men’s eyes. 
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‘ CAKTO XX. 

Xow Jjasai'alua s pious luiml 
Mi'et wedlock for his sous desigued 
With priests and friends the king lieg.iu 
'J’o counsel nud prepare his plan. 

Such thoughts engaged his hosom, when, 

To see Avodln a's lord of luen, 

- " S 

A mighty saint of glorioits fame, 

The hermit Yisvuinitra' came. 

For evil tionds tliat roam liy niglit 
Listurhed liim in eacli lioiy rite, 

And in their streiiotii ami frantic rage 
As.saihjd with witclieiies rlie sage. 

He caiuo to seek tiie inonarch’.s aid 
To guard tlie rites tlie- ilemous stayed, 

Uuahle to a close to bring 
One unpolluted offering. 

►Seeking tlie king in tlii> dire strait 
He said to those who kept tlie gate : 

‘ Haste, warders, to your master nm. 

And say tliat here .=taiid.s Gadlu’s son.’ 

Soon as they iieard the holy man. 

To the king'.s chamber .swift they ran 
With mind.s disordered all. and spurred 
To wildest zeal hv what they heard. 

On to the royal hall ric-y .sped, 

There stood and lowly Imwed the head, 

‘ The stnry c f thi.-* inuieac liut is gi\eu ut sufficient length in 
Cantos LI LV. 
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And made the lord of men aware 
That the groat saint was waiting there. 

The king \sith priest and peer arose 
And ran the sage to meet. 

As Indra from his palace g.K*< 

Lord Brahma’s self to greet. 

When glowing with celestial ligln 
The piou.s hermit was in sight. 

The king, whose mien hi.s transnort showed, 

The honoured gift for guests hestowed. 

Nor did the saint that gift despise, 

Offered as holy te.xts advi.se ; 

*He kindly asked the eafth's great king 
How all with him wa.s pro.spering. 

The son of Kusik' bade him toll 
If all in town and held were well. 

All well with friend.s. .and kith and kin, * 

And royal treasuio 'tored within : , 

■ Do all thy ii'-iohiiours own thy .sway I 
'Thy foes cotifc.s,s thee yet ’ 

Dost thou coutin\ic still to pay 
To Gods and men each debt f 
Then he. of hennit.s first and be.sr. 

Vasishtha with a smiles addressed. 

And asked him of his welfare too. 

Showing him honour as wa,s due 
Then with the sainted liermit all 

Went joyon.s to the monarch’s hall, 

• 

* This saint has given liis name to the dhtiict and city to the east 
of Benares. The oiiginal name, pre&ert'ed in a land-grant on copper 
ii':)w in vSe Museum tjf the Benares College, has heeu Musieiaized into 
C4hazeepore (the City of the Soldier luaitti). 

~ The son of Kusik is Visvamitra 

^ A L tile recollection of theii fonnei enmity, to be de:,cri!.>ed here- 
aitci. 
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And sate them down by due degree, 

Each one, of rank and dignity. 

Joy filled the noble prince’s breast 
Who thus bespoke the honoured guest : 

‘ As amrit ' by a mortal found. 

As rain upon the thirsty ground. 

As to an heirless man a son 
Born to him of his precious one. 

As gain of what we sorely miss. 

As sudden dawn of mighty bliss. 

So is thy coming here to me : 

All welcome, mighty Saint, to thee. 

What wish within thy heart hast thou I 
If I can please thee, tell me how. 

Hail, Saint, from whom all honours flow. 
Worthy of all I can bestow. 

Blest is my birth with fruit to-day. 

Nor has my life been thrown away. 

I see the best of Brahman race. 

And night to glorious morn gives place. 
Thou, holy Sage, in days of old 
Among the royal saints enrolled. 

Didst, penance-glorified, within 
The Brahman caste high station win, 

’ Tis meet and right in many a way 
That I to thee should honour pay. 

This seems a marvel to mine eyes : 

All sin thy visit purifies ; 

And I by seeing thee, O Sage, 

Have reaped the fruit of pilgrimage. 
Then say what thou wouldst have me do. 
That thou hast sought this interview. 
Favoured by thee, my wish is still. 


’ The Indian nectar or drink o£ the God&. 
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O Hermit, to perform thy will. 

Nor needest thou at length explain 
The object that thy heart would gain. 
Without reserve I grant it now : 

My deity, 0 Lord, art thou.’ 

The glorious hermit, far renowned. 
With highest fame and virtue crowned, 
Eejoiced these modest words to hear 
Delightful to the mind and ear. 


H 
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CA?sTO XXL 


VISVAMITEA 'S SPEECH. 

The hermit heard rritli hir;h content 
Tliat speech so wondrous eloquent. 

And while each hair with joy arose,' 

He thus made ansv/er at the close : 

‘ Good is thy speech O noble King, 

And like thyself in eveiything. 

So should their lips Ik' wdsdom-fraught 
AVhom kings begot, Yasishtha taught. 

The favour which I came to seek 
Thou grantest ere my tongue can speak. 

But let my' tale attention claim. 

And hear the need for which I came. 

O King, as Scripture texts allow, 

A holy rite employs me now. 

Two fiends who change their forms at will 
Impede that rite with cursed skill.* 

Oft when the task is nigh complete, 

These worst of fiends my toil defeat. 

Throw bits of bleeding flesh, and o’er 
The altar shed a stream of gore. 

When thus the rite is moc'ued and stayed, 

And all my pious hopes delayed. , 

* Great joy. accorrliiig tu tbe Hindu belit-f, has this effect, nut cau- 
sing eich particular hair to ^tind on end, but gently raisin'’" all the 
down upon the body. 

- The Raksha^iap. giants, or fiends who are represented as disturbing 
the 'acritice, ."ignify here, a.s t>ften elsewhere, merely the savage tribes 
winch placed themselves in hostile oipooithm to Crahuianical inatitu 
'^iono. 
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Cast down in heart the spot I leave. 

And spent with fruitless labour grieve. 

Nor can I, checked by prudence, dare 
Let loose niy fury on them there : 

Tlie muttered curse, the threatening word, 

In such a rite must ne’er be heard. 

Thy grace the rite from check can free. 

And yield the fruit I long to see. 

Thy duty bids thee, King, defend 
The suffering guest, the suppliant friend. 
Give me thy son, thine oldest born. 

Whom locks like ravens’ wings adorn. 

That hero youth, the tfuly brave. 

Of thee, 0 glorious King, I crave. 

For he can lay tliose demons low 
Who mar m\’ rites and woik me woe : 

My power .shall shield the youth from harm,* 
And heavenly might shall nerve his arm. 
And on my champion will I .shower 
Unnumbered gifts of varied power. 

Such gifts as shall ensure his fame 
And spread through all the worlds his name. 
Be sure those fiends can never stand 
Before the mig’nt of Rama’s hand. 

And mid the best and bravest none 
Can slay that pair but Raghu’s son. 
Entangled in the toils of Fate 
Those sinners, proud and obstinate. 

Are, in their fury overbold, 

No match for Riima mighty-soiiled. 

Noi’let a father’s bre.a.st give way 
Too far to fond affection’s sway. 

Count thou the fiends already slain : 

My word is pledged, nor pledged in vain. 
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I know the hero Rama well 
In whom high thoughts and valour dwell ; 
So does Va^ishtha, so do these 
Engaged in long austerities. 

If thou would do the righteous deed, 

And win high fame, thy virtue’s meed. 
Fame that on earth shall last and live. 

To me, great King, thy Rama give. 

If to the words that I have said, 

With Saint Vanish tha at their head 
Thy holy men, 0 King, agree. 

Then let thy Rama go with me. 

Ten nights my sacrifice will last,' 

And ere the stated time be past 
Those wicked fiends, those impious twain. 
Must fall by wondrous Rama slain. 

Let not the' hours, I warn thee, fly, 

Fixt for the rite, unheeded by ; 

Good luck have thou, 0 royal Chief, 

Nor give thy heart to needless grief.’ 

Thus in fair words with virtue fraught 
The pious glorious saint besought. 

But the good speech with poignant sting 
Pierced ear and bosom of the king. 

Who, stabbed with pangs too sharp to bear, 
Fell prostrate and lay fainting there. 
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CANTO XXIL 


DA&AEATIIA'S SPEECH. 

His tortured senses all astray. 

Awhile the hapless monarch lay, 

Then slowlv gathering thought and strength 
To Yisvamitra spoke at length : 

■' My son is hut a child, I w'een ; 

This year he will he just sixteen. 

* How is he fit for such, emprise, 

My darling with the lotus eyes ? 

A mighty army will I bring 
That calls me master, lord, and king, 

And with its countless squadrons fight ^ 
Against these rovers of the night. 

My faithful heroes skilled to wield 
The arms of war will take the field ; 

Their skill the demons’ might may break . 
Rama, my child, thou must not take. 

I, even I, my bow in hand. 

Will in the van of battle stand. 

And, while my soul is left alive. 

With the night-roaming demons strive. 

Thy guarded sacrifice shall be 
Completed, from all hindrance free. 

Thither rvill I my jolirney make ; 

Rama, my child, thou must not take. 

A bdy unskilled, he knows not yet 
The bounds to strength and weakness set. 

No match is he for demon foes 
Who magic arts to arms oppose. » 

O chief of saints, I have no power. 
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Of Rama reft, to live one hour : 

Mine aged heart at once would break ; 
Rama, my child, thou must not take. 

Niue thousand circling years have fled 
With all their seasons o’er my head. 

And as a hard-won boon, 0 Sage, 

These sons have come to cheer mine age. 
My dearest love amid the four 
Is he whom first his mother bore, 

Still dearer for his virtues’ sake ; 

Rama, my child, thou must not take. 

But if, unmoved by all I say. 

Thou needs must bear my son away, 

Let me lead with him, I entreat, 

A four-fold army' all complete. 

What is the demons’ might, O Sage ? 

Who are they ? What their parentage ? 
What ts their size ? What beings lend 
Their power to guard them and befriend 1 
How can ray son their arts withstand ? 

Or I or all my armed band ? 

Tell me the whole that I may know 

To meet in war each evil foe 

Whom conscious might inspires with pride.’ 

And Visvamitra thus replied : 

‘ Sprung from Pulastya’s race there came 
A giant known by Ravan’s name. 

Once favoured b}- the Eternal Sire' 

He plagues the worlds in cea.seless ire. 

For peerless power and might renowned. 

By giant bands encompassed round. 
ViSravas for his sire they hold. 

His brother is the Lord of Gold. 


‘ Consisting of hoise, foot, chariots, and elephants. 
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King of tlie giant hosts is he. 

And worst of all in cruelty. 

This Kavan’s dread commands impel 
Two demons who in might excel, 

Maricha and Suvahu hight. 

To trouble and impede the rite.' 

Then thus the king addressed the sage : 

‘ No power have I, my lord, to wage 
War with this evil-minded foe ; 

Now pity on my darling show. 

And upon me of hapless fate, 

For thee as God I venerate. 

* 

Gods, spirits, bards of heavenly birth, ‘ 

The birds of air, the snakes of earth 
Before the might of Ravan quail. 

Much less can mortal man avail. 

He draws, I hear, from out the breast ’ 

The valour of the mightiest. • 

No, ne’er can I with him contend, 

Or with the forces he may send. 

How can I then my darling lend. 

Godlike, unskilled in battle? No. 

I will not let my young child go. 

Foes of thy rite, those mighty ones, 

Sunda and Upasunda’s sons, 

Are fierce as Fate to overthrow' ; 

I will not let my young child go. 

Maricha and Suvilhu /ell 
Are valiant and instructed well. 

One Q^the twain I might attack 
With all my friends their lord to back.' 

* ‘ The Gaudharvats, or heaveuly bards, had origiiially a warlike cha- 
racter but were afterwards reduced to the otfi^e of celestial musiciaus 
cheering the banquets of the Gods. Dr. Kuhn has shown their iden- 
tity with the Ceutauia iu name, origin, and attribute^.’ Gohbesio. 
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One Q^the twain I might attack 
With all my friends their lord to back.' 

* ‘ The Gaudharvats, or heaveuly bards, had origiiially a warlike cha- 
racter but were afterwards reduced to the otfi^e of celestial musiciaus 
cheering the banquets of the Gods. Dr. Kuhn has shown their iden- 
tity with the Ceutauia iu name, origin, and attribute^.’ Gohbesio. 
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' CANTO XXIII. 

VA^ISHTHA^S SPEECH. 

While thus the hapless monarch spoke, 
Paternal love his utterance broke. 

Then words like these the saint returned. 

And fury in his bosom burned ; 

' Didst thou, O King, a promise make, 

And wishest now thy 'word to break ? 

A son of Raghu’s line should scorn 
To fail in faith, a man forsworn. 

But if thy soul can bear the shame 
I will return e’en as I came. 

Live with thy sons, and joy be thine, 

False 'scion of Kakutstha’s line.’ 

As Vi^vamitra, mighty sage. 

Was moved with this tempestuous rage, 

Earth rocked and reeled throughout her frame, 
And fear upon the Immortals came. 

But Saint Vasishtha, wisest seer. 

Observant of his vows austere. 

Saw the whole world convulsed with dread, 
And thus unto the monarch said : 

‘ Thou, born of old Ikshvaku’s seed. 

Art J ustice’ self in mortal weed. ' 

Constant and pious, blest by fate. 

The right thou must not violate. 

Thou, Raghu’s son, so famous through 
The triple world as just and true. 

Perform thy bounden duty still. 

Nor stain thy race by deed of ill. 
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If thou have sworn and now refuse 
Thou must thy store of merit lose. 

Then, Monarch, let thy Rama go, ^ 

Nor fear for him the demon foe. 

The fiends shall have no power to hurt 
Him trained to war or inexpert. 

Nor vanquish him in battle field. 

For Kusik’s son the youth will shield. 

He is incarnate Justice, he 
The best of men for bravery. 

Embodied love of penance drear, 

. Among the wise without a peer. 

Full well he knows, great Kusik’s son. 

The arms celestial, every one. 

Arms from the Gods themselves concealed, 

Far less to other men revealed. 

These arms to him, when earth he swayed, 

Mighty Krisasva, pleased, conveyed. * 

KrilaSva’s sons they are indeed, 

Brought forth by Daksha’s lovely seed, ‘ 

Heralds of conquest, strong and bold, 

Brilliant, of semblance manifold. 

Jaya and Vijaya, most fair, 

A hundred splendid weapons bare. 

Of Jaya, glorious as the morn. 

First fifty noble sons were born, 

Boundless in .size yet viewless too, 

They came the demons to subdue. 

And fifty children also came 
Of Miju^a the beauteous dame, 

Sanharas named, of mighty force, 

’ These mysterious animated weapons are enumerated in Cantos 
XXIX and XXX. Daksha was the son of iJrahmd and one of the 
Parjapatis, Demiurgi, or secondary authors of creation. 
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THE RHMJlYAH. 


ITard to assail or clieek in course. 

Of tliese the hermit knows the use. 
And weapons new can he produce. 

All these the mighty saint wild yield 
To Rama’s hand, to own and wield ; 
And armed with these, beyond a doubt 
Shall Rama put those fiends to rout. 
For Rama and the people’s sake. 

For thine own good my counsel take. 
Nor seek, O King, with fond ilela\'. 

The parting of thy sou to stay.’ 
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CANTO XXIV. 


THE SFELLS. 

Vasishtlia thus was speaking still : 

The monarch, of his own free will, 

Bade with quick zeal and joyful cheer 
Riima and Lakshman hasten near. 

Mother and sire in lovin" care 

Sped their dear son with rite and pra}'er ; 

Vanish tha blessed him ere he went; 

O’er his loved head the father bent, 

And then to Kusik’s son resigned ^ 

Rama with Lakshman close behind. 

Standing by ViSvamitra’s side. 

The youthful hero, lotus-eyed. 

The Wind-God saw, and sent a breeze 
Whose sweet pure touch just waved the trees. 

There fell from heaven a flowery rain. 

And with the song and dance the strain 
Of shell and tambour sweetly blent 
As forth the son of Raghu went. 

The hermit led : behind him came 
The bow-armed Rama, dear to fame. 

Whose locks were like flie raven’s wing : ‘ 

Then Lakshman, closely following. 

The Gdus’ and Indra, filled with joy. 

Looked down upon the royal boy, 

And much they longed the death to see 

1 Youths of the Kshatriya class used to leave unshorn the side locks 
of their hair. These were called Kuka-j^aksha, or raven’s wings. 
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THE RAM AY AN. 


Book' I, 


Of their ten-headed enemy. ‘ 

Bama and Lakshman paced behind 
That hermit of the lofty mind, 

As the young Asvins, ® heavenly pair, 

Follow Lord India through the air. 

On arm and hand the guard they wore. 

Quiver and bow and sword they bore ; 

Two fire-born Gods of War seemed they, - 
He, Siva’s self who let the way. 

Upon fair Sarju’s southern shore 
They now had walked a league and more, 

When thus the sage in accents mild 

O w 

To Rama said ; ‘ Beloved chilc^ 

This lustral water duly touch : 

My counsel will avail thee much. 

Forget not all the words I say. 

Nor let the occasion slip away. 

Lo,'with two spells I thee invest. 

The mighty and the mightiest. 

O’er thee fatigue shall ne’er prevail. 

Nor age or change thy limbs assail. 

Thee powers of darkness ne’er shall smite 
In tranquil sleep or wild delight. 

‘ The Rakohas or giant Eavaii, king of Lanka. 

= ‘ The meaning of Asdni? (from ah'a, a horse, Persian asp, Greek 
ITTITOQ, Latin eij'MKs, At elsh ec7t) is Horsemen. They were twin deities 

of whom frequent mention is made in the Vedas and the Indian myths. 
The Asvin-s have much in common with the Dioscuri of Greece, and 
their mythical genealogy seems to indicate that their origin was astro- 
nomical. They were, perhaps, at first the morning star and evening 

star. They are said to be the children of the sun and tl:x’'yinph As- 
vim, who is one of the lunar astedsms personified. In the popular my- 
thology they are regarded as the physicians of the Gods.’ Gorresio. 

= The word Kmnara (a young prince, a Childe) is also a proper name 
of Sk.anda or Kirtikeya God of War, the son of giva and Gmii. The 
babe was matured in the fire. See Appendix, Kirtikeii Gemratio. 
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Canto XXIV. THE EXMXYAN. 


12 


No one is there in all the land 
Thine equal for the vigorous hand. 

Thoiq when thy lips pronounce the spell, 

Shalt have no peer in heaven or hell. 

None in the world with thee shall vie, 

O sinless one, in apt reply, 

In fortune, knowledge, wit, and tact. 

Wisdom to plan and skill to act. 

This double science take, and gain 
Glory that shall for aye remain. 

Wisdom and judgment spring from each 
Of these fair spells whose use I teach. 

Hunger and thirst unknd\vn to thee. 

High in the worlds thy rank shall be. 

For these two spells with might endued. 

Are the Great Father’s heavenly brood. 

And thee, 0 Chief, may fitly grace, * 

Thou glory of Kakutstha’s race. 

Virtues which none can match are thine. 

Lord, from thy birth, of gifts divine, 

And now these spells of might shall cast 
Fresh radiance o’er the gifts thou hast.’ 

Then Rama duly touched the wave. 

Raised suppliant hands, bowed low his head, 
And took the spells the hermit gave. 

Whose soul on contemplation fed. 

From him whose might these gifts enhanced, 

A brighter beam of glccy glanced : 

So shines in all his autumn blaze 
The DayjGod of the thousand rays. 

The hermit’s wants those youths supplied. 

As pupils use to holy guide. 

And then the night in sweet content > 

On Sarju’s pleasant hank they spent. 
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CAIN'TO XXY. 

THE HERMITAGE OF LOVE. 

Soon as appeared tlie morning light 
Up rose the mighty anchorite, 

And thus to youthful Rama said, 

Who lay upon his leafy bed : 

‘ High fate is hers who calls thee son : 

Arise, ’tis break of day ; ' 

Rise, Chief, and let those rites be done 
Due at the morning’s ray.’' 

At that great sage’.s high behest 
Up sprang the princely pair, 

To ^lathing rites them.sel\-es addressed, 

And breathed the holiest prayer. 

Their morning task completed, they 
To ViSvamitra came. 

That store of holy works, to pav 
The wor.ship saints may claim. 

Then to the hallowed spot they went 
Along fair Saiju’s .side 
Where mix her waters confluent 

With three-pathed Ganga’.s tide.® 

There was a sacred hermitawe 

O < 


' ‘ At tbe rising of the sun as well a-s at noon certain observances, 
invocations, and prayers weie prevenhed which might Jmder no cir- 
ciira-tances be omitted. One of these observances was the recitation i £ 
the Bavitri, a Vedic hymn to the Sun of wonderful beauty.’ Gokresio 


- TnpalliaFi. Threepafh-gn, Bowing in hcavui, on earth and 
the earth. See Canto. XLV. ’ 


under 
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Cavto XXV. 


THE R/TMAYAX. 


127 


Where saints devoiit of miml 
Their lives through many a lengthened ago 
To penance had resigned. 

That pure abode the princes eyed 
With unrestrained delight, 

And thus unto the .saint they cried. 
Rejoicing at the sight : 

‘ Whose is that hermitage we see? 

Who makes his dwelling there ? 

Full of desire to hear are we : 

O Saint, the truth declare.’ 

.The hermit smiling made reply 
To the two boys’ request : 

‘ Hear, Rama, who in days gone by 
This calm retreat posse.s.sed. 

Kandarpa in apparent form. 

Called Kama' by the wise. 

Dared Uruas' new- wed lord to storm 
And make the God his prize. 

’Gainst Sthanu’s'* self, on rites austere 
And vows intent,’ they say. 


* Tcunj’soii’s Indian Oama,’ the God of Love, known also by many 
other names. 

Umuj or Pai'vati, was daughter ofHxma'laya, Monarch of mountains, 
and wife of Biva. See Kalidasa’s Kiuadra Sambhava, or Birth of the 
IVar-God. 

^ ^thd‘nn. The Unmoving one, a name of Siva. 

# 

* The practice of austerities, voluntary tortures, and mortifications 

was aiicientl}' universal in Imlia, and was held by the Indians to be of 
immense emcacy. Hence they mortifieil themselves to expiate sins, to 
acquire merits, and to obtain superhuman gifts and powers ; the Gods 
themoelves sometimes exercised them-^elves in such austerities, either 
to raise themselves to greater power and grandeur, or to counteract 
the austerities of man which threatened to pr>vail over them and to 
deprive them of heaven Such austerities were called in India 
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128 ’ THE RAMJiYAH. 

His bold rash hand he dared to rear. 
Though Sthunu cried. Away ! 

But the God’s eye with scornful glare 
' Fell terrible on him, 

Dissolved the shape that was so fair 
And burnt up every limb. 

Since the great God’s terrific rage 
Destroyed his form and frame, 

Kama in each succeeding age 
Has borne Ananga’s’ name. 

So, where his lovely form decayed, 

This land is Anga styled : 

Sacred to him of old this shadd. 

And hermits undefiled. 

Here Scripture-talking elders sway 
Each sense with firm control, 

And penance-rites have washed away 
'■All sin from every soul. 

One night, fair boy, we here will spend, 

A pure stream on each hand. 

And with to-morrow’s light will bend 
Our steps to yonder strand. 

Here let us bathe, and free from stain 
To that pure grove repair. 

Sacred to Kama, and remain 
One night in comfort there.’ 

With penance’ far-discerning eye 
The saintly men beheld 
Their coming, and with transport high 
Each holy bosom swelled. 

To Kusik’s son the gift they gave 

tapas (burning ardour, fervent devotion) and he who 
tapasvin.’ Gorbesio, 


Book 1. 




practised them 


‘ The Bodiless one. 
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Canto XXV. THE RXMJ^YAN. 


That honoured guest should greet, 
Water they brought his feet to lave. 

And showed him honour meet. 

Kama and Lakshman next obtained 
In due degree their share. 

Then with sweet talk the guests remained, 
And chai ined each listener there. 

The evening prayers were duly said 
With voices calm and low : 

Then on the ground each laid his head 
And slept till morning’s glow. 
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CANTO XXVI. 


THE FOHEST OF TAD AKA. 


When the fair light of njorning rose 
The princely tamers of their foes 
Followed, his morning worship o’er, 

The hermit to the river’s shore. 

The high-souled men with thoughtful care 
A pietty barge ha<l stationed there. 

All cried, ‘ 0 lord, this barge a.scend. 

And with thy princely followers bend 
To yonder side thy ptospeious way 
With nauglit to cheek thee or delay.’ 

Nor did the saint their rede reject : 

He bade farewell with due respect, 

And crossed, attended by the twain, 

That river rushing to the main. 

When now the bark was half way o'er, 
Rama and Lakshnian heanl the roar. 

That louder grew and louder yet, 
f.lf waves by dashing waters met. 

Then Rama asked the mighty seer : 

‘ What is the tumult that I hear 
Of waters cleft iu mid career ? ’ 

Soon a-s the speech of Rama, stirred 
By deej) desire to know, he heard. 

The pious saint began to tell 

What carnsed the water.s’ loar and .swell ; 

• On high Kailasa’.s distant hill 
Tiicie lies a nolifi; lake 
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Canto XXVI. THE RJ^MAYAN. 

Whose waters, born from Brahma's will, 

The name of Manas' take. 

Thence, hallowing where’er they flow, 

The streams of Saiju fall. 

And wandering through the plains below 
Embrace Ayodhya’s wall. 

Stdl, still preserved in Saijii’s name 
Sarovai' s” fame we trace, 

Ihe flood of Brahma whence she came 
To run her holy race. 

To meet great Ganga here she lii^s 
With tributarv wave : 

% 

Hence the loud roar ye<hear auNO. 

Of floods that swell and rave. 

Here, pride of Raghu’s line, do thou 
In humble adoration bow.' 

He spoke. The princes both obeved, 

And reverence to each river paid.’ 

They reached the southern sliorc at last, 

And gaily on their journey passed. 

A little space beyond there stood 
A gloomy awe-inspiring wood. 

' ‘ A celebrated lake regarded in India as =acred. It lies in the lofty 
region between the northern highlands of the Himalayas and mount 
Kailasa, the region of the sacied lakes. The poem, following the po- 
pular Indian belief, makes the river Sarayu (now Sarju) flow from the 
Manasa lake ; the sources of the river are a little to the south about a 
dav’s journey from the lake. See Lassen, ItuiiHchc .iherthumsltnidej 
pag. S4.' Gobkesio. d'/uKa£»me3ns mind ; mdnusa mental, mind-boi u. 

^ Sarovar means best of lakes. This is another of the poet's fanci- 
ful etymologies. 

a The confluence of two or more rivers is often a venerated and holy 
place. The most famous is Piaya'g or Allahabad, where the Sarasvati 
by an undergioimd course is 1 eiieved to join the Jumna and the Gan- 
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The monarch’s noble son began 
To question thus the holy man : 

‘ ^Yhose gloomy forest meets mine eye 
Likb some vast cloud that fills the sky ? 

P.'iIiIlss and dark it seems to be, 

^Vhere birds in thousands wander free ; 

AVlicre shrill cicalas’ cries resound, 

And fowl of dismal note abound. 

Lion, rhinoceros, and bear. 

Boar, tiger, elepiiant, are tbero. 

There shrubs and thorns run wild : 

JDhao, Sal, Bignonia, Bel,‘ are found. 

And every tree that grows on gfOund ; 

How is the forest styled ? ’ 

The glorious saint this answ'cr made : 

‘Dear child of Eagliu, hear 
"Who dwells* within the horrid shade 
That looks so dark and drear. 

'Where now is wood, long ere this day 
Tw'O broad and fertile lands, 

Malaja and Karusha lay. 

Adorned by heavenly hands. 

Here, mourning friendship’s broken tics, 

Lord Indra of the thousand eyes 
Hungered and sorrowed many a day, 

His brightness soiled with mud ami clay 
When in a storm of passion ho 
Had slain his dear friend Namuehi. 

Then came tb.e Go'ls and sfdnts who boro 
Thcii golden pitchers brimming o’er 
AYitb lioly streams that banish stain, 

' The bottnical names of the trees mentioned in tiie text are Grislea 
Tormentnsa, Shore, a Rohii.sta, Eehites Autidysenterica, Bignonia 
Siiavenlens, CEgle Mamielos, and Diospyriis Glntiuosa, I have omitted 
the /uihdaiEehitef) and the Tbidulca (Dio^pyui-). 
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And bathed Lord Indra pure again. 

When in this land the God was freed 

From spot and stain of impious deed ^ 

For that his own dear friend he slew, 

High transport thrilled his bosom through. 

Then in his joy the lands he blessed, 

And gave a boon they long possessed ; 

' Because these fertile land.s retain 
The washings of the blot and stain,’ 

’Twas thus Lord Indra sware, 

' Malaja and Kariisha’s name 
, Shall celebrate with deathless fame 
ily malady and care.'^ 

‘ So be it’, all the Immortals cried. 

When Indra’s speech they heard. 

And witli acclaim they ratified 
The names his lips conferred. 

Long time, 0 victor of thy foe.s, * 

These happy lands had sweel repo.se. 

And higlier still in fortune rose. 

At length a spirit, loving ill. 

Tadakd, wearing shapes at will. 

Whose mighty strength, exceeding vast, 

A thousand elephants’ surpas.«od. 

Was to fierce Sunda, lord and head 
Of all the demon armies, wed. 

From her. Lord Indra’s peer in might 
Giant Maricha sprang* to light ; 

And she, a constant plague and pest. 

These tv.<o fair realms has long distressed. 

How dwelling in her dark abode 

' Here we meet with a fres'i myth to account for the name of these 
regions. J/n/o 'a is prob.ahly anon-Aryan word sionitying a hilly country : 
taken as a Sanskrit compound it means sprung froru dcfihnunt. The 
word Ktirasha appears to have a somewhat similar meaning. 
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A league away she bars the road : 

And we, 0 Rama, hence must go 
Wi\ere lies the forest of the foe. 

Now on thine own right arm reU% 

And my command obey ; 

Smite the foul monster that slie die, 
And take the plague away. 

To reach this country none may dare, 
Fallen from its old estate, 

"Which she, whose fury naught can bear, 
Has left so desoiate. 

And now mv truthful tale is told 
How with accursed sway 
The spirit plaguetl tliis wood of old. 

And ceases not to-day.' 


C 
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THE BIRTH OF TABAKA. 


When tliu?' the sage without a peer 
Had closed that story strange to hear, 

Kama aoain the saint addiessed 

O 

To set one linserins!' doubt at rest : 

‘ O holy man, ’tis said by all 

'fl’hat spirits' strength is jyeak and small ; 

How can she match, of power so slight, 

A thousand elephants in might ? ’ 

And Visvamitra thus replied 

To Raghu’s son the glorified : • 

‘ Listen, and I will tell thee how 

She gained the strength that arms her now. 

A mighty spirit lived of yore ; 

Suketu was the name he bore. 

Childless was he, and free from crime 
In rites austere he passed his time. 

The mighty Sire was pleased to show 
His favour, and a child bestow, 

Tadaka named, most fair to see, 

A pearl among the maids was she. 

And matched, for such was Brahmu’s dower, 
A thousand elephants in power. 

Nor would the Eternal Sire, although 
The spirit longed, a son bestow. 

That maid in beauty’s 3'outhful pride 
Was given to Sunda for a bride. 

Her son, Maricha was his name, * 

A giant, through a curse, became. 
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She, widowed, dared with him molest 
Agastya,' of all saints the best. 

In^amed with hunger’s wildest rage, 

Koaring she rushed upon the sage. 

AVhen the great hermit saw her near, 

On speeding in her fierce career, 

He thus pronounced Maricha’s doom ; 

‘ A giant’s form and shape assume.’ 

And then, by mighty anger swayed. 

On Tadaka this curse he laid : 

‘ Thy present form and semblance quit. 

And wear a shape thy mood to fit ; 

Changed form and feature by my ban, 

A fearful thing that feeds on man.’ 

She, by his awful curse possessed. 

And mad with rage that fills her breast. 

Has on this land her fury dealt 
Where once the saint Agastya dwelt. 

Go, Kama, smite this monster dead, 

The wicked plague, of power so dread, 

And further by this deed of thine 
The good of Brahmans and of kine. 

Thy hand alone can overthrow. 

In all the worlds, this impious foe. 

Nor let compassion lead thy mind 
To shrink from blood of womankind ; 

A monarch’s son must ever count 
The people’s welfare paramount,* 

' ‘ This is one of those indefinable mythic personage.? who are found 
in the ancient traditions of m.any nations, and in whom cnsmogonical 
or astronomical notions .are generahy figured. Thus it is related of 
Agastya that the Vindhyan mountains prostrated themselves before 
him ; and yet the same Agastya is believed to be regent of the star 
Canopus.’ GoRErsio, 

He will appear as the friend and helper of R;{ma f.irther on in the 
poem. 
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Canto XXYII. THE RAMAYAN. 


And whether pain or joy he deal 
Dare all things for his subjects’ weal ; 

Yea, if the deed bring praise or guilt, 

If life be saved or blood be spilt ; 

Such, tlirough all time, should be the care 
Of those a kingdom’s weight who bear. 
Slay, Hama, slay this impious fiend. 

For by no law her life is screened. 

So Manthara, as bards have told, 
Virochan’s child, was slain of old 
By Indra, when in furious hate 
She longed the earth to devastate. 

So Kavya’s mother, Blulgu’s wife. 

Who loved her husband as her life. 

When Indra’s throne she sought to gain. 
By Vishnu’s hand of yore was slain. 

By these and high-souled kings beside. 
Struck down, have lawless women died.’ 
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CANTO xxviir. 


THE DEA TH OF TADA KA. 

Thus spoke the saint. Each vigorous word 
'J'lie noble monarch’s offspring lieard, 

And, reverent hands together laid. 

His answer to the hermit made : 

‘My sire and mother bade me aye 
Thy word, 0 mighty Saint, obef. 

So will I, 0 most gloriou.s, kill 
This Tadaka who joys in ill, 

For such my sire’s, and sucli thy will. 

To aid with'mine avenging hand 
The Brahmans, kine, and all the land. 
Obedient, heart and soul, I stand.’ 

Tlius spoke the tamer of the foe, 

And by the middle grasped his bow. 
Strongly he drew the .sounding string 
That made the distant welkin ring. 

Scared by the mighty clang the deer 
That roamed the forest shook with fear. 
And Tadaka the echo heard. 

And rose in haste from slumber stirred, 

] n wild amaze, her .soul aflame 
With fury toward the spot she came. 
When that foul shape of evil mien 
And stature vast as e’er was seen 
The wrathful son of Ragjju eyed. 

He thus unto his brother cried : 

‘ Her dreadful shape, O Lak.shman. see. 
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Canto XXVIII. THE RXMAYAN. 


A form to shudder at and flee. 

The hideous monster’s very view 
Would cleave a timid heart in two. 
Behold the demon hard to smite, 
Defended bv her maoic miyht. 

Jly hand shall stay her course to-day, 
And shear her nose and ears away. 

No heart have I her life to take ; 

I spare it for her sex’s sake. 

My will is but, with minished force. 

To check her in her evil course.’ 

^Vhile thus he spoke, by rage impelled 
Roaring as she came nigh. 

The fiend her course at Rama held 
With huge arms tossed on high. 

Her, rushing on, the seer assailed 
With a loud cry of hate ; 

And thus the sons of Raghii hailed ; 

‘ Fight, and be fortunate.’ 

Then fiom the earth a horriil cloud 
Of dust the demon raised, 

And for awhile in darkling shroud 
Wrapt Raghu’s sons amazed. 

Then calling on her magic power 
The fearful fight to wage, 

Blie smote him with a stony shower. 

Till Rama burned with rage, 
fl'hen pouring forth his arrowy rain 
That stony flood to stay. 

With wiifged darts, as she charged amain, 
He shore her hand.s away. 

As Tadaka still,thundered near 

Tims maimed by Rama’s blows, , 
Lakshman in fury severed sheer 
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The monster’s ears and nose. 

Assuming by her magic skill 
A fresh and fresh disguise, 

She tried a thousand shapes at will, 

Then vanished from their eyes. 

When Gadhi’s son of high renown 

Still saw the stony rain pour down . 

Upon each princely warrior’s head. 

With words of wisdom thus he said : 

‘ Enough of mercy, Rama, lest 
This sinful evil-working pest. 

Disturber of each holy rite. 

Repair by magic arts her miglfE;. 

Without delay the fiend should die. 

For, see, the twilight hour is nigh. 

And at the joints of night and day 
Such giant* foes are hard to slay.’ 

Thetf Rama, skilful to direct 
His arrow to the sound. 

With shafts the mighty demon checked 
Who rained her stones around. 

She sore impeded and beset 
By Rama and his arrowy net, 

Though skilled in guile and magic lore. 

Rushed on the brothers with a roar. 

Deformed, terrific, murderous, dread. 

Swift as the levin on she sped. 

Like cloudy pile in autumn's skv# 

Lifting her two vast arms on hio-li. 

When Rama smote her with a dart ^ 

Shaped like a crescent to the heart. 

Sore wounded by the shaft that came 
With lightning spped and surest aim, 

Blood spouting from her mouth and .side. 
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Canto XXVlll. THE R.mAYAN. 


She fell upon the earth and died. 

Soon as the Lord who rules the sky 
Saw the dread monster lifeless lie. 

He called aloud, Well done ! well done ! 
And the Gods honoured Raglm’s son. 
Standing in heaven the Thousand-eyed, 
With all the Immortals, joying cried : 

‘ Lift up thine eyes, 0 Saint, and see 
The Gods and Indra nigli to thee. 

This deed of Rama’s boundless might 
Has filled our bosoms with delight. 

Now, for our will would have it so, 

I'd Raghu’s son some fav«»ur show. 

Invest him with the power which naught 
But penance gains and holy thought. 
Those heavenly arms on him bestow 
To thee entrusted long ago 
By great Krisasva best of kings, 

Son of the Lord of living things. 

More fit recipient none can be 
Than he who joys in following thee ; 

And for our sakes the monarch’s seed 
Has yet to do a mighty deed.’ 

He spoke; and all the heavenly train 
Rejoicing sought their homes again. 
While honour to the saint they paid. 
Then came the evening’s twilight shade. 
The best of hermits ovajoyed 
To know the monstrous fiend destroyed, 
His lips off Rama’s forehead pre.ssed. 
And thus the conquering chief addressed 
‘ O Rama gracious to the sight. 

Here will we pass the present night, • 
And with the morrow’s earliest ray 
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Bend to my lierniitage our way.’ 

'J'he son of Dasaratha heard, 

Delighted, Visvamitra’s word, 

AiAl as he bade, that night he spent 
In Tadaka’s wild wood, content. 

And the grove shone that happy day, 

Freed from the curse that on it lay. 

Like Chaitraratha ‘ fair and gay. 

* The famous pleasure-garden of Kuvera the God of Wealth. 
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THE CELESTIAL ARMS. 

That night they slept and took their rest ; 

And then the mighty saint addressed, 

AVith pleasant smile and accents mild 
These words to Raghn’s princely cliild : 

‘ Well pleased am I. High fate be thine, 

Thou scion of a roval line. 

Now will I, for I love tlie^so, 

All heavenly arms on thee bestow. 

Victor with these, whoe’er oppo>e, 

Tliy hand shall conquer all thy foes, 

Though Gods and spirits of tlie air, 

Serpents and fiends, the confiict dare. ’ 

I’ll give thee as a pledge of love 
The mystic arms they use abovn 
For worthy thou to have revealed 
The weapons I have learnt to wieM.' 

First, son of Raghu, shall be thine 
The arm of Vengeance, strong, divine : 

The arm of Fate, the arm of Right, 

And Vishnu’s arm of awful might : 

That, before which no foe can stand, 

^ ‘ The -whole of this Canto totrether with the f'^llowins one. regards 
the belief, formerly prevalent in India, that by virtue of certain ^pellss? 
to be learnt arv^muttered, secret knowledge and superhuman powers 
might be acquired. To this the poet has already alluded in Canto xxiii. 
These incorporeal weipons are partly rei re.«?ented according to the 
fashion of those ascribed to the Gods and the different orders of demi- 
gf>ds, partly are the mere creations of fancy : and it Avould not be easy 
to 'lay what idea the poet had of them in his own mind, or what powers 
ho meant to assign to each.’ Schl£»jLL. 
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The thunderbolt of Indra’s hand ; 

And Siva’s trident, sharp and dread, 

And that dire weapon Brahma’s Head. 

And two fair clubs, O royal child. 

One Charmer and one Pointed styled 
With flame of lambent fire aglow, 

On thee, O Chieftain, I bestow. 

And Fate’s dread net and Justice’ noose 
That none may conquer, for thy use: 

And the great cord, renowned of old. 
Which Varim ever loves to hold. 

Take these two thunderbolts, which I 
Have got for thee, the Moist ^nd Dry. 
Here Siva’s dart to thee I yield, 

And that which Vishnu wont to wield. 

I give to thee tlie arm of Fire, 

Desired by all and named the Spire, 

To thee i grant tbe Wind-God’s dart, 
Named Crusher, O thou pure of heart. 
This arm, the Horse’s Head, accept, 

And this, the Curlew’s Bill yclept, 

And these two spears, the best e’er How, 
Named the Invincible and True. 

And arms of fiends I make thine own, 
Skull-wreath and mace tiiat smashes bone. 
And Joyou.?, which the spirits bear, 

Great weapon of the sons of air. 

Brave offspring of the best of locds, 

I give thee now the Gem of swords, 

And offer next, thine hand to arm, 

The heavenly bards’ beloved charm. 

Now with two arras I thee invest 
Of never-ending Sleep and Rest, 

With weapons of the Sun and Rain, 
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And those that dry and burn amain ; 

And strong Desire with conquering touch, 
The dart that Kama prizes much. 

I give the arm of shadowy powers 
That bleeding flesh of men devours. 

I give the arms the God of Gold 
And giant fiends exult to hold. 

This smites the foe in battle-strife, 

And takes his fortune, strength, and hfe. 

I give the arms called False and True, 
And great Illusion give I too ; 

The hero’s arm called Strong and Bright 

O O 

• 

That spoils the foeman’s strength in fight. 
I give thee as a priceless boon 
The Dew, the weapon of the Moon, 

And add the weapon, deftly planned. 

That strengthens Vi^vakarma’s hand. 

The Mortal dart whose point is chill. 

And Slaughter, ever sure to kill ; 

All these and other arms, for thou 
Art very dear, I give thee now. 

Beceive these weapons from my hand. 

Son of the noblest in the land.’ 

Facing the east, the glorious saint 
Pure from all spot of earthly taint. 

To Kama, with delighted mind. 

That noble host of spells consigned. 

He taught the arms, whose lore is won 
Hardly by Gods, to Raghu’s son. 

He mutt^d low the spell whose call 
Summons those arms and rules them all. 
And, each in visible form and frame. 
Before the monarch’s son they came. , 
They stood and spoke in reverent guise 
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THE RAMJlYAN. 


To Rama with exulting cries : 

‘ 0 noblest child of Raghu, see. 

Thy ministers and thralls are we.’ 

With joyful heart and eager hand 
Rama received the wondrous band, 
And thus with words of welcome cried 
‘ Aye present to my will abide.’ 

Then hasted to the saint to pay 
Due reverence, and pursued his way 
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CANTO XXX. 

TfflJ MYSTERIOUS TOWERS.' 

Pure, with glad cheer and joyful breast. 

Of those mysterious arms possessed, / 

Kama, now passing on his way, 

Thus to the saint began to sa}'^ : 

‘ Lord of these mighty weapons, I 
Can scarce be harmed bv Gods on high ; 

Now, best of saints, I long to gain 
The powers that can these arms restrain.’ 

Thus spoke the prince. The sage austere. 

True to his vow's, from evil clear, • 

Called forth the names of tho.se great charms , 

Whose powers restrain the deadly arms. 

‘ Receive thou True and Truly-famed, 

And Bold and Fleet : the weapons named 
Warder and Progress, swift of pace, 

Averted-head and Drooping-face ; 

The Seen, and that which Secret flies ; 

The weapon of the thousand eyes ; 

Ten-headed, and the Hundred-faced, 

Star-gazer and the Layer-waste : 

* ‘In Sanskrit Sanhara^ a^word wliieli has various signfications but 
the primary meaning of which is the act of A magical power 

seems to be implied of employing the weapons when and where re- 
quired. TL'^remarks I have made on the preceding Canto apply with 
still greater force to this. The MSS greatly vary in the enumeration 
of these Sanhdras, and it is not surprising that copyists have incorrect- 
ly written the names which they did not well understand. The com' 
mentators throw no light upon the subject.* Schlegel. I have taken 
the liberty of omitting four of the.se which St^legel translates 'Scle- 
romphalum, Euomphalum, Ceativcutrem, and ChrysomphaUim.’ 
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The Omen-bird, the Pure-from-spot, 

The pair that wake and slumber not : 

The Fiendish, that which shakes amain, 

Th^ Strong of-Hand, the Eich-in-Gain ; 

The Guardian, and the Close-allied, 

The Gaper, Love, and Golden-side ; 

0 Eaghu’s son receive all these, 

Bright ones that wear what forms they please ; 
Krisasva’s mystic sons are they, 

And worthy thou their might to sway.’ 

With joy the pride of Eaghu’s race 
Eeceived the hermit’s proffered grace. 
Mysterious arms, to check and^stay. 

Or smite the foeman in the fray. 

Then, all with heavenly forms endued. 

Nigh came the wondrous multitude. 

Celestial iu‘ their bright attire 
Some shone like coals of burning fire ; 

Some were like clouds of dusky smoke ; 

And suppliant thus they sweetly spoke : 

‘ Thy thralls, O Eama, here we stand : 
Command, we pray, thy faithful band.’ 

‘ Depart,’ he cried, ‘ where each may list, 

But when I call you to assist. 

Be present to my mind with speed, 

And aid me in the hour of need.’ 

To Eama then they lowly bent. 

And round him in due reverence ft'ent. 

To his command they answered. Yea, 

And as they came so went away. * 

When thus the arms had homeward flown, 
With pleasant words and modest tone, 

E’en as he walked* the prince began 
To question thus the holy man ; 
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Canto XXX. THE RXMXYAX. 


‘ What cloudlike wood is that which near 
The mountain’s side I see appear? 

O tell me, for I long to know ; 

Its pleasant aspect charms me so. 

Its glades are full of deer at play. 

And sweet birds sing on every spray. 
Past is the hideous wild ; I feel 
So sweet a tremor o’er me steal, 

Arid hail with transport fresh and new 
A land that is so fair to view. 

Then tell me all, thou holy Sage, 

And whose this pleasant hermitage 
In which those wicked ones delight 
To mar and kill each holy rite, 

And with foul heart and evil deed 
Thy sacrifice, great Saint, impede. 

To whom, 0 Sage, belongs this land 
In which thine altars ready stand 1 
' Tis mine to guard them, and to slay 
The giants who the rites would stay. 

All this, 0 best of saints, I burn 
From thine own lips, my lord, to learn,’ 
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* CAKTO XXXI. 

THE PERFECT HERMITAGE. 

Thus spoke the prince of boundless might, 

And thus replied the anchorite ; 

‘ Chief of the mighty arm, of yore 
Lord Vishnu whom the Gods adore. 

For holy thought and rites austere 
Of penance made his dwelling here. 

This ancient wood was called of old 
Grove of the Dwarf, the mighty-souled, 

And when perfection he attained 
The grove ^he name of Perfect gained. 

Bali of yore, Virochan’s son. 

Dominion over Indra won. 

And when with power his prond heart swelled. 
O’er the three worlds his empire held. 

When Bali then began a rite. 

The Gods and Indra in affright 
Sought Vishnu in this place of rest, 

And thus with prayers the God addre.sseil : 

‘ Bali, Virochan’s mighty son. 

His sacrifice has now begun ; 

Of boundle.ss wealth, that demon king 
Is bounteous to each living thing! 

Though suppliants flock from every side 
The suit of none is e’er denied. 

Whate’er, where’er, howe’er the call. 

He hears the suit and gives to all. 

Now with thine o^n illusive art 
Perform, 0 Lord, the helper’s part ; 
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Assume a dwarfish form, and thus 
From fear and danger rescue us.’ ‘ 

Thus in their dread the Immortals sued ; ^ 

The God a dwarflike shape indued ; 

Before Vrrochan’s son he came, 

Three steps of land his only claim. 

The boon obtained, in wondrous wise 
Lord Vishnu’s form increased in size ; 

Through all the worlds, tremendous, vast, 

God of the Triple Step, he passed.^ 

The whole broad earth from side to side 
He measured with one mighty stride, 

Spanned with the ne.'ct the firmament, 

And with the third through heaven he went. 

Thus was the king of demons hurled 
By Vishnu to the nether world, , 

And thus the universe restored 

» 

To Indra’s rule, its ancient lord. 

And now because the immortal God 
This spot in dwarflike semblance trod, 

The grove has aye been loved by me 
For reverence of the devotee. 

But demons haunt it, prompt to stay 
Each holy offering I would pay. 

Be thine, O lion-lord, to kill 
These giants that delight in ill. 

This day, beloved child, our feet 
Shall rest within the calm retreat ; 

' I omit, after this line, eight Bakes which, as Sohlegel allows, are 
quite out of place. 

2 This is the fifth of the avatars, descents or incarnations of Vishnu. 

^ This is a solar allegory, Vishnu is, the sur^ the three steps being 
his rising, culmination, and setting. 
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And know, thou chief of Eaghu’s line, 
My hermitage is also thine.’ 

He spoke ; and soon the anchorite, 
Wifh joyous looks that beamed delight. 
With Kama and his brother stood 
Within the consecrated wood. 

Soon as they saw the holy man. 

With one accord together ran 
The dwellers in the sacred shade. 

And to the saint their reverence paid. 
And offered water for his feet. 

The gift of honour and a seat ; 

And next with hospitable cars' 

They entertained the princely pair. 

The royal tamers of their foes 
Eested awhile in sweet repose : 

Then to the chief of hermits sued 
Standing in suppliant attitude ; 

Begin, 0 best of saints, we pray. 
Initiatory rites to-day. 

This Perfect Grove shall be anew 
Made perfect, and thy words be true.’ 

Then, thus addressed, the holy man. 
The very glorious sage, began 
The high preliminary rite, 

Bestraining sense and appetite. 

Calmly the youths that night reposed. 
And rose when morn her light disclosed. 
Their morning worship paid, and took 
Of lustral water from the brook. 

Thus purified they breathed the prayer. 
Then greeted YiSvamitra where 
As celebrant he s3te beside 
The flame with sacred oil supplied. 
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CANTO XXXTI. 

VISVAMITRA’S SACRIFICE. 

That conquering pair, of royal race. 
Skilled to observe due time and place. 

To Kiisik’s hermit son addressed. 

In timely words, their meet request ; 

‘ When must we, lord, we pray thee tell, 
Those Rovers of the Night repel ? 

Speak, lest we let the moment fly. 

And pass the due occasion by.’ 

Thus longing for the strife, they prayed, 
And thus the hermits answer made : 

‘ Till the fifth day be come and past, 

O Raghu’s sons, your watch must last. 

The saint his Dikshd ‘ has begun, 

And all that time will speak to none.’ 
Soon as the steadfast devotees 
Had made reply in words like these. 

The 5 muths began, disdaining sleep. 

Six days and nights their watch to keep. 
The warrior pair who tamed the foe, 
Unrivalled benders of the bow. 

Kept watch and ward unwearied still 
To guard the saint from scathe and ill, 

’ Twas now the sixth returning day. 

The hour iBretold had past away. 

Then Rama cried : ‘0 Lakshman, now 
Firm, watchful, resolute be thou. 

The fiends as yet have kept afar , 


Certain ceremonies preliminary to a sacrifice. 
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THE RJlMAYAN. 


Book X 


i’rom the pure grove in which we are ; 

Yet waits us, ere tire day shall close, 

Dire battle with the demon foes.’ 

^hile thus spoke Eama borne away 
By longing for the deadly fray. 

See ! bursting from the altar came 
The sudden glory of the flame. 

Bound priest and deacon, and upon 
Grass, ladles, flowers, the splendour slione, 
And the high rite, in order due. 

With sacred texts besan anew. 

But then a loud and fearful roar 
Ee-echoed through the sky ; 

And like vast clouds that .shadow o’er 
The heavens in dark July, 

Involved in gloom of magic might 
Two fiends rushed on amain, 
lilarlcha, Eover of the Night, 

Suvahu, and their train. 

As on they came in wild career 

Thick blood in rain they shed ; 

And Eama saw those things of fear 
Impending overhead. 

Then soon as those accursed two 

Who showered down blood he spied, 
Thus to his brother brave and true 
Spoke Eama lotus-eyed : 

‘ Now, Lakshman, thou these fierfds shall see. 
Man-eaters, foul of mind. 

Before my mortal weapon flee 
Like clouds before the wind.’ 

He spoke. An arrow, swift as thought. 

Upon his bow he pressed , 

And smote, to utmost fiuy wwought. 
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Canto XXXIl. THE RXMAYAX. 


Maricha on the breast. 

Deep in liis flesh the weapon lay 
Winged by the mystic spell, 

And, hurled a hundred leagues aw-ay. 

In ocean’s flood he fell. 

Then Rama, when he saw' the foe 
Convulsed and mad with pain 
Neath the chill-pointed w'eapon’s blow, 

To Lakshman spoke again ; 

‘ See, Lakshman, see ! this mortal dart 
That strikes a numbing chill. 

Hath struck him senseless with the smart, 
But left him breathing still. 

But these w'ho love the evil way, 

And drink the blood they spill. 
Rejoicing holy rites to stay. 

Fierce plague.s, my hand shall kill.’ 
He seized another shaft, the best. 

Aglow with living flame ; 

It struck Suvahu on the chest. 

And dead to eartli he came. 

Again a dart, the Wiud-God’s own. 

Upon his string he laid. 

And all the demons were o’erthrown, 

The saints no more afraid. 

When thus the fiends were slain in fight, 
Disturbers of each holy rite. 

Due honour by the saints was paid 
To Rama for his wondrous aid : 

So Indra ia'adored when he 
Has w'on some glorious victorv. 

Success at last the rite had crowned, 

And Visvamitra gazed around, , 

And seeing every side at rest, 
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THE RAMAYAK. 


The son of Kaghu thus addressed ; 
‘My joy, 0 Prince, is now complete : 

Thou hast obeyed my will : 
Perfect before, this calm retreat 
Is now more perfect still.’ 
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CANTO XXXIIL 

THE SONE. 

Their task achieved, the princes spent 
That night with joy and full content. 

Ere yet the dawn was well displayed 
Their morning rites they duly paid. 

And sought, while yet the light was faint, 
The nermits and the mighty saint. 

They greeted first that holy sire 
Kesplendent like the burning fire. 

And then with noble words began 
Their sweet speech to the sainted man : 

‘ Here stand, 0 lord, thy servants true : 
Command what thou wouldst have us do.’ 

The saints, by Visvamitra led, 

To Kama thus in answer said : 

‘ Janak the king who rules the land 
Of fertile Mithila has planned 
A noble sacrifice, and we 
Will thither go the rite to see. 

Thou, Prince of men, with us shalt go. 
And there behold the wondrous bow. 
Terrific, vast, of matchless might, 

Which, splendid at the’famous rite. 

The Gods assembled gave the king. 

No giant, fiend, or God can string 
That gem of bows, no heavenly bard ; 
Then, sure, for man the task were hard. 
When lords of earth have longed to kn’ow 
The virtue of that wondrous bow. 
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THE R.mHYAN. 


Book I. 


The strongest sons of kings in vain 
Have tried the mighty cord to strain. 

Tliis famous bow thou there shalt view, 
AnH wondrous rites shalt witness too. 

The high-souled king who lords it o’er 
The realm of Mithila of yore 
Gained from the Gods this bow, the price 
Gf his imperial sacrifice. 

Won by the rite the glorious prize 
Still in the royal palace lies. 

Laid up in oil of precious scent 
With aloe- wood and incense blent.’ 

Then Rama answering. Be ^ so, 
ilade ready with the rest to go. 

The saint himself was now prepared. 

But ere beyond the grove he fared, 

He turned* him and in words like these 
Addtessed the sylvan deities ; 

‘ Farewell ! each holy rite complete, 

I leave the hermits’ perfect seat : 

To Gauga’s northern shore I go 
Beneath Himalaya’s peaks of snow.’ 

With reverent steps he paced around 
The limits of the holy ground. 

And then the mighty saint set forth 
And took his journey to the north. 

H is pupils, deep in Scripture’s page, 
Followed behind the holy sage, , 

And servants from the sacred grove 
A hundred wains for convoy drove. 

The very birds that winged that air. 

The very deer that harboured there. 
Forsook the glade and leafy brake 
And followed for the hermit’s sake. 
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They travelled far, till in the west 
The sun was speeding to his rest. 

And made, their portioned journey o’er, 
Their halt on Sona’s ' distant shore. 

The hermits bathed when sank the sun, 
And every rite was duly done. 

Oblations paid to Fire, and then 
Sate round their chief the holy men. 
Eama and Lakshman lowly bowed 
In reverence to the hermit crowd. 

And Rama, having sate him down 
Before the saint of pure renowti. 

With humble palms together laid 
His eager supplication maue ; 

‘ What country, 0 my lord, is this, 
Fair-smiliug in her wealth and bliss ? 
Deign fully, 0 thou mighty Seer, 

To tell me, for I long to hear.’ 

Moved by the prayer of Rama, ho 
Told forth the country’s history. 


* A river which rises in Bundelcund and falls into the Ganges near 
Patna. It is called ako Hiranijaidlut, Goldeu-armed, and Hircctiya* 
vdha, Auriferous. 
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CANTO XXXIV. 

BEAHMADATTA. 

‘A king of Brahnaa’s seed who bore 
The name of Kusa reigned of yore. 

Just, faithful to his vows, and true. 

He held the good in honour due. 

His bride, a queen of noble name. 

Of old Vidarhha’s ‘ monarchs came. 

Like their own father, childr^ four. 

All valiant boys, the lady bore. 

In glorious deeds each nerve they strained, 
And well their Warrior part sustained. 

To them most j ust, and true, and brave, 
Thdir father thus his counsel gave : 

‘ Beloved children, ne’er forget 
Protection is a prince’s debt : 

The noble work at once begin. 

High virtue and her fruits to win.’ 

The youths, to all the people dear. 
Received his speech with willing ear ; 

And each went forth his several way. 
Foundations of a town to lay. 

Kusamba, prince of high renown. 

Was builder of Kausambi’s town. 

And Kusanabha, just and wise. 

Bade high Mahodaya’s towers arise. 
Amurtarajas chose to dwell 
In Dharmaranya’s citadel. 

And Vasu bade ^is city fair 


The modern Berar, 
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The name of Girivraja hear.' 

This fertile spot whereon we stand 
Was once the high-sonled Vasn’.s land. 

Behold ! as round we turn our eyes, 

Five lofty mountain peaks arise. 

See ! bursting from her parent hill, 

Sumsigadlu, a lovely rill, 

Bright gleaming as she Hows between 
The mountains, like a wreath is seen, 

And then through Magadh’s plains and groves 
With many a fair mseander roves. 

And this was Vasu’s old domain, 

* 

The fertile Magadh’s bro^ champaign, 

Wliich smiling fields of tilth adorn 
And diadem with golden corn. 

The queen Ghritaclu, nymph most fair. 

Married to Ku^anabha, bare ’ 

A hundred daughters’ lovely-faced, • 

With every charm and beauty graced. 

It chanced the maidens, bright and gay 
As lightning-flashes on a day 
Of rain-time, to the garden went 
With song and play and merriment. 

And there in gay attire they strayed, 

And danced, and laughed, and sang, and played. 

The God of Wind who roves at will 
All places, as he lists, to fill, 

_ _ ^ __ 

^ Accortling to tlie Tlenj^al rt'ctiision, the first (Kiisfm>'a) is called 
Ku^asva, and his citr Kansi-\i. This name does not occui elsewhere. 
The re?rling of the no»-thern iv-jen-inii is confirmed by Fo5 Ki : p. 

385, where the city 1=; mentioned. It ay 500 to the 

s-outh'West of Praijacn. on the -mith bonk of the Jumna. M'lhndaiio. is 
another name of Kany^ku j.i L h lyinui'n-nji’i, the wood to which the 
God of Justice is s .id to have ilcd ilirough rVo^- of Soma the Moon-God 
was in Magadh. Girivraja was in the same ueidhbourhood. See Lassen’s 
I. A, Yoi. I. p, 604. 
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THE RHMHYAN. 


Saw the young maidens dancing there, 
Of faultless shape and mien most fair. 

‘ I lov^e you all, sweet girls,’ he cried, 

‘ Af.d each shall be my darling bride. 
Forsake, forsake your mortal lot, 

And gain a life that withers not. 

A fickle thing is youth’s brief span, 

And more than ail in mortal man. 
Receive unending jmuth, and be 
Immortal, O my loves, with me.’ 

The hundred girls, to wonder stirred. 
The wooing of the Wind-God heard. 
Laughed, as a jest, his suit a.s^e. 

And with one voice they thus teplied : 

‘ 0 mighty Wind, free -'pirit who 
All life pervadest, through and through, 
Thy wondrous power we maidens know ; 
Then \\'herefore wilt thou mock us so ? 
Our sire is KuSuniibha, King ; 

And we, forsooth, have charms to bring 
A God to 00 us from the skies ; 

But honour first we maidens prize. 

Far may the hour, we pray^ be hence, 
When we, 0 thou of little sense. 

Our truthful father’s choice refuse. 

And for ourselves our husbands choo.se. 
Our honoured sire our lord we deem. 

He is to us a God supreme, • 

And they to whom his high decree 
May give us shall our liu.sbands be.’ 

He lieard the answer they returned. 
And rnightv rage within him burned. 
On each fair maic’l*a blast he .sent : 

Each .-lately form he bowed and bent. 
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Canto XX'^IV.THE RAM AY AN. 


Bent double by the Wind-God’s ire 
They sought the palace of their sire, 

Therd fell upon the ground with sighs, 

While tears and shame were in their eyes. 
The king himself, with troubled brow. 

Saw his dear girls so fair hut now, 

A mournful sight all bent and bowe<l. 

And grieving thus he cried aloud : 

‘ What fate is this, and what the cause ? 

What wretch has scorned all heavenly laws ? 
Who thus your forms could curve and break ? 
You struggle, but no answer make.’ 

They heard tlie speei^i of that wise king 
Of their misfortune questioning. 

Again the hundred maidens sighed. 

Touched with their heads his feet, and cried : 
‘ The God of Wind, pervading space, * 
Would bring on us a foul disgrace. 

And choo.sing folly’s evil way 

From virtue’s path in scorn would stray. 

But we in words like these reproved 
The God of Wind whom passion moved : 

‘ Farewell, O Lord ! A sire have we. 

No women uncontrolled and free. 

Go, and our sire’s consent obtain 
If thou our maiden hands wouldst gain. 

No self-dependent life we live ; 

If wm offend, our faylt forgive.’ 

‘ But led by folly as a slave, 

He w'oul>?not hear the rede we gave. 

And even as wm gently spoke 

We felt the Wind-God’s crushing stroke.’ 

The pious king, with grief distrefjsed. 

The noble hundred thus addiessed i 
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‘ With patience, daughters, hear }^oiir fate, 

Yours was a deed supremely great 

When with one mind you kept from shame • 

The honour of your father’s name. 

Patience, when men their auger vent. 

Is woman’s praise aiad ornament ; 

Yet when the Gods inflict the blow 
Hard is it to support the woe. 

Patience, my girls, exceeds all price ; 

’Tis alms, and truth, and sacrifice. 

Patience is virtue, patience fame : 

Patience upholds this earthly frauje. 

And now, I think, is come the^ime 
To wed you in your maiden prime. 

Now, daughters, go where’er you will ; 

Thoughts for your good my mind shall till,’ 

The maidens went, consoled, away : 

The best of kings, that very day. 

Summoned his ministers of state 
About their marriage to debate. 

Since then, because the Wind-God bent 
The damsels’ forms for punishment. 

That royal town is known to fame 
By Kanyakubja’s' borrowed name. 

There lived a sage called Chiili then, 

Devoutest of the sons of men ; 

His days in penance rites he spent, 

A glorious saint, most continent. ‘ 

To him absorbed in tasks austere 
The child of Urmila drew near, 

Sweet Sornada, the heavenly maid. 

And lent the saint her pious aid. 

‘ That is, the City ot the Bent Virgins, the modern Kanaiij or 
Canouge. 
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Long time near him the maiden spent, 
And ^ved him meek and reverent, 

Till tM great hermit, pleased with her, 
Thus spoke unto his minister : 

‘ Grateful am I for all thy care ; 

Blest maiden, speak, thy wish declare.’ 
The sweet-voiced nymph rejoiced to see 
The favour of the devotee. 

And to that eloquent old man, 

Most eloquent she thus began ; 

‘Thou hast, hy heavenly grace sustained, 
Cilose union with the Godhead gained. 

I long, 0 Saint, to see a \)n 
By force of holy penance won. 

Unwed, a maiden life I live : 

A son to me, thy suppliant, give.’ 

The saint with favour heard her prayer, 
And gave a son exceeding fair. 

Him, Chuli’s spiritual child, 

His mother Brahmadatta ' styled. 

King Brahmadatta, rich and great, 

In Kampili maintained his state, 

Biding, like Indra in his bliss. 

His fortunate metropolis. 

King Ku^anahha planned that he 
His hundred daughters’ lord should he. 

To him, obedient to his call, 

The happy monarch g;tve them all. 

Like Indra then he took the hand 
Of every maiden' of the band. 

Soon as the hand of each young maid 
In Brahmadatta’s palm was laid. 

Deformity and cares away, • 


’ Literally, Given by Brahma or devout contemplation. 
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She shone in beauty bright and gay. 

Tlieir freedom from the Wind-God’s might 
Saw Kusanabha with delight. 

Eacii glance that on their forms he threw 
Filled him with raptures ever new. 

T'.en when the rites were all complete, 

Wiih highest marks of honour meet 
The bridegroom with his brides he sent 
To his great seat of government. 

The nymph received with pleasant speech 
Her daughters ; and, embracing each, 

Upon their forms she fondly gazed, 

And royal Kusanabha praised/ 
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CANTO XXXY. 

TISYAMITRA!^ LINE A GE. 

The rites were o’er, the maids were w'ed, 

The bridegroom to his home was sped. 

The sonless monarch bade prepare 
A sacrifice to gain an heir. 

Then Kusa, Brahma’s son, appeared, 

And thus King Kusanabha cheered : 

‘ Thou shalt, my child, oblfein a son 
Like thine own self, 0 holy one. 

Through him for ever, Gadhi named, 

Shalt thou in all the worlds be famed.’ 

‘ He spoke, and vanished from the sight 
To Brahma's world of endless light. 

Time fled, and, as the saint foretold, 

Gadhi was born, the holy-souled. 

My sire tvas he ; through him 1 trace 
My line from royal Kusa’s race. 

My sister — elder-born was she — 

The pure and good Satyavati, ' 

Was to the great Bichika wed. 

Still faithful to her husband dead. 

She followed him, most noble dame. 

And, raised to heaven m human frame, 

* Now chilled Kosi (Cosy) corrupted from Kaudki, daughter of 
Kusa, 

‘This is one of those personificitioti? of rivers so frequent in the Gre- 
cian mythology, but in the similar myths is seen the impress of the 
genius of each people, austere and profoundly leKgious m India, graceful 
and devoted to the worship of external beauty m Greece.’ Gobresio. 
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A pure celestial stream became. 

Down from Himalaya’s snowy height, 

In floods for ever fair and bright, 

M}a sister’s holy waves are hurled 
To purify and glad the world. 

Now on Himalaya’s side I dwell 
Because I love my sister well. 

She, for her faith and truth renowned, 
Most loving to her husband found. 
High-fated, firm in each pure vow, 

Is queen of all the rivers now. 

Bound by a vow I left her side 
And to the Perfect convent hi^d. 

There, by the aid ’twas thine to lemi. 
Made perfect, all my labours end. 

Thus, mighty Prince, I now have told 
My race aftd lineage, high and old. 

And* local tales of long ago 

Which thou, 0 Rama, fain wouldst know. 

As I have sate rehearsing thus 

The midnight hour is come on us. 

Now, Rama, sleep, that nothing may 
Our jotirne}' of to-morrow sta 3 ^ 

No leaf on any tree is stirred : 

Hushed in repose are beast and bird : 
Where’er j'oti turn, on every side. 

Dense shades of night the landscape hide. 
The light of eve is fled : the skief^ 
Thick-studded with their host of e}'es, 
Seem a star-forest overhead, 

Where signs and constellations spread. 
Now rises, with his pure cold ray. 

The moon that drives the shades awav'. 
And with his gentle influence brings 
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J oy to the hearts of living things. 

Now, stealing from their lair.s, appear 
The beasts to whom the night is dour. 

Now spirits walk, and every power 
That revels in the midniglit hour.’ 

The mighty hermit’s tale was o’er, 

He clo.sed his lips and spoke no more. 

The holy men on every side, 

‘ Well done ! well done,’ with reverence cried 
‘ The mighty men of Kusa’.s seed 
Were ever famed for righteous deed. 

I4ke Brahma’s self in glory shine 
The high-souled lords of Jviisa’s line. 

And thy great name i.s sounded most, 

O Saint, amid the noble host. 

And thy dear sister — fairest site 
Of streams, the high-born Kau^iki — 
Diffusing virtue where she flows. 

Now splendour on thy lineage throw.s.’ 

Thus by the chief of saints addressed 
The son of Gtidhi turned to rest ; 

So, when his daily course is done. 

Sinks to his rest the beaming sun. 

Rama, with Lakshman, somewhat stirred 
To marvel by the tales they heard. 

Turned also to his couch, to close 
His eyelids in desired repose. 
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CANTO XXXVL 

V 

THE BIRTH OF GANG A 

The hours of night now waning fast 
On Sona’s pleasant shore they passed. 

Then, when the dawn began to break, 

To Rama thus the hermit spake ; 

‘ The light of dawn is breaking- clear. 

The hour of morning rites is near. 

Rise, Rama, rise, dear son, I pray, * 

And make thee ready for the wajo’ 

Then Rama rose, and finished all 
His duties at the hermit’s call. 

Prepared ^fith joy the road to take, 

Andtthus again in question spake : 

‘ Here fair and deep the Sona flows. 

And many an isle its bosom shows: 

What way, O Saint, will lead us o’er 
And land us on the fai-ther shore ? 

The saint replied : ‘ The way I choose 
Is that which pious hermits \ise.’ 

For many a league they journeyed on 
Till, when the sun of mid-day shone. 

The hermit-haunted flood w-as seen 
Of Jahnavi,' the Rivers’ Queen. ^ 

Soon as the holy stream they viewed. 

Thronged with a white- wdnged multitude v. 

Of sarases- and swans,’ delight 

' One of the names of the Gange.s consideitd as the daughter 
of Jjfinu. See Canto XLIV, 

” The Indian Cra^e. 

’ Or, rather, geese, 
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Possessed them at the loveh’ sight ; 

And then prepared the hermit band 
To halt upon tliat holy strand. 

They bathed as Scripture bids, and paid 
Oblations due to God and shade. 

To Fire they burnt the offerings meet, 
And sipped the oil, like Amrit sweet. 
Then pure and pleased they sate arouial 
Saint Visvamitra on the crround. 

o 

The holy men of lesser note. 

In due degree, sate more remote, 

W^ile Raghii’s sons took nearer place 
By viitue of their rank ar^l race. 

Then Rama said ; ‘ O Saint, I yearn 
The three-pathed Ganga’s tale to learn.’ 

Thus urged, the sage recounted both 
The birth of Ganga and her gi-owth : 

‘ The mighty hill with metals stored. 
Himalaya, is the mountains’ lord, 
d'he father of a lovely pair 
<.’)f daughters fairest of the fair : 

Their mother, offspring of the will 
Of Mem. everlasting hill, 

Mena, Himalaya’s darling, graced 
With beauty of her dainty waist. 

Ganga was elder-born ; then came 
The fair one known by Uma’s name. 
Then all the Gods of h'eaven, in need 
Of Ganga s l^lp their vows to speed. 

To great Himalaya came and praj'ed 
The Mountain King to yield the maid. 
He, not regardless of the weal 
Of the three world.s, with holy zeal • 
His daughter to the Immortals gave. 
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Ganga whose waters cleanse and save, 

Who roams at pleasure, fair and free. 

Purging all sinners, to the sea. 

The three-pathed Ganga thus obtained, 

The Gods their heavenly homes regained. 

Long time the sister Uma passed 
In vows austere and rigid fast, 

And the king gave the devotee 
Immortal Rudra’s ' bride to be, 

Matching with that unequalled Lord 
His Uma through the worlds adored. 

So now a glorious station fills 
Each daughter of the King of Hills : 

One honoured as the noblest stream, 

One mid the Goddesses supreme. 

Thus Ganga, King Hiinalava’s child. 

The heavenly river, undefiled. 

Rose bearing with her to the sky 
Her waves that bless and purify.’ 

‘ A name of the God ^iva. 

I am compelled to omit Cantos XXXVII and XXXVIII, Tnr: 
GlORr or Uma, and the Birth op Kartiketa, as both in subject and 
language offensive to modem taste. They will be found in the Ap- 
pendix in Sohlegel'.3 Latin translation. 
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CANTO XXXIX. 


THE SOXS OF SAGAE. 

The saint in accents sweet and clear 
Thus told his tale for Rama’s ear, 

And thus anew the holy man 
A legend to the prince began : 

‘ There reigned a pious monarch o’er 
Ayodhya in the days of yord : 

Sagar his name : no child had he, 

And children much he longed to see. 

His honoured consort, fair of face. 

Sprang from Vidarbha’s royal race, 

KeSini, famed from early youth 
For piety and love of truth. 

Arishtanemi’s daughter fair. 

With whom no maiden might compare 
In beauty, though the earth is wide, 

Sumati, was his second bride. 

With his two queens afar he went. 

And weary days in penance spent. 

Fervent, upon Himalaya’.s hill 
Where springs the stream called Bhrigu’s rill. 
Nor did he fail that sain? to please 
With his devou^au.sterities. 

And, when a hundred years had fled. 

Thus the most truthful Bhrigu said : 

‘ From thee, 0 Sagar, blameless King, 

A mighty host of sons shall spring, ' 

And thou shalt win a glorious* name 
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Which none, 0 Chief, but thou shall claim. 

One of thy queens a son shall bear 
Maintainer of thy race and heir ; 

And of tlie other there shall be 
Sons sixty thousand born to thee.’ 

Thus as he spake, with one accord, 

'i’o win the qrace of that hioh lord, 

• The queens, with palms together laid. 

In humble supplication prayed : 

‘ Which queen, 0 Brahman, of the pair. 

The many, or the one shall bear ? 

Most eager. Lord, are we to know. 

And as thou sajest be it .sa’ 

With his street speech tlie saint replied : 

‘ Yourselves, 0 Queen.?, the choice decide. 

Your oi,tn discretion freely use 
Which shall the one or many choose : 

One shall the race and name uphohl, 

The host be famous, strong, and bold. 

W’hich will have which?’ Then KeMni 
The mother of one heir would be. 

Sumati, sister of the king ‘ 

Of all the birds that ply the wing. 

To that illustrious Brahman sued 
That she might liear the multitude 
Whose fame throughout the world should sound 
For mighty enterprise reuowijed. 

Around the saint the monarch tvent, 

Eiiwmg his head, mo.st reverent. 

Ihen witli his wives, tvith willing feet, 

Besought his own imperial .seat, 
dime pa.ssed. ^ The elder consort bare 


^uu’udi. 
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17 ’’ 

A sou called Asamanj, the heir. 

Then Sumati, the younger, gave 
Birth to a gourd, ^ 0 hero brave, 

Whose rind, when burst and cleft in two. 

Gave sixty thousand babes to view. 

All these with care the nurses laid 
In jars of oil ; and there they stayed. 

Till, youthful age and strength complete, 

Forth speeding from each dark retreat. 

All peers in valour, years, and might. 

The sixty thousand came to light. 

Prince Asamanj, brought up with care. 

Scourge of his foes, was m-j,de the heir. 

But liegemen’s boys Ire used to cast 
To Sarju's waves that hurried past. 

Laughing the wdiile in cruel glee , 

Their dying agonies to see. 

This wicked prince who aye withstood 
The counsel of the wise and good. 

Who plagued the people in bis hate. 

His father banished from tlie state. 

His son, kind-spoken, brave, and tall. 

Was Ansuman, beloved of all. 

Long years flew b}^ The king decreed 
To slay a sacrificial steed. 

Consulting with his priestly band 
He vowed the rite his soul had planned. 

And, Veda-skilled, by their advice 

Made readv for the sacrifice. 

^ » 

^ Ik-shvaku, the name of a kin^ of Ayo<lhya who is regarded a? the 
fo'uider of the Solar race, means also a goiu'd. Hence, perhaps, the 
myth. 
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CANTO XL. 

THE CLEAVING OF THE EARTH. 

The hermit ceased : the tale was done : 

Then in a transport Raghu’s .son 
Atmin addressed the ancient sire 
Resplendent as a burning fire : 

‘ 0 holy man, I ftrin would hoar 
The tale repeated full and efear 
How he from i\'hom my sires desceinl 
Brought the great rite to happy end.’ 

The hermit answered with a smile : 

‘Then listen, son of Raghn, while 
My legendary tale proceeds 
To tell of high-souled Sagar’s deeds. 

Within the spacious plain that lies 
From where Himalaya’s heights arise 
To where proud Vindhya’s rival chain 
Looks down upon the subject plain — 

A land the best for rites declared ' — 

His sacrifice the king prepared. 

And Ansuman the prince — for so 
Sagar advised — with realy bow 


■ ‘ The region here spoken of is called in the Laifs of ilann Madhya- 
de>a or the middle region. ‘The region situated between the Hitiiilayn 

and the Vindhya Jloimt.ain.s is called Madltyude'a. or the v 

middle region ; the sp.ace compiled between the.se two mountains 
from the eastern to the western sea is called by sace.s Arydvartta. the 
scat ofhonovralle inen.’ (Manu, 11. 21, 22.) The ,S:ind:rit Indians called 1 

tlieniselve.s Aryans, which means knnmn-ahle, nn'ik. to distinguish them- ’ 

Selves from the surrounding nations of different origin.’ Gorre.sio. 


/ 
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Canto XL. 


THE R.CMJtTAN. 


Was borne upon a mighty car 
To watch the steed who roamed afar. 
But Indra, monarch of the skies, 

V eiling his form in demon guise. 

Came down upon the appointed day 
And di’ove the victim horse away. 

Reft of the steed the priests, distressed, 
Tiie master of the rite addressed ; 

‘ U pou the sacred day b}- force 
A robber takes the victim horse. 

Haste, King ! now let the thief be slain 
Bring thou the charger back again : 

The sacred rite prevented thus 
Brings scathe and woe to a\l of us. 

Rise, Monarch, and provide with speed 
That naught its happy course impede.’ 

King Sagar in his crowded court 
Gave ear unto the priests' report. 

He summoned straightway to his side 
His sixty thousand sons, and cried : 

‘ Brave sons of mine, I knew not how 
These demons are so mighty now : 

The priests begom the rite so well 
All sanctified with prayer and spell. 

Tf in the depths of earth he hide, 

Or lurk beneath the ocean's tide. 
Pursue, dear sons, the robber’s track ; 
Slay him and bring tho'charger back. 
The wdiole of tijis broad earth exp’ore. 
Sea -garlanded, from shore to shore; 
Yea, dig her up with might and main 
Plntil you see the horse again. 

Deep let your searching labour reach, * 
A league in depth dug out by each. 
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THE RAM AY AX. 


Booh I. 


The robber of our horse pursue, 

And please your sire who ordei's you. 

My grandson, I, this priestly train, 

TilUthe steed conies, will here remain.’ 

Their eager hearts with transport burned 
As to their task the heroe.s tiu'ned. 

Obedient to their father, they 

Through earth’s recesses forced their way. 

With iron arms’ unflinching toil 
Each dug a league beneath the soil. 

Earth, cleft asunder, groaned in pain. 

As emulous they plied amain 
Sharp-pointed coulter, pick, and bar. 

Hard as the bolts of Indra are. 

Then loud the horrid clamour rose 
Of monsters dying neath their blows, 

Giant and demon, fiend and snake. 

That in earth’.s core their dwelling make. 

They dug, in ire that naught could stay. 

Through sixty thousand leagues their way. 

Cleaving the earth with matchless strength 
Till hell itself they reached at length. 

Thus digging searched they Jambudvip ‘ 

With all its hills and mountains steep. 

Then a great fear began to shake 
The heart of God, bard, fiend, and snake. 

And all distressed in spirit went 
Before the Sire Omnipotent. 

With signs of woe in every face 
They sought the mighty Father’s grace, 

And trembling still and ill at ease 

‘ Said to be so called from the Jambu, or Rose Apple, abounding in it, 
and signifying according to the Puranas the central division of the 
world, tUe known world. 
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Canto XL. 


THE RAMA7AN. 


Addressed tbeir Lord in words like these : 
‘ The sons of Sagar, Sire benign, 

Pierce the whole earth with mine on mine 
And as their ruthless work they ply 
Innumerable creatures die. 

' This is the thief,’ the princes say, 

‘ Who stole our victim steed awa}^ 

This marred the rite, and caused us ill.’ 
And so their guiltless blood they spill.’ 
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V CANTO XLI. 

KAPIL. 

The Father lent a gracious ear 
And listened to their tale of fear. 

And kindly to the Gods replied 
Whom woe and death had terrified ; 

‘The wisest Vasudeva,' who 

The Immortals’ foe, fierce Madhu, slew, 

Regards bi'oad Earth with love and pride, • 

And guards, in Kapil’s form, his bride.’’ 

His kindled wrath will quickly fall 
On the king’s sons and burn them all 
This cleaving of the earth his eye 
Foresaw in ages long gone by : 

He knew with prescient soul the fate 
That Sagar’s children should await.’ 

The Three-and-thirty,’ freed from fear, 

Sought their bright homes with hopeful cheer. 

* Here used as a name of Vislinu. - 

* Kings are called the husbands of their kingdoms or of the earth ; 

* She and his kingdom ^ ere his onl 3 * brides.’ Raghiivahia. 

* Doubly divorced ! Bad men, you violate 

A double marriage, Hwixt my crown and me, 

And then bet^\een me and my married wife/ 

King Richard II Act Y, Sc. I. 

* The thirty-three Gods are said in the Aitareya Brahinana. Book I. 
ch. 11. 10. to be the eight Yasus, the eleven Rudras^ the twelve Adit- 
y.i=, Prajv-ati, either Bi^hma or Dakoha, and Yashatk^ra ep dt.ihed ob- 
latiuu. This nui.'t have been the acrual number at the beginning of 
the Yedic idligiou gi.j.dmlly increa.',ed by successive mythical and 
religious creation.? till the Indian Pantheon was crowded with abstrac- 
tions of every kind, 'through the leverence with which the words of 
the Veda were regarded, the immense hosr of muhinlicl divinities, in 
later times, still bure the name of the TUirfy-thiec Gods. 
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THE RA'MAYAN. 
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Still rose tbe great tempestuous sound 
As Sagar’s cliildren pierced tbe ground. 

When thus the whole broad earth was cleft, 

And not a spot un searched was left, ^ 

Back to their home the princes sped. 

And thus unto their father said : 

‘ We searched the earth from side to side, 

White countle.ss hosts of creatures died. 

Our conc[ueiing feet in triumph trod 
On snake and demon, fiend and God ; 

But yet we failed, with all our toil, 

To find the robber and the spoil. 

What can we more ? If m,ore we can. 

Devise, O King, and tell thy plan.’ 

His children’s speech King Sagar heard. 

And answered thus, to anger stirred ; • 

‘ Dig on, and ne’er your labour stay ^ 

Till through earth’s depths you force your way. 

Then smite the robber dead, and bring 
The charger back with triumphing.’ 

The si.Kty thousand chiefs obeyed : 

Deep through the earth their way they made. 

Deep as they dug and deeper yet 
The- immortal elephant they met. 

Famed Virupaksha" vast of size, 

* ‘ One of t he elepUiint-v which, according to an auci-^nt belief popular 
in India, supported tUo eiu'th with tlveir enormous backs ; when one of 
these elephants shook hisVcaried head the earth trembled with its 
woods and hills. An idea, or rather a mythic tl fancy, similar to this, 
but reduced to ;*roportionsle^s grand, is found in Virgil when he speaks 
of Eucelidu-? buried under *Etua. 

Famaest Enceladi semiu'stum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemque iusuper .lEmarn 
Impositam, ruptis flainmam expirare caminis ; 

Et fessum quoties mut«it ktus, intremere Jmnem 

Murmure Trinacnam, et cceiuoi subtcicrc fumo.’ .dEneid. Lib. III. 

Gokkisio. 
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THE RJTMJTAE. 


Book I. 


Upon whose head the broad earth lies ; 

The mighty beast who earth sustains 
With shaggy hills and wooded plains. 

When, with the changing moon, distressed, 
And longing for a moment’s rest. 

His mighty head the monster shakes. 

Earth to the bottom reels and quakes. 

Around that warder strong and vast 
With reverential steps they passed. 

Nor, when the honour due was paid. 

Their downward search through earth delayed. 
But turning from the east aside 
Southward again their task tl^ey plied. 

There Mahapadma held his place. 

The best of all his mighty race. 

Like some |iuge hill, of monstrous girth, 
Upholding on his head the earth. 

When the vast beast the princes saw. 

They marvelled and were filled with awe. 

The sons of high-souled Sagar round 
That elephant in reverence wound. 

Then in the western region they 
With might unwearied cleft their way. 

There saw they with astonisht eyes 
Saumanas, beast of mountain size. 

Round him with circling steps they went 
With greetings kind and reverent. 

On, on — no thought of rest or stay — 

They reached the seat of Soma’s sway, r 
There saw they Bhadra, white as snow. 

With lucky marks that fortune show. 

Bearing the earth upon his head. 

Bound him they pUced with solemn tread, 
And honoured him with greetings kind ; 
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Then downward yet their way they mined. 

They gained the tract ’twixt east and north 
Whose fame is ever blazoned forth/ 

And by a storm of rage impelled, * 

Digging through earth their cour.se they held. 

Then all the princes, lofiy-souled. 

Of wondrous vigour, strong and bold. 

Saw Vasudeva’ sta,nding there 
Iii Kapil’s form he loved to wear. 

And near the everlasting God 
The victim charger cropped the sod. 

They saw with joy and eager eyes 
The fancied robber and tl^e prize, 

And on him rushed the furious band 
Crying aloud, Stand, villain ! stand ! 

‘Avaunt ! avaunt !’ great Kapil cried, ^ 

His bosom flusht with passion’s tide ; 

Then by his might that proud array * 

All scorcht to heaps of ashes lay.’ 

^ * The Devas and Asuras ( Gods sand Titan? ) fought in the east, the 
south, the west, and the north, and t\ie Deva? were defeated by the 
Asuras in all these directions. They then fought in the north*6astern 
direction; there the Devas did not sustain defeat. This direction is 
apardjita, i. e. unconquerable. Thence one should do work in this 
direction, and have it done there ; for such a one (alone) is able to clear 
off his debts.’ Haug’s Aitareya Brahmanam, Vol. II., p. 33. 

The debts here spoken of are a man’s religious obligations to th© 
Gods, the Pitaras or Manes, and men. 

^ Vishnu. 

^ ■ It appears to me that this mythical story has reference to the 
volcanic phenomenri of nature. Kapil may very possibly be that hid- 
den fiery force w^ich suddenly unprisons itself and bursts forth in 
volcanic effects. Kapil is, moreover, one of the names of Agm the God 
of Fire.’ Gorresio. 
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. CANTO SLII. 

SAGAN’S SACRIFICE. 

Then to the prince his grandson, bright 
With his own fame’s unborrowed light. 

King Sagar thus began to say, 

Marvelling at his sons’ delay : 

‘Thou art a warrior skilled and bold. 

Match for the mighty men of old. 

Mow follow on thine nncle.s’ cpurse 
And track the robber of the horse. 

To guard thee take thy sword and bow. 

For liuge and strong are beasts lielow. 

There to the reverend reverence pay. 

And 'kill the foes who check thy way ; 

Then turn successful home and see 
My sacrifice complete through thee.’ 

Obedient to the high-souled lord 
Grasped Ansuman his bow and sword, 

And hurried forth the way to trace 
With youth aud valour’s eager pace. 

On sped he by the path he found 
Dug by his uncles underground. 

The warder elephant he saw 
Whose size and strength pa.ss Nature’s law. 
Who bear.? the world’s tremendous weigh'Si' 
Whom God, fiend, giant venerate, 

Bird, .serpent, and each Hitting shade. 

To him the honour meet he paid 
With circling steps and greeting due. 

And further prayed him, if he knew. 
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To tell liitn of his uncles’ weal, 

And who had dared the horse to steal. 

To him in war and council tried 
The warder elephant replied : 

‘Thou, son of Asamanj, shalt lead 
In triumph back the rescued steed.’ 

As to each warder beast he came 
And questioned all, his words the same. 
The honoured j’onth with gentle speech 
Drew eloquent reply from each. 

That fortune should his steps attend. 

And with the horse he home should wend. 
Cheered with the grateful answer, he 
Passed on with step more light and free. 
And reached with careless heart the place 
Where lay in ashes Sagar’s race. 

Then sank the spirit of the chief 
Beneath that shock of sudden grief, 

And with a hitter cry of woe 
He momned his kinsmen fallen so. 

He saw, weighed down by woe and care. 
The victim charger roaming there. 

Yet would the pious chieftain fain 
Oblations offer to the slain : 

But, needing water for the rite, 

He looked and there was none in sight. 
His quick eye searching all around 
The uncle of his kinsmen found. 

King Garud, best beyond compare 
Of birds who wing the fields of air. 

Then thus unto the weeping man 
The son of Vinata' began; • 

' Ganiil was the suu of Kasyaji ami Viuaia. 
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‘ Grieve not, 0 hero, for their fall 
Who died a death approved of all. 

Of mighty strength, they met their fate 
By kiapil’s hand whom none can mate. 
Pour forth for them no earthly wave, 

A holier flood their spirits crave. 

If, daughter of the Lord of Snow, 

Ganga would turn her stream below, 
Her waves that cleanse all mortal stain 
Would wash their ashes pure again. 

Yea, when her flood whom all revere 
Rolls o’er the dust that moulders Iiere, 
The sixty thousand, freed from sin, 

A home in Indra’s heaven shall win. 

Go, and with ceaseless labour try 
To draw tl^e Goddess from the sky. 
Return, and with thee take the .steed ; 

So shall thy grandsire’s rite succeed.’ 

Prince Ansuman the strong and brave 
Followed the rede Suparna' gave. 

The glorious hero took the horse, 

And homeward quickly bent his course. 
Straight to the anxious king he hied, 
Whom lustral rites had purified. 

The mournful story to unfold 
And all the king of birds had told. 

The tale of woe the monarch heacd. 

Nor longer was the rite deferred ; 

With care and just observance he 
Accomplished all, as texts decree. 

The rites performed, with brighter fame. 
Mighty in counsel home he came. 

* Garud. 
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He longed to bring the river down. 

But found no plan his wish to crown. 

He pondered long with anxious thought. 
But saw no way to what he sought. 
Thus thirty thousand years he spent. 
And then to heaven the monarch went. 
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. CANTO XLIII. 

BHXGUiATH. 

Wlien Sagar thus had bowed to fate, 

The lords and commons of the state 
Approved with ready heart and will 
Prince Ansuman his throne to fill. 

He ruled, a mighty king, uublamed, 

Sire of Dilipa justly famed. 

To him, his child and worthy heir, 

The king resigned his kingdom’s care. 

And on Himalaya’s pleasant side 
His task austere of penance plied. 

Bright as a God in clear renown 
He planned to being pure Gauga down. 
There on his fruitless hope intent 
Twice si.'tteen thousand years he spent. 
And in the grove of hermits stayed 
Till bliss in heaven his rites repaid. 

Dilipa then, the good and great. 

Soon as he learnt his kinsmen’s fate. 
Bowed down l)y woe, with troubled mind. 
Pondering long no cure could find. 

‘ How can I bring,’ the mourner sighed, 
‘To cleanse their dust, the heavenly tide? 
How can I give tliem rest, and save 
Their spirits with tim offered wave ?’ 

Long with this thought his bosom skilled 
In holy discipline was filled. 

A son was boin,*Bijagu’ath named, 

Above all men for virtue famed. 
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Canto XLIII. THE RXMAYAN. 

DiKpa many a rite ordained. 

And thirty thousand seasons reigned. 

But when no hope the king could see 
His kinsmen from their woe to free. 

The lord of men, by sickness tried. 

Obeyed the law of fate, and died ; 

He left the kingdom to his son, 

And gained the heaven his deeds had won. 
The good Bhagirath, royal sage, 

Had no fair son to cheer his age. 

He, great in glory, pure in will, 

Longing for sons was childless still. 

Then on one wish, one thought intent. 
Planning the heavenly stream’s descent, 
Leaving his ministers the care 
And burden of his state to bear, 

Dwelling in far Gokarna ' he 
Engaged in long austerity. 

With .senses checked, with arms upraised, 
Five fires ’ around and o’er him blazed. 
Each weary month the hermit passed 
Breaking but once his awful fast. 

In winter’s chill the brook his bed. 

In rain, the clouds to screen his head. 
Thousands of years he thus endured 
Till Brahma’s favour was assured, 

And the hie;h Lord of living things 
Looked kindly on his sufferings. 

With trooping (^ds the Sire came near 
The king who plied his task austere : 

‘ Blest Monarch, of a glorious race, 

Thy fervent rites have won my grace. 
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^ A famous and venerated region near the ifalabar coast. 
^ That is four fires and the sun. 
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Well bast thou wrought thine awful task : 
Some boon in turn, 0 Hermit, ask.’ 

Bhagirath, rich in glory’s light, 

The^hero with the arm of might. 

Thus to the Lord of earth and sky 
Raised suppliant hands and made reply : 

^ If the great God bis favour deigns, 

And my long toil its fruit obtains. 

Let Sugar’s sons receive from me 
Libations that they long to see. 

Let Ganga with her holy wave 
The ashes of the heroes lave, 

That so my kinsmen may ascend 
To heavenly bliss that ne’er shall end. 

And give, I pray, 0 God, a son. 

Nor let my house be all undone. 

Sire of the worlds ! be thi.s the grace 
Bestbwed upon Ikshvd.ku’s race.’ 

The Sire, when thus the king bad prayed, 
In sweet kind words bis answer made : 

‘ High, high thy thought and wishes are, 
Bhagirath of the mighty car ! 

Ikshvaku’s line is blest in thee, 

And as thou prayest it shall be. 

Ganga, whose waves in Swarga ' flow, 

Is daughter of the Lord of Snow. 

W^in Siva that his aid be lent 
To hold her in her mid descent, 

For earth alone will never bear 
Those torrents hurled from upper air ; 

And none may hold her weight but He, 

The Trident-wielding deity.’ 


Heaven. 
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Thus having said, the Lord supreme 
Addressed him to the heavenly stream ; 
And then with Gods and Maruts * went 
To heaven above the firmament. 
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, CANTO XLIV. 

THE DESCEXT OF GAXGA. 

The Lord of life the skies regained ; 

The fervent king a year remained 
With arms upraised, refursing rest 
While with one toe the earth he pressed, 
Still as a post, witl) sleepless eye. 

The air his food, his roof the sky. 

The year had past. Then Umas lord,* 
King of creation, world-adored, 

Thus spoke to groat Bljagirath: ‘I 
Well pleased thy wi.sh will gratify, 

And on my head her wave.s shall fling 
The daughter of the Mountains’ King ! ’ 

He stood upon the lofty crest 

That crowns the Lord of Snow, 

And bade the river of the Blest 
Descend on earth below. 

Himalaya’s child, adored of all, 

The haughty mandate heard. 

And her proud bo.som, at the call. 

With furious wrath was stirred. 

Down from her channel in the skies 
With awful mig'ht she sped 
With a giant’s rush, in a giant’s size, ' 
On Siva’s holy head. 

‘He calls me,’ in her wrath she cried, 

‘ And all my flood shall sweep 


• Siva, 
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And whirl him in its whelming tide 

To hell’s profoundest deep.’ 

He held the river on his head, 

And kept her wandering, where, ^ 

Dense as Himalaya’s woods, were spread 

Tlie tangles of his hair. 

No way to earth she found, ashamed. 

Though long and sore she strove. 

Condemned, until her pride were tamed. 

Amid his locks to rove. 

There, many lengthening seasons through, 

The wildered river ran ; 

Bhagirath saw it, and anew 

His penance dire hegahi. 

/ 

Then Siva, for the hermit’s sake. 

Bade her long wanderings end. 

And sinking into Vindu’s lake * 

Her weary waves descend. • 

From Ganga, by the God set free. 

Seven noble rivers came ; 

Hladini, Pavani, and she 
Called Nalini by name: 

These rolled their lucid waves along 
And sought the eastern side. 

Suchakshu, Sita fair and strong. 

And Sindhu’s mighty tide — ‘ 

These to the region of the west 
With joyful watery sped : 

The seventh, the brightest and the best. 

Flowed wh'CTe Bhagfrath led. 


' The lake Vindu does not exist. Of the seven rivers here mentioned 
two only, the Ganges and the Sindhu or Indies, are known to geo- 
graphers. Hladini means the Gladdener, Favani the Purifier, Kalini the 
Lotus-clad, and Suchakshu the Fair eyed. 
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Ou Siva’s head descending first 
A rest the torrents found ; 

Then down in all their might they burst 
, And roared along the ground. 

On countless glittering scales the beam 
Of rosy morning flashed, 

Where fish and dolphins through the stream 
Fallen and falling dashed. 

Then bards who chant celestial lays 
And nymphs of heavenly birth 
Flocked round upon that flood to gaze 
That streamed from sky to earth. 

The Gods themselves from every sphere, 
Incomparably bright. 

Borne in their golden cars drew near 
To see the wondrous sight. 

The cloudfess sky was all aflame 

‘With the light of a hundred suns 
Where’er the shining chariots came 
That boie those holy ones. 

So flashed the air with crested snakes 
And fish of every hue 
As when the lightning’s glory breaks 
Through fields of summer blue. 

And white foam-clouds and silver spray 
W ere wildly tossed on high, 

Like swans that urge their homeward way 
Across the antumn sky. , 

Now ran the river calm and clear 
With current strong and deep ; 

Now slowly broadened to a mere. 

Or scarcely seemed to creep. 

Now o’er a lengtji of sandy plain 
Her tranquil course she held , 
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Now rose her waves and sank again. 

By refluent waves repelled-. 

So falling first on Siva’s head, 

Thence rushing to their earthly bed. 

In ceaseless fall the waters streamed, 

And pure with holy lustre gleamed. 

Then every spirit, sage, and bard. 
Condemned to earth by sentence hard. 
Pressed eagerly around the tide 
That Siva’s touch had sanctified. 

Then they whom heavenly doom had hurled. 
Accursed, to this lower world. 

Touched the pure wave, and freed from sin 
Besought the skies and entered in. 

And all the world was gla.d, whereon 
The glorious water flowed and shone. 

For sin and stain were banished thence- 
By the sweet river’s influence. 

First, in a car of heavenly frame. 

The royal saint of deathless name, 

Bhagirath, very glorious rode. 

And after him fair Ganga flowed. 

God, s£(ge, and bard, the chief in place 
Of spirits and the Naga race. 

Nymph, giant, fiend, in long array 
Sped where Bhagirath led the way ; 

And all the hosts the flood that swim- 
Followed the stream that followed him. 
Where’er the great Bhagirath led. 

There ever glorious Ganga fled. 

The best of floods, the rivers’ queen. 

Whose waters wash the wicked clean. 

It chanced that Jahnu, great and gobd, 
Engaged with holy offerings stood ; 
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The river spread her waves around 
Flooding his sacrificial ground. 

The saint in anger marked her pride, 

An(\ at one draught her stream he dried. 

Then God, and sage, and bard, afraid. 

To noble high-souled Jahnu prayed. 

And begged that he would kindly deem 
His own dear child that holy stream. 

Moved by their suit, he soothed their fears 
And loosed her waters from his ears. 

Hence Ganga through the world is styled 
Both Jahnavi and Jahnu’s child. 

Then onward still she followed fast. 

And reached the great sea brfnk at last. 
Thence deep below her way she made 
To end those rites so long delayed. 

The mona'ch reached the Ocean’s side. 

And still behind him Ganga hied. 

He sought the depths w’hich open lay 
Where Sagar’s sons had dug their way. 

So leading through earth’s nether caves 
The river’s purifying waves. 

Over his kinsmen’s dust the lord 
His funeral libation poured. 

Soon as the flood their dust bedewed, 

Their spirits gained beatitude. 

And all in heavenly bodies dressed 
Rose to the skies’ eternal rest. , 

Then thus to King Bhagirath said ^ 
Brahma, when, coming at the head 
Of all his bright celestial train. 

He saw those spirits freed from stain : 

‘Well done ! great Prince of men, well done ! 
Thy kinsmen bliss and heaven have won. 
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Canto XLIV. THE RAMj^YAN. 


The sons of Sagar mighty-souled, 

Are with the Blest, as Gods, enrolled. 

Long as the Ocean’s flood shall stand 
Upon the border of the land. 

So long shall Sagar’s sons remain, 

And, godlike, rank in heaven retain. 

Ganga thine eldest child shall he, 

Called from thy name Bhagirathi ; 

Named also — for her waters fell 

From heaven and flow through earth and hell — 

Tripathaga, stream of the .skies, 

Because three paths she glorifies. 

And, mighty King, ’tis givpn thee now 
To free thee and perform thy vow. 

No longer, happy Prince, delay 
Drink-offerings to thy kin to pay. , 

For this the holiest Sagar sighed. 

But mourned the boon he sought denied. 

Then Ansuman, dear Prince ! although 
No brighter name the world could show, 

Strove long the heavenly flood to gain 
To visit earth, but strove in vain. 

Nor was she by the sages’ peer, 

Blest with all virtues, most austere. 

Thy sire Dilipa, hither brought. 

Though with fierce prayers the boon he sought. 
But thou, 0 King, hast earned success, 

And won high fame which God will bless. 
Through thee, G»vietor of thy foes. 

On earth this heavenly Ganga flows. 

And thou hast gained the meed divine 
That waits on virtue such as thine. 

Now in her ever holy wave • 

Thyself, 0 best of heroes, lave ; 
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So shalt thou, pure from every siu. 

The blessed fruit of merit win. 

Now for thy kin who died of yore 
Themieet libations duly pour. 

Above the heavens I now ascend : 

Depart, and bliss thy steps attend.’ 

Thus to the mighty king who broke 
His foemens’ might, Lord Brahma spoke. 
And with his Gods around him rose 
To his own heaven of blest repose. 

The royal sage no more delayed. 

But, the libation duly paid. 

Home to his regal city hied , 

With water cleansed and purified. 

There ruled he his ancestral state. 

Best of all.men, most fortunate. 

Aud^ all the people joyed again 
In good Bhagirath’s gentle reign. 

Eich, prosperous, and blest were they. 
And grief and sickness fled away. 

Thus, Rama, I at length have told 
How Ganga came from heaven of old. 
Now, for the evening passes swift, 

I wish thee each auspicious gift. 

This story of the flood’s descent 
Will give — for ’tis most excellent — 
Wealth, purity, fame, length of days. 
And to the skies its hearers raise. 
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CANTO XLV. 

THE QUEST OF THE AMPdT. 

High and more high their wonder rose 
As the strange story reached its close. 

And thus, with Lakshman, Rama, best 
Of Raghu’s sons, the saint addressed : 

‘ Most wondrous is the tale which thou 
Hast told of heavenly Ganga, how 
From realms above descending she 

i . 

Flowed through the land and filled the sea. 

In thinking o’ei' what thou hast said 
The night has like a moment fled, 

a ’ , 

Whose hours in musing have been spent 
Upon thy words most excellent : 

So much, 0 holy Sage, thy lore 
Has charmed us with this tale of yore’. 

Day dawned. The morning rites were done, 
And the victorious Raghu’s son 
Addressed the sage in Words like these, 

Rich in his long austerities : 

‘ The night is past ; the morn is clear ; 

Told is the tale so good to hear ; 

Now o’er that river let us go, 

Three-pathed, the best'of all that flow. 

This boat stand?jfeady on the shore 
To bear the holy hermits o’er. 

Who of thv coming warned, in haste, 

The barge upon the bank have placed,’ 

And Kusik’s son approved his speech, 

And moving to the sandy beach. 
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Placed in the boat the hermit band. 

And reached the river’s farther strand. 
On the north bank their feet they set, 
And»greeted all the saints they met. 

On Ganga’s shore they lighted down, 
And saw ViSala’s lovely town. 

Thither, the princes by his side. 

The best of holy hermits hied. 

It was a town exceeding fair 
That might with heaven itself compare. 
Then, suppliant palm to palm applied, 
Famed Rama asked his holy guide : 

' 0 best of hermits, say what race 
Of monarchs rules this lovely place. 

Dear master, let my prayer prevail. 

For much I long to hear the tale.’ 

Moved by his words, the saintly man 
Vil^ia’s ancient tale began : 

‘ List, Rama, list, with closest heed 
The tale of Indra’s wondrous deed. 

And mark me as I truly tell 
What here in ancient days befell. 

Ere Krita’s famous Age' had fled. 

Strong were the sons of Diti" bred ; 

And Aditi’s brave children too 
Were very mighty, good, and true. 

The rival brothers fierce and bold 
Were sons of KaSyap lofty-souled. 

Of sister mothers born, they vied, ^ 
Brood against brood, in jealous pride. 
Once, as they say, band met with band. 


' The fiist or Golden Age. 

® Diti and Aditi were wives of Kisyap. and mother 
Titans and Gods. 


respectively ot 
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And, joined in awful council, planned 
To live, unharmed by age and time. 

Immortal in their youthful prime. 

Then this was, after due debate, / 

The counsel of the wise and great, 

To churn with might the milky sea ' 

The life-bestowing drink to free. 

This planned, they seized the Serpent King, 

Vasuki, for their churning-string, * 

And Mandar’s mountain for their pole. 

And churned with all their heart and soul. 

As thus, a thousand seasons through, 

This way and that the snake they drew, 

Biting the rocks, each tortured head 
A very deadly venom shed. 

Thence, bursting like a mighty flame, ^ 

A pestilential poison came. 

Consuming, as it onward ran, * 

The home of God, and fiend, and man. 

Then all the suppliant Gods in fear 
To Saukar, ^ mighty lord, drpw near. 

To Rudra, King of Herds, dismayed, 

‘ Save us, 0 save us, Lord !’ they prayed. 

Then Vishnu, bearing shell, and mace, 

And discus, showed his radiant face. 

And thus addressed in smiling glee 
The Trident- wielding deity : 

‘ What treasure first the Gods upturn 
From troubled Qcean, as they churn. 

Should — for thou art the eldest — be 
Conferred, 0 best of Gods, on thee. 

' One o£ the seven seas surrounding as manj worlds in concentric 
rings. 

- Saukar and Rudra are names of Siva. 
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Then come, and for thy birthright’s sake, 
This venom as thy firstfruits take.’ 

He spoke, and vanished from their sight. 
Whe<i Siva saw their wild affright, 

And heard his speech by whom is borne 
The mighty bow of bending horn,' 

The poisoned flood at once he quaffed 
As ’twere the Amrit’s heavenly draught. 
Then from the Gods departing went 
Siva, the Lord pre-eminent. 

The host of Gods and Asurs still 
Kept churning with one heart and will. 
But Mandar’s mountain, whirling round. 
Pierced to the depths below tfie ground. 
Then Gods and bards in terror flew 
To him who mighty Madhu slew. 

‘ Help of all beings ! more than all. 

The Gods on thee for aid may call. 

Ward off, O mighty-armed ! our fate. 

And bear up Mandar’s threatening weight.’ 
Then Vishnu, as their need was sore. 

The semblance of a tortoise wore. 

And in the bed of Ocean lay 
The mountain on his back to stay. 

'Then he, the soul pervading all, 

Whoso locks in radiant tresses fall. 

One mighty arm extended still. 

And grasped the summit of the bill. 

So ranged among the Immortals, he 
Joined in the churning of the sea. 


' ‘ f^arf>r/in. literally carrying a how of horn, is a constantly recurring 
name of Vishrm. Thaindians also, therefore, knew the art of making 
hows out of the horns of antcIope.s or wild goats, which Homer ascribe^ 
to the Trojans of the heroic age.’ ScHLh&iin. 
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A thousand years had reached their close. 
When calmly from the ocean rose 
The gentle sage ‘ with staff and can, 

Lord of the art of healing man. 

Then as the waters foamed and boiled, 

As churning still the Immortals toiled, 

Of winning face and lovely frame, 

Forth sixty million fair ones came. 

Born of the foam and water, these 
Were aptly named Apsarases. ^ 

Each had her maids. The tongue would fail— 
So vast the throng — to count the tale. 

But when no God or Titan wooed 
A wife from all that multitude, 

Refused by all, they gave their love 
In common to the Gods above. 

% 

Then from the sea still vext and wild 
Rose Sur4^ Varan’s maiden child. 

A fitting match she sought to find ; 

But Diti’s sons her love declined. 


* Dhanvantari, the physican of the Gods. 

^ The poet plays upon the word and fancifully derives it from apsif 

the locative case plural of ap, water, and rasa taste The word is 

probably derived from ap, water and sri, to go, and seems to signify 
inhabitants of the water, nymphs of the stream ; or, as Goldstiicker 
thinks (Diet. s. v. ) these divinities were originally personifications of 
the vapours which are attracted by the sun and form into mist or 
clouds. 

^‘Surd, in the feminine cojpprehends all sorts of intoxicating liquors, 
many kinds of which the Indians from the earliest times distilled and 
prepared from rice, E«igar-cane, the palm tree, and various flowers and 
plants. Kothing is considered more disgraceful among orthodox Hindus 
than drunkenness, and the use of wine is forbidden not only to Brah- 
mans but the two other orders a,5 well.. .So it clearly appears derogatory 
to the dignity of the Gods to have received a nymph so pernicious, who 
ought rather to have been made over to the Tit^ps. However the ety- 
mological fancy has prevailed. The word Sura, a God, is derived from 
the indeclinable Si'Ktr heaven.’ Schlegel. 
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Their kinsmen of the rival brood 
To the pure maid in honour sued. 

Hence those who loved that nymph so fair 
The 'hallowed name of Suras bear. 

And Asurs are the Titan crowd 
Her gentle claims who disallowed. 

Then from the foamy sea was freed 
UchchaihSravas,' the generous steed, 

And Kaustubha, of gems the gem," 

And Soma, Moon -God, after them. 

At length when many a year had fled. 

Up floated, on her lotus bed, 

A maiden fair and tender-eyed. 

In the young flush of beauty’s pride. 

She shone with pearl and golden sheen, 

And seals ^f glory stamped her queen. 

On each round arm glowed many a gem, 

On her smooth brows, a diadem. 

Eolling in waves beneath her crown 
The glory of her hair flowed down. 

Pearls on her neck of price untold. 

The lady shone like burnisbt gold. 

Queen of the Gods, she leapt to land, 

A lotus in her perfect hand. 

And fondly, of the lotus sprung. 

To lotus-bearing Vishnu clung. 

Her, Gods above and men below 
As Beauty’s Queen and Fortune ^snow.’ 

‘ Literally, high-eared, the horse of Indra. CStopare the production 
of the horse from the sea by Neptune. 

- ‘ And Kaustubha the best 
Of gems that burns with living light 
Upon Lord Vishnu’s breast.’ 

( Churning of the Ocean. 

’ ‘ That this story of the birth of Lakshmi is of considerable antiqui- 
ty is e\ ident from one of her names KsMrabdhi-lanaya, daughter of the 
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Gods, Titans, and the minstrel train 

Still churned and wrought the troubled mala. 

At length the prize so madly sought. 

The Amrit, to their sight was brought. ^ 

For the rich spoil, ’twixt these and those 
A fratricidal war arose. 

And, host ’gainst host in battle set, 

Aditi’s sons and Diti’s met. 

United, with the giants’ aid, 

Their fierce attack the Titans made, 

And wildly raged for many a day 
That universe-astounding fray. 

When wearied arms were faint to strike, 

And ruin threatened all aSke, 

Vishnu, with art’s illusive aid. 

The Amrit from their sight conveyed. 

That Best of Beings smote his foes ' 

Who dared his deathless arm oppose : • 

Yea, Vishnu, all-pervading God, 

Beneath his feet the Titans trod. 

Aditi’s race, the sons of light, 

Slew Diti’s brood in cruel fight. 

Then town-destroying* Indra gained 
His empire, and in glory reigned 
O’er the three worlds, with bard and sage 
Eejoicing in his heritage. 

Milky Sea, which is found in 4 ?nara5m Ad the most ancieat of Indian 
lexicographers. The similaijty to the Greek myth of A^enus being 
born from the foam of the sea is remarkable.’ 

‘ In this description* of Lakshmi one thing only offends me, that sh® 
is said to have four arms. Each of Vishnu’s arms, single as far as the 
elbow, there branches into two ; but Lakshmi in all the brass seals 
that I possess or remember to have seen has two arms only. Nor does 
this deformity of redundant limbs suit the pattern of perfect beauty.’ 
ScHLEGEL. I have omitted the offensive epithet.’ 

‘ Purandara, a common title of Indra. 
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ScHLEGEL. I have omitted the offensive epithet.’ 

‘ Purandara, a common title of Indra. 
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CANTO XLVL 

Ki 

BITPS HOPE. 

But Diti, when her sons were slain, 

Wild with a childless mother’s pain, 

To Kasyap spake, Maricha’s son. 

Her husband : ‘ 0 thou glorious one ! 

Head are the children, mine no more, 

The mighty sons to thee I bore. 

Long fervour’s meed, I crave a boy 
Whose arm may Indra’s life (5estroy. 

The toil and pain my care shall be ; 

To bless my hope depends on thee. 

Give me a mighty son to slay 
Fierce Indra, gracious lord ! I pray.’ 

Then glorious Kasyap thus replied 
To Hiti, as she wept and sighed : 

‘ Thy prayer is heard, dear saint ! Remain 
Pure from all spot, and thou shalt gain 
A son whose arm shall take the life 
Of Indra in the battle strife. 

For full a thousand years endure 
Free from all stain, supremely pure ; 

Then shall thy son and mine appear, 

Whom the three worlds shall serve with fear.’ 
These words the glorious Kasyap said,» 

Then gently stroked his consort’s head. 
Blessed her, and bade a kind adieu. 

And turned him to his rites anew. 

Soon as her lord had left her side. 

Her bosom swelled with joy and pi ide. 
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She sought the shade of holy boughs, 

Aud there began her awful vows. 

While )'et she wrought her rites austere, 

Indra, unbidden, hastened near, ^ 

With sweet observance tending her, 

A reverential minister. 

Wood, water, fire, and grass he brought, 

Sweet roots and woodland fruit he sought, 

And all her wants, the Thousand-eyed, 

With never-failing care, supplied. 

With tender love and soft caress 
Removing pain and weariness. 

When, of the thousand years ordained. 

Ten only unfulfilled remaiiied. 

Thus to her son, the Thousand-eyed, 

The Goddess in her triumph cried : 

‘ Best of the mighty ! there remain 

But ten short years of toil aud pain ; • 

These years of penance soon will flee, 

And a new brother thou shalt see. 

Him for thy sake I ’ll nobly breed. 

And lust of war his soul shall feed ; 

Then free from care and sorrow thou 
Shalt see the worlds before him bow.’‘ 

‘ A few verses which I have been obliged to leave untranslated 
here will be found in the Appendix ‘veiled in the obscurity of a 
learned language/ 
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CANTO XLVII. 

C 

SUMATI. 

Thus to Lord Indra, Thousand-eyed, 

Softly beseeching Diti sighed, 

I When but a blighted bud was left. 

Which Indra’s hand in seven had cleft : ' 

‘ No fault, 0 Lord of Gods, is thine ; 

The blame herein is only mine. 

But for one grace I fain would pray. 

As thou hast reft this hope away. 

This bud, 0 Indra, which a blight 
Has withered ere it saw the light — 

From this may seven fair spirits rise 
To rule the regions of the skies. 

Be theirs through heaven’s unbounded space 
On shoulders of the winds to race, 

My children, drest in heavenly forms, 

Far-famed as Maruts, Gods of storms. 

One God to Brahma’s sphere assign. 

Let one, 0 Indra, watch o’er thine ; 

And ranging through the lower air. 

The third the name of Vayu ’ bear. 

' ‘ In this mrth of Indra destroying ^he unborn fruit of Diti with 
his thunder-holt, from which afterwards came the SKruts or Gods of 
IVind and Storm, geological phenomena ar.'.^’t seems, represented 
under mythical images. In the great Mother of the Gods is, perhaps, 
figured the dry earth : Indra the God of thunder rends it open, and 
there issue from its rent hosom the M&uis or exhalations of the 
earth. But such ancient myths are difficult to interpret with absolute 
certainty.’ Goeeesi^ 

Wind. 
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Gods let the four remaining be. 

And roam through space, obeying thee.' 

The Town-destroyer, Thousand-eyed. 

Who smote fierce Bali till he died, 

Joined suppliant hands, and thus replied •. 

‘ Thy children heavenly forms shall wear ; 

The names devised by thee shall bear. 

And, Maruts called by my decree. 

Shall Amrit drink and wait on me. 

From fear and age and sickness freed, 

Through the three worlds their wings shall speed.’ 

Thus in the hermits’ holy shade 
Mother and son their compact made. 

And then, as fame relates, content, 

Home to the happy skies they went. 

This is the spot — so men have told — ^ 

Where Lord Mahendra ' dwelt of old. 

This is the blessed region where 
His votaress mother claimed his care. 

Here gentle Alambusha bare 
To old Ikshvaku, king and sage, 

Vi^ala, glory of his age. 

By whom, a monarch void of guilt. 

Was this fair town ViMla built. 

His son was Heraachandra, still 
Renowned for might and warlike skill. 

From him the great Suchandra came ; 

His son, Dhumrasva, dea<» to fame. 

Next followed roya}^,§|rinjay ; then 
Famed Sahadeva, lord of men. 

Next came Kusasva, good and mild. 

Whose son was Somadatta styled. 

And Sumati, his heir, the peer • 


‘ Indra, with mahd, great, prefixed. 


N 
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THE ra:mayan. 


Book 1. 


Of Gods above, now governs here. 

And ever through Ikshvaku’s grace, 

Visala’s kings, his noble race, 
Arejofty-souled, and blest with length 
Of days, with virtue, and with strength. 

This night, 0 Prince, we here will sleep ; 
And when the day begins to peep. 

Our onward way will take with thee. 

The king of Mithila to see.’ 

Then Sumati, the king, aware 
Of Viivamitra’s advent there, 

Came quickly forth with honour meet 
The lofty-minded sage to greet. 

Girt with his priest and lor^s the king 
Did low obeisance, worshipping. 

With suppliant hands, with head inclined, 
Thus spoke he after question kind : 

‘ Since thou hast deigned to bless my sight, 
And grace awhile thy servant’s seat. 
High fate is mine, great Anchorite, 

And none may with my bliss compete.’ 
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CANTO XLVIII. 

t 

WBB^A AND ANAL FA. 

When mutual courtesies had past, 

ViSala’s ruler spoke at last : 

‘ These princely youths; O Sage, who vie « 

In might with children of the sky. 

Heroic, born for happy fate. 

With elephants’ or lions’ gait. 

Bold as the tiger or the bull, 

With lotus eyes so large and full. 

Armed with the quiver, sword, and bow, 

Whose figures like the Alvins ’ show. 

Like children of the deathless Powers, 

Come freely to these shades of ours,* — 

How have they reached on foot this place?. 

W hat do they seek, and what their race ? 

As sun and moon adorn the sky. 

This spot the heroes glorify. 

Alike in stature, port, and mien. 

The same fair form in each is seen.’ 

He spoke ; and at the monarch’s call 
The best of hermits told him all. 

How in the grove with him they dwelt, . 

And slaughter to the demons dealt. 

Then wonder fills.tirthe monarch’s breast, . 

Who tended well each royal guest. 

Thus entertained, the princely pair 

* The Heavenly Twins. 

® Not banished froia heaven as the inferior Gods and demigods some- 
times were. 
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‘ THE RAM AVAN. 


Book I, 


Remained that night and rested there,. 
And with the morn’s returning ray 
To Mithila pursued their way. 

Wlren Janak’s lovely city first 
. Upon their sight, yet distant, burst. 

The hermits all with joyful cries 
Hailed the fair town that met their eyes. 
Then Rama saw a holy wood, 

' Close, in the city’s neighbourhood, 
O’ergrown, deserted, marked by age. 

And thus addressed the mighty sage : 

‘ 0 reverend lord, I long to know 
What hermit dwelt here long ago.’ 

Then to the prince his holy guide. 

Most eloquent of men, replied : 

' 0 Rama, listen while I tell 
Whose was this grove, and what befell 
When in the fury of his rage 
The high saint cursed the hermitage. 

This was the grove — most lovel}^ then — 
Of Gautam, 0 thou best of men. 

Like heaven itself, most honoured by 
The Gods who dwell above the sky. 

Here with Ahalya at his side 
His fervid task the ascetic plied. 

Years fled in thousand.s. On a dav- 
it chanced the saint had gone away. 
When Town-destroying Inara caihe. 

And saw the beauty of the dame. 

The sage’s form the God endued. 

And thus the fair Ahalya wooed : 

‘ Love, sweet ! should brook no dull delay. 
But snatch the moments when he may.’ 
She knew him in the saint’s disguise, 
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Lord India of the Thousand eyes, 

But touched by love’s unholy fire, 

She yielded to the God’s desire. 

‘ Now, Lord of Gods !’ she whispered, ‘ flee, 
From Gautam save th}'self and me.’ 
Trembling with doubt and wild with dread 
Lord India from the cottage fled ; 

But fleeing in the grove he met 
The home-returning anchoret. 

Whose wrath the Gods and fiends would shun, 
Such power his fervent rites had won. 

Fresh from the lustral flood he came, 

In splendour like the burping flame. 

With fuel for his sacred rites, 

And grass, the best of eremites. 

The Lord of Gods was sad of cheer * 

To see the mighty saint so near. 

And when the holy hermit spied 
In hermit’s garb the Thousand-eyed, 

He knew the whole, his fury broke 
Forth on the sinner as he spoke ; 

‘ Because my form thou hast assumed, 

And wrought this folly, thou art doomed. 

For this my curse to thee shall cling, 
Henceforth a sad and sexless thino-.’ 

No empty threat that sentence came, 

It chilled his soul and marred his frame, 

His might and godlike vigour fled, 

And every nervlT^'as cold and dead. 

Then on his wife his fury burst. 

And thus the guilty dame he cursed ; 

‘ For countless years, disloyal spouse, 

Devoted to severest vows, 

Thy bed the ashes, air thy food, 
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Here shalt thou live in solitude. 

This lonely grove thy home shall be, 

And not an eye thy form shall see. 

Whei^. Rama, Dasaratha’s child, 

Shall seek these shades then drear and wild. 

His coming shall remove thy stain. 

And make the sinner pure again. 

Due honour paid to him, thy guest, 

Shall cleanse thy fond and erring breast. 

Thee to my side in bliss restore. 

And give thy proper shape once more.’ ' 

Thus to his guilty wife he said. ^ 

Then far the holy Gautam fled. 

And on Himalaya’s lovely heights 
Spent the long years in sternest rites,’ 

* ‘ Kumarila^ says : ‘ In the same manner, if it is said that Indra was 
the seducer of Ahalya, this does not imply that the God Indra com- 
mitted such a crime, but Indra means the sun, and Ahalyd (from ahan 
and ii) the night ; and as the night is seduced and ruined by the sun 
of tlie morning, therefore is Indra called the paramour of Ahalyd.’ 
Max Mdller, HUtonj ef A acUnt Sattskrii Literature, p. 530. 
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CANTO XLIX. 

AlfAZrA FREED. 

Then Rama, following still his guide, 

Within the grove, with Lakshman, hied. 

Her vows a wondrous light had lent 
To that illustrious penitent. 

He saw the glorious lady, screened 
Frctn eye of man, and God, and fiend. 

Like some bright portent yhich the care 
Of Brahma launches through the air, 
Designed by his illusive art 
To flash a moment and depart : * 

Or like the flame that leaps on high 
To sink involved in smoke and die ; 

Or like the full moon shining through 
The wintry mist, then lost to view ; 

Or like the sun’s reflection, cast 
Upon the flood, too bright to last : 

So was the glorious dame till then 
Removed from Gods’ and mortals’ ken. 

Till — such was Gautam’s high decree — 
Prince Rama came to set her free. 

Then, with great joy that dame to meet. 
The sons of Raghu clasped her feet ; 

And she, remem'i)?ring Gautani’s oath. 

With gentle grace received them both ; 

Then water for their feet she gave. 
Guest-gift, and all that strangers crave. 

The prince, of courteous rule awaie, 
Received, as meet, the lady’s care. 
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Then flowera came down in copious rain, 

And moving t(f the heavenly strain 
Of music in the skies that rang, 

The nymphs and minstrels danced and sang ; 
And all the Gods with one glad voice 
Praised the great dame, and cried, ‘ Rejoice ! 
Through fervid rites no more defiled. 

But with thy husband reconciled.’ 

Gautam, the holy hermit knew — 

For naught escaped his godlike view — 

That Rama lodged beneath that shade. 

And hasting there his homage paid. 

He took Ahalya to his side. 

From sin and folly purified, * 

And let his new-found consort bear 
In his austerities a share. 

Then Rama, pride of Raghu’s race, 
Welftomed by Gautam, face to face. 

Who every highest honour showed, 

To Mithila pursued his road. 
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CANTO L. 

janak. 

The sons of Raghu journeyed forth, 

Bending their steps ’twixt east and north. 
Soon, guided by the sage, they found. 
Enclosed, a sacrificial ground. 

Then to the best of saints, his guide. 

In admiration Rama cried : 

‘The high-souled king no^toil has spared. 
But nobly for his rite prepared. 

How many thousand Brahmans here, 

From every region, far and near, * 

Well read in holy lore, appear! 

How many tents, that sages screen. 

With wains in hundreds, here are seen ! 
Great Brahman, let us find a place 
Where we may stay and rest a space.’ 

The hermit did as Rama prayed, 

And in a spot his lodging made. 

Far from the crowd, sequestered, clear. 

With copious water flowing near. 

Then Janak, best of kings, aware 
Of ViSvamitra lodging there. 

With Satananda for his guide — 

The priest on wIiBST he most relied, 

His chaplain void of guile and stain — i 
And others of his priestly train. 

Bearing the gift that greets the guest, 

To meet him with all honour pressed.* 

The saint received with gladsome mind 
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Each honour and observance kind : 

Then of his health he asked the king, 

And how his rites were prospering. 

Jaiial^, with chaplain and with priest, 
Addressed the hermits, chief and least. 
Accosting all, in due degree. 

With proper words of courtesy. 

Then, with his palms together laid. 

The king his supplication made : 

‘ Deign, reverend lord, to sit thee down 
With these good saints of high renown.’ 
Then sate the chief of hermits there. 
Obedient to the monarch’s prayer. 
Chaplain and priest, and kin^ and peer. 
Sate in their order, far or near. 

Then thus Jhe king began to say ; 

‘The Gods have blest my rite to-day. 

And ‘with the sight of thee repaid 
The preparations I have made. 

Grateful am I, so highly blest. 

That thou, of saints the holiest. 

Hast come, 0 Brahman, here with all 
These hermits to the festival. 

Twelve days, O Brahman Sage, remain — 
For so the learned priests ordain — 

And then, 0 heir of Kusik’s name. 

The Gods will come their dues to claim.’ 
With looks that testified delitrlit 

O 

Thus spake he to the anchorite, 

Then with his suppliant hands upraised. 
He asked, as earnestly he gazed : 

‘ These princely youths, O Sage, who vie 
In might with clftldren of the sky. 
Heroic, born for happy fate. 
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With elephants’ or lions’ gait. 

Bold as the tiger and the bull, 

With lotus eyes so large and full, 

Armed with the quiver, sword and bow, ^ 

Whose figures like the Asvins show, 

Like children of the heavenly Powers, 

Come freely to these shades of ours, — 

How have they reached on foot this place ? 

What do they seek, and what their race? 

As sun and moon adorn the sky. 

This spot the heroes glorify ; 

Alike in stature, port, and mien. 

The same fair form in each is seen.’ ' 

Thus spoke the monarch,* lofty-souled : 

The saint, of heart unfathomed, told 
How, sons of Dasaratha, they , 

Accompanied his homeward way. 

How in the hermitage they dwelt, * 

And slaughter to the demons dealt : 

Their journey till the spot they neared 
Whence fair ViSala’s towers appeared : 

Ahalya seen and freed from taint ; 

Their meeting with her lord the saint ; 

And how they thither came, to know 
The virtue of the famous bow. 

Thus Visvaraitra spoke the whole 
To royal J anak, great of soul. 

And when this wondrouS tale was o'er. 

The glorious hermit'flaid no more. 

' ‘ The preceding sixteen lines have occurred before in Canto 
XLViii. This Homeric custom of repeating a passage of several 
lines is strange to our poet. This is the only instance I remember. 
The repetition of single lines is common enough.’ Schlcgel. 
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vi^vImitra. 

Wise ViSvamitra’s tale was done : 

Then sainted Gautam’s eldest son, 

Great Satananda, far-renowned. 

Whom long austerities had crowned 

With glory, — as the news he heard 

The down upon his body stirred, — 

Filled full of wonder at the sight 

. < 

Of Rama, felt supreme delight. 

When Satananda saw the pair 
Of youthful princes seated there. 

He turned him to the holy man 
Who sate at ease, and thus began : 

‘ And didst thou, mighty Sage, in truth 
Show clearly to this royal youth 
My mother, glorious far and wide, 

Whom penance-rites have sanctified ? 

And did my glorious mother — she, 

Heiress of noble destiny — 

Serve her great guest with woodland store, 
Whom all should honour evermore ? 

Didst thou the tale to Rama tell 
Of what in ancient days befell,* 

The sin, the misery, and the shame^ 

Of guilty God and faithless dame ? 

And, 0 thou best of hermits, say. 

Did Rama’s healing presence stay 
Her trial ? was the wife restored 
Again to him. my sire and lord ! 
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Say, Hermit, did that sire of mine 
Receive her with a soul benign, 

When long austerities in time 

Had cleansed her from the taint of crime 

And, son of Kusik, let me know. 

Did my great-minded father show 
Honour to Rama, and regard. 

Before he journeyed hitherward?’ 

The hermit with attentive ear 
Marked all the questions of the seer ; 

To him for eloquence far-famed. 

His eloquent reply he framed : 

‘ Yesf, ’twas my care no task to shun. 
And all I had to do was done ; 

As Renuka and Bhrigu’s child. 

The saint and dame were reconciled.’ 

When the great sage had thus replied, 
To Rdma Satananda cried : 

‘ A welcome visit, Prince, is thine. 

Thou scion of King Raghu’s line. 

With him to guide thy way aright, 

This sage invincible in might. 

This Brahman sage, most glorious-bright. 
By long austerities has wrought 
A wondrous deed, exceeding thought : 
Thou knowest well, O strong of arm, 

This sure defence from scathe and harm. 
None, Rama, none is livihg now 
In all the earth merriest than thou, 
That thou hast won a saint so tried 
In fervid rites thy life to guide. 

Now listen. Prince, while I relate 
His lofty deeds and wondrous fate. • 
He was a monarch pious-souled. 
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His foemen in the dust he rolled ; 

Most learned, prompt at duty’s claim, 

His people’s good his joy and aim. 

Of old the Lord of Life gave birth 
To mighty KuSa, king of earth. 

His son was Ku^anabha, strong, 

Friend of the right, the foe of wrong. 

GMhi, whose fame no time shall dim. 

Heir of his throne, was born to him. 

And Viivamitra, Gadhi’s heir. 

Governed the land with kingly care. 

While years unnumbered rolled away 
The monarch reigned with equal sway. 

At length, assembling manj* a band. 

He led his warriors round the land — 
Complete in tale, a mighty force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot, and horse. 

Through cities, groves, and floods he passed. 
O’er lofty hills, through regions vast. 

He reached Vanish tha’s pure abode. 

Where trees, and flowers, and creepers glowed, 
Where troops of sylvan creatures fed ; 

Which saints and angels visited, 

Gods, fauns, and bards of heavenly race. 

And spirits, glorified the place ; 

The deer their timid ways forgot, 

And holy Brahmans thronged the spot. 

Bright in their souls, like fire, were these, 
Made pure by long austerities, ^ 

Bound by the rule of vows severe, 

And each in glory Brahma’s peer. 

Some fed on water, some on air. 

Some on the leases that withered there. 

Roots and wild fruit were others’ food •, 
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All rage was checked, each sense subdued. 

There Balakhilyas ‘ went and came. 

Now breathed the prayer, now fed the flame : 

These, and ascetic bands beside. 

The sweet retirement beautified. ’ 

Such was Valishtha’s blest retreat, 

Like Brahma’s own celestial seat, 

Which gladdened Visvamitra’s eyes, 

Peerless for warlike enterprise. 

' Divine personages of minute size produced from the hair of Brah- 
m;£, and probably the origin of 

‘ That small infantry 
» Warred on by cranes.’ 
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VA^ISHTHA’S FEAST. 

Right glad was ViSvamitra when 
He saw the prince of saintly men. 

Low at his feet the hero bent. 

And did obeisance, reverent. 

The king was welcomed in, and shown 
A seat beside the hei’mit’s own. 

Who offered him, when resting there, 
Fruit in due course, and woodSand fare. 
And Visvamitra, noblest king. 

Received Valishtlia’s welcoming, 

Turned to his host, and prayed him tell 
That he and all with liim were well. 
Va^ishtha to the king replied 
That all was well on every side, 

That fire, and vows, and pupils throve, 
And all the trees within the grove. 

And then the son of Brahma, best 
Of all who pray with voice suppressed. 
Questioned with pleasant words like these 
The mighty king who sate at ease : 

‘ And is it well with thee ? I pray ; 

And dost thou win by virtuous sway 
Thy people's love, discharging all 
The duties on a king that fall ? 

Are all thy servants fostered well ? 

Do all obey, and none rebel? 

Hast thou, destroyer of the foe. 

No enemies to overthrow ? 
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Does fortune, conqueror still attend 
Thy treasure, host, and every friend ? 

Is it all well ? Does happy fate 
On sons and children’s children wait ? ' 

He spoke. The modest king replied 
That all was prosperous far and wide. 

Thus for awhile the two conversed, 

As each to each his tale rehearsed, 

And as the happy moments flew. 

Their jot'’ and friendship stronger grew. 
When such discourse had reached an end. 
Thus spoke the saint most reverend 
To royal Visvamitra, while 
His feature.s brightened witli a smile ; 

' 0 mighty lord of men, I fain 

Would banquet thee and all thy train * 

In mode that suits thy station high : 

And do not thou my prayer deny. 

Let my good lord with favour take 
The offering that I fain would make, 

And let me honour, ere we part, 

My royal guest with loving heart.’ 


Him Visvamitra thus addressed : 
‘Why make, 0 Saint, this new request ? 
Thy welcome and each gracious word 
Sufficient honour have conferred. 

Thou gavost roots and frtiit to eat. 

The treasures of this pure retreat. 

And water for my mouth and feet ; 

And — boon I prize above the rest — 

Thy presence has mine eyesight blest. 
Honoured by thee in every way, * 

To whom all honour all should pay. 


0 
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I now will go. My lord, Good-bj'e 
Eegard me with a friendly eye.’ 

Him speaking thus Vasislitha stayed, 

And ^till to share his banquet prayed. 

The will of Gadhis son he bent, 

And won the monarch to consent, 

Who spoke in answer, ‘Let it be, 

Great Hermit, as it please« thee.’ 

When, best of those who breathe the prayer. 
He heard the king bis will declare. 

He called the cow of sported skin. 

All spot without, all pure within. 

‘ Come, Dapple-skin,’ he cried, ’with speed ; 
Hear thou my words and hefji at need. 

Mv heart is set to entertain 

This inoiuvch and his nhghtj train 

With sumptuous meal and worthy fare ; 

Be tTiine tlie banquet to prepare. 

Each dainty cate, each goodly dish. 

Of six-fold taste ' as each may wish— 

All these, 0 eow' of heavenly power, 

Bain clown for me in copious shower ; 
Viands and drink for tooth and lip, 

To eat, to suck, to quaff, to sip— 

Of these sufficient, and to .‘•■pare, 

0 plenty-giving' cow. prepare.’ 

• Sweet, -..it, biitei, acid, and astiiugcat. 
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Thus charged, 0 slayer of thy foes, 

The cow from whom all plenty flows, 
Obedient to her saintly lord. 

Viands to suit each taste, outpoured. 
Honey she gave, and i-oasted grain, 

Me.'K-l sweet with flowers, and sugar-cane. 
Each beverage of flavour rare, 

And food of every sort, were there : 

Hills of hot rice, and sweetened cakes, • 
And curdled milk and soup in lakes. 

Vast be&kers foaming to the brim 
With sugared drink prepared for him, 

And dainty sweetmeats, deftly made. 
Before the hermit's guests were laid. 

So well regaled, so nobly fed. 

The mighty array banqueted. 

And all the train, from chief to least, 
Delighted in Vasishtha’s feast. 

Then Visvamitra, royal sage. 

Surrounded by his vassalage, 

Prince, peer, and counsellor, and all 
From highest lord to lowest thrall, 

V* 

Thus feasted, to Vasishtha cried 
With joy, supremely gratified : 

‘ Rich honour I, thus entertained, ^ 
Most honourable lord, have gained : 

How hear, before I journey hence, * 

My words, 0 skilled in eloquence. 
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Bought for a hundred thousand kine, 

Let Dapple-skin, 0 Saint, be mine. 

A wondrous jewel is thy cow. 

And ^ems are for the monarch’s brow.' 

To me her rightful lord resign 
This Dapple-.sliin thou callest thine.’ 

The great Vasishtha, thus addressed, 

Arch-hermit of the holy breast. 

To ViSvamitra answer made, 

The king whom all the land obeyed ; 

‘ Not for a hundred thousand, — nay. 

Not if ten million thou wouldst pav. 

With silver heaps the price to swell, — 

Will I ray cow, 0 Monarch, Sell. 

Unmeet for her_is such a fate, 

That 1 my^i'iend should alienate. 

As glory with the virtuous, she , 

For ever makes her home with me. 

On her mine offerings which ascend 
To Gods and spirits all depend ; 

My very life is due to her. 

My guardian, friend, and minister. 

The fcerling of the .sacred flame,' 

The dole which living creatures claim,' 

The mighty sacrifice by fire. 

Each formula the rites require,' 

* •' Of oltl hoards and minerals in th§ earth, the king is entitled to 
half by rtason of his general protection, and because he is the lord 
paramount of the soil.’ 

Manu, Book VIII. 39. 

2 Ghi or clarified butter, * holy oil,* being one of the essentials of 
sacrifice. 

^ ‘ A Brahman hat^five principal duties to discharge every day : stu- 
dy and teaching the Veda, oblations to the manes or spirits of the de- 
paited, '-acnfice to the Gods, hospitable offerings to men. and a gift of 
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And various saving lore beside, 

Are by her aid, in sooth, supplied. 

The banquet which thy host has shared, 

Believe it, was by her prepared. 

In her mine only treasures lie. 

She cheers mine heart and charms mine eye. 

And reasons more could I assign 
Why Dapple-skin can ne’er be thine.’ 

The royal sage, his suit denied, 

With eloquence more earnest cried : 

‘ Tusked elephants, a goodly train. 

Each with a golden girth and chain. 

Whose goads with gold well fashioned shine — 

Of these be twice seven thcRisand thine. 

And four-horse cars with gold made bright. 

With steeds most beautifully white, ^ 

Whose bells make music as they go. 

Eight hundred, Saint, will I bestow. * 

Eleven thousand mettled steed.-; 

From famous lands, of noble breeds — 

These will I gladly give, 0 thou 
Devoted to each holy vow. 

Ten million heifers, fair to view. 

Whose sides are marked with every hue — 

These in exchange will I assign ; 

But let thy Dapple-skin be mine. 

Ask w'hat thou wilt, and piles untold 
Of priceless gems and gleaming gold, 

O best of Brahman3,'^hall be thine ; 

But let thy Dapple-skin be mine.’ 

food to all creatures. The last consisted of rice or other grain which 
the Brahman was to offer every day outside his house in the open air. 
MahUj Book III. 70,’ Gokresio. ^ 

* These were certain sacred words of invocation such a& Sc'u/ia. vashat, 
etc. pronounced at the time of fsacrificc, 
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• THE RJlMAYAN. 


Book J. 


The great Yasishtlia, thus addressed, 
Made answer to the king’s request : 

‘ N e'er will I give my cow away, 

My gem, my wealth, my life and stay. 
My worship at the moon’s first show. 
And at the full, to her I owe ; 

And saciifices small and great, 

Which largess due and gifts await, 
x'rom her alone, their root, O King, 

My rites and holy service spring. 

Wliat hoots it further woi'ds to say ? 

I will not give my cow away 
Who yields me what I ask each day.’ 

« 
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CANTO LIV. 


THE BATTLE. 

As Seiint Vasishtha answered so,. 

Nor let the cow of plenty go, 

The monarch, as a last resource. 

.Began to drag her otf by force. 

While the king’s servants tore away 
Their moaning, miserable prey, 

Sad, sick at heart, and sore distressed. 

She pondered thus within %er breast . 

‘ Why am I tints for.saken ? why 
Betrayed by him of soul most high. , 

Yalishtlia, ravished by the hands 
Of soldiers of the monarch's bauds ? 

Ah me I what evil have I done 
Against the lofty-minded one, 

That he, so pious, can e.'ipose 

The innocent wlio.sc love he knows V 

In her sad breast as thus she thought. 

And heaved deep sighs with anguish fraught. 
With wondrous .speed away she fled, 

And hack to Saint Vasishtha sped. 

She hurled by liundreds to the ground 
The menial crew that l?emraed her round, 
And flying swifter tllSn the blast 
Before the saint her.self she cast. 

There Dapple-skiii before the saint 
Stood moaning forth her sad complaint, 

And wept and lowed : such tones as oome 
From wandering cloud or distant drum. 
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THE R.m.TYAN. 


Book I. 


' O sou of Brahma/ thus cried she, 

‘ Why hast thou tlius forsaken me. 

'J’hat the king’.s men, before thy face. 

Bear off thy .servant from her place?’ 

Tiien thus the Brahman saint replied 
To her who.se heait with woe was tried. 

And o'rieving for hi.s hxvourite’s sake, 

A.s to a .suffering .si.ster spake : 

‘ I leave thee not ; di^mi.ss the tliought , 

-N'oi, duteous, hast tliou failed in aught 
Tlii.s king, o’erweening in tlie pride 
Of power, has reft time from my ,«iile. 

Little, I Ween, my .strength could do 
’Gainst him, a miglity warrity- too. 

Strong, a.s a .soldier b()rn and bred. — 

Great, a king whom region' dread. 

See! what a host the conqueror lead.s. 

Witli* elephants, and car.s, and .steed.'. 

O'er countle.ss hauihs hi.' pennons fly : 

So is he mightier far tliaii I.' 

• He spoke. Then .she, in lowly mood. 

To that high saint her speech renewed : 

‘So judge not they who wise.st are: 

The Brahman’s might is mightier far. 

For Brahmans .strength from Heaven derive, 
And w'arriors bow when Biahmans strive. 

A bniindleS' powei tis thine to wield : 

To such a king thou .shouldst ndt yield. 

Who, very imghty though he be,— 

So fierce thy .'trength, — mmst bow to thee. 
Command me. Saint Thy power divine 
Has brought me here and made me thine ; 
And I. howe'er tlft tywant boast, 

W ill tame hi.s pride and ,slav his host.’ 
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Then cried the glorious sage : ‘ Create 
A mighty force the foe to mate.’ 

She lowed, and quickened into life, 

Pahlavas,' burning for the strife, 

King Vilvamitra’s army slew * 

Before the very leader’s view. 

The monarch in excessive ire, 

His eyes with fury darting fire, 

Bained every missile on the foe 
Till all the Pahlavas were low. 

She, seeing all her champions slain. 

Lying by thousands on the plain, 

Credited, b)’ her mere desire, 

Yavans and Sakas, fierce ajid dire. 

And all the ground was overspread 
With Yavnus and with Sakas dread ; 

A host ol warriors bright and strong. 

And numberles.s in closest throng : » 

The threads within the lotus stem. 

So densely packed, might equal them. 

Jn gold-luieil mail 'gain.se war’s attack.s, 

Kach bore a .sword and battle-axe. 

The royal host, where'er the.se came. 

Fell as if burnt with ravening flame. 


^ 'It IS ■well known that tlje Persians were called Pahlavas by the 
Indians. The iSaA’ws are nomad tiibes inhabiting central Asia, the 
Scythes of the Greeks, whom the Persians also, as Herodotus tells us, 
called Sakae jusn as the Indians did. Lib. VII. 64. ol YXipaai 
iravrag rovg ^KvQag SaKOC- The name Yavans seems 

to be used rather indefinitely for nations situated beyond Persia to the 

west After the time of Alexander the Great the Indians as well 

as the Persians called the Greeks also Yavans.’ Schlegel. 

Lassen thinks that the Pahlavas were the same people as the IlaKrvfc 
of Herodotus, and that this non-Lidiau people awelt on the north-west 
confines of India. 
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The monarch, famous through the world. 

Again his fearful weapons liurled. 

That made Kanibojas,' Barhars," all. 

AVith Yavans, troubled, floe and fall. 

« 

^ See page 42, note 1. 

Baibaruns. non-Sanskrit -speaking tribes. 
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CAKTO LV. 


THE HEBMITAGE BURET. 

So o’er the field that host lay strown. 

By Vi^vamitra’s darts o'erthrowu. 

Then thus Yasislitha charged the cow : 

‘ Create with all thy vigour now.’ 

Forth sprang Kambojas, as she lowed ; 
Bri^t as the sun their faces glowed. 

Forth from her udder Barhars poured, — 
Soldiers who brandished spear and sword. — 
And Yavan.s witli their shafts and darts, 
And Sakas from her hinder part.s. 

And every pore upon her fell. 

And every liair-producing cell. 

With Mlechchlias' an<l Kirata.s- teemed, 
And fortli with them Harita.s streamed. 

And Visvamitra's mighty force. 

(''ar. elephant, and foot, aiul lior.se. 

Fell in a moment s time, subdued 
By that tremendous multitude. 

The monarch's hundred sons, who.se eyes 


* A comprehensive term for foreign or outcast races of different faith 
and language from the Hindus. 

^ The Kir.-itas .and Har.'ta^are .savage aborigines of India who occupy 
hills and jungles and are altogether different in race and character from 
the Hindus. Dr. Muir remarks in his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I. p. 488. 
(second edition) that it does not appear that it is the object of this 
legend to represent this miraculous creation a.s the origin of the.se 
tribes, and that nothing more may have been intended than that the 
cow called into existence large armies, of the sanfc stock with particular 
tribes previously existing. 
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THE RjTMAYAN. 


Book 1. 


Beheld the rout in wild supiise, 

Armed with all weapons, mad witli rage, 

Rushed fiercely on the holy sage. 

One cry he raised, one glance he shot. 

And all fell scorched upon the spot ; 

Burnt by the sage to ashes, they 
With horse, and foot, and chariot, lay. 

The monarch mourned, with shame and pain. 

His army lost, his children slain. 

Like Ocean when his roar is hushed, 

Or some great snake whose fangs are crushed ; 

Or as in swift eclipse the Sun 

Dark with the doom he cannot shun ; * 

Or a poor bird with mangleci wing — 

So, reft of sons and host, the kin<>. 

!No longer.^by ambition fired. 

The pride of war his breast in.spired. 

He gave his empire to his son — 

Of all he had, the only one : 

And bade him rule as kings are taught. 

Then straight a hermit-grove be sought. 

Far to Himalaya’s side he fled. 

Which bards and Nagas visited. 

And, Mahadeva's ‘ grace to earn. 

He gave his life to penance stern. 

• A lengthened .sea.^on thus pa.ssed by. 

When Sivas sell, the Lord most High, 

W hose banner shows the pictured bull,'^ 

Appeared, the God most bountifiJi ; 

‘ Why fervent thus in toil and pain ? 

W hat brings thee here ? what boon to gain ? 

' The Great God, Sive. 

= Naudi, the snow-white buU, the attendant and favourite vehicle of 
ftiva. 
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Canto L V. 


THE R^MAYAN. 


Thy heart’s desire, 0 Monarch, speak ; 

I grant the boons which mortals seek.’ 

The king, his adoration paid. 

To Mahadeva answer made : 

‘ If thou hast deemed me fit to win 
Thy favour, 0 thou void of sin, 

On me, 0 mighty God, bestow 
The wondrous science of the bow. 

All mine, complete in every part. 

With secret spell and mystic art. 

To me be all the arms revealed 
That Gods, and saints, and Titans wield, 
And*every dart that arms the hands 
Of spirits, fiends and minsU'el bands. 

Be mine, 0 Lord supreme in place, 

This token of thy boundless grace.’ 

The Lord of Gods then gave conisent, 
And to his heavenly mansion went. 
Triumphant in the arms he held, 

The monarch’s breast with glory swelled. 

So swells the ocean, when upon 
His breast the full moon’s beams have shon 
Already in his mind he viewed 
Vasishtha at his feet subdued. 

He sought that hermit’s grove, and there 
Launched his dire weapons through tlie oir 
Till scorched by might that none coui.. c . t; 
The hermitage in ashes*lay. 

Where’er the inmates sarv, aghast. 

The dart that Vi^vamitra cast, 

To every side they turned and fled 
In hundreds forth disquieted. 

Valishtha’s pupils caught the fear, • 

And every bird and every deer. 
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• THE RJlMJ^YAX. 


And fled in wild confusion forth 
Eastward and westward, south and nortln 
And so Vasishtha’s holy shade 
A solitary wild was made. 

Silent awhile, for not a sound 
Disturbed the hush that was around. 

Vasiihtha then, with eager cry, 

Called, ‘Fear not, friend.s, nor seek to fly. 
This son of Gtidhi dies to-day. 

Like hoar-frost in the morning’s ray.’ 
Thus having said, the glorious .sage 
Spoke to the king in words of rage : 
‘Because thou hast de.stroyed this grove 
Which long in holy quiet tl^-ove, 

By folly urged to senseless crime, 

A'ow shalt Biou die before thy time.’ 
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CANTO LVL 

Vl&YAMITRA’S VOW. 

But ViSvamitra, at the threat 
Of that illustrious anchoret, 

Cried, as he launched with ready hand 
A fiery weapon, ‘ Stand, 0 stand ! ’ 
Vasishtha, wild with rage and hate. 
Raising, as ’twere the Rod of Fate, 

His mighty Brahman wand on high. 

To Visviimitra made reply • 

‘ Nay, stand, 0 Warrior thou, and show 
What soldier can, ’gainst Brahman foe. 

O Gadhi’s son, thy days are told ; 

Thy pride is tamed, thy dart is cold. 

How shall a warrior’s puissance dare 
With Brahman’s awful strength compare 
To-da}', base Warrior, shalt thou feel 
That God-sent might is more than steel.’ 
He raised his Brahman staff, nor missed 
The fiery dart that near him hissed : 

And quenched the fearful w'eapon fell. 

As flame beneath the billow’s swell. 

Then Gadhi’s son in fury threw 
Lord Varun’s arm and Rudra's too ; 
Indra’s fierce bolt that all destroys ; 
d'hat which the Lord of Herds employs : 
’fhe Human, that which minstrels keep. 
The deadly Lure, the endless Sleep : 

The Yawner, and the dart which charms 
Lament and Torture, tearful arms : 
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The Terrible, the dart which dries, 

The Thunderbolt which quenchless flies. 

And Fate’s dread net, and Brahma’s noiwe, 

And that which vvait.s for Vanin’s use : 

The d!irt he loves who wields the bow 
Pinaka, and twin bolts that glow 
With fury as they flash and fly. 

The quenchless Liquid and the Dry ; 

The dart of Vengeance, swift to kill ; 

The Goblins’ dart, the Curlew’s Bill ; 

The discus both of Fate and Bight, 

And Vishnu’s, of unerring flight : 

The Wind-God’s dart, the Troubler dread, • 

The weapon named the Horde’s Head. 

From his fierce hand two spears were thrown, 

And the great mace that smashes bone : 

The dart of spirits of the air. 

And that which Fate exults to bear : 

The Trident dart which slaughters foes. 

And that which hanging skulls compose : ' 

These fearful darts in fiery rain 
He hurled upon the saint amain. 

An awful miracle to view. 

But as the ceaseless tempest flew. 

The sage with wand of God-sent power 
Still swallowed up that fiery shower. 

‘ ‘ The names of many of these weapons which are mythical and 
partly allegorical have occurred in Cantc^XXIX. The general significa- 
tion of the story is clear enough. It is a contest for supremacy be- 
tween the regal or military order and Brahmanical or priestly authority, 
like one of those struggles which our own Europe saw iu the middle 
ages when without employing warlike weapons the priesthood frequent- 
ly gained the victory.’ Schlegel. 

For a full account of the early contests between the Brdhmans and 
the Kbhattriyas, see Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts (second edition) 
Vol. I. Ch. IV. 
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Then Gadhi’s son, when these had failed. 
With Brahma’s dart his foe assailed. 

The Gods, with Indra at their head. 

And Nagas, quailed disquieted. 

And saints and minstrels, when they saw 
The king that awful weapon draw ; 

And the three worlds were filled with dread, 
And trembled as the missile sped. 

The saint, with Brahman wand, empowered 
By lore divine that dart devoured. 

Nor could tlie triple world withdraw 
Rapt gazes from that sight of awe ; 

For as he swallowed down the dart 
Of Brahma, sparks from every part. 

From finest pore and hair-cell, broke 
Enveloped in a veil of smoke. 

The staff he waved was all aglow 
Like Yama’s sceptre. King below, 

Or like the lurid fire of Fate 
Whose rage the worlds will desolate. 

The hermits, whom that sight had awed, 
Extolled the saint with hymn and laud ; 

‘ Thy power, 0 Sage, is ne’er in vain ; 

Now with thy might thy might restrain. 

Be gracious, Master, and allow 
The worlds to rest from trouble now ; 

For Visvamitra, strong and dread, 

Bj' thee has been discomfited.’ 

Then, thus addressed, the saint, well pleased. 
The fury of his wrath appeased. 

The king, o’erpowered and ashamed. 

With many a deep-drawn sigh exclaimed : 

‘ Ah ! Warriors’ strength is poor and slight : 

A Brahman’s power is truly might. 
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This Brahman staff the hermit held 
The fury of my darts has quelled. 

This truth within my heart impressed, 
With senses ruled and tranquil breast 
IVIy task austere will I begin, 

And Brdhmanhood will strive to win.’ 
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CANTO LVII. 

# 

TRI^A^KU. 

Then with his heart consumed with woe. 

Still brooding on his overthrow 

By the great saint he had defied, « 

At every breath the monarcli sighed. 

Forth from his home liis queen he led, 

And to a land far southward fled. 

There, fruit and roots his only food. 

He practised penance, sens*-subdued, 

And in that solitary spot 

Four virtuous sous the king begot : « 

Havishyand, from the offering named, 

And Madhushyand, for sweetness famed, * 

Maharath, chariot-borne in fight. 

And Dridhanetra strong of sight. 

A thousand years had passed away, » 

When Brahma, Sire whom all obey. 

Addressed in pleasant words like these 
Him rich in long austerities : 

‘ Thou by thy penance, Kiisik’s son, 

A place ’mid royal saints hast won. 

Pleased with thy constant penance, we 
This lofty rank assign tft thee,’ 

Thus spoke the glorious Lord most High, 

Father of earth and air and sky. 

And with the Gods around him spread 
Home to his changeless sphere he sped. 

But YiSvamitra scorned the grace, * 

And bent in shame his angry face. 
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2ii 


Burning with rage, o’erwhelmed with grief, 

Thus in his heart exclaimed the chief : 

‘ No fruit, I ween, have I secured 
By strictest penance long endured. 

If Gods and all the saints decree 
To make but royal saint of me.’ 

Thus pondering, he with sense subdued, 

With sternest zeal his vows renewed. 

Then reigned a monarch, true of soul, 

Who kept each sense in firm control ; 

Of old Ikshvaku’s line he came. 

That glories in TriSanku’s ' name. 

Within his breast, O Raghu’s child, * 

Arose a longing, strong and #vild. 

Great offerings to the Gods to pay. 

And win, ajive, to heaven his way. 

His priest Va^ishtha’s aid he sought. 

And told him of his secret thought. 

But wise VaSishtha showed the hope 
Was far beyond the monarch’s scope. 

Tri^anku then, his suit denied. 

Far to the southern region hied, 

To beg Valishtha’s sons to aid 
The mighty plan his soul had made. 

There King Trisanku, far renowned, 

Va^ishtha’s hundred children found. 

Each on his fervent vows intent, 

For mind and fame preeminent^ 

To these the famous king applied,* 

Wise children of his holy guide. 

• ‘ Trifenku, king of Ayodhy^, was seventh in descent from Ikshvakn 
and Dasaratha holds the thirty-fourth place in the same genealogy. See 
Canto isx. "We are ^thrown back, therefore, to vety ancient times 
and it occasions some surprise to find Vasiohyna and actors 

in these occurrences, stiU alive in E-ama’s time.' 
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Canto L VII. THE R^MAYAN. ' 


Saluting each in order due, 

His eyes, for shame, he downward threw, 
And, reverent hands together pressed, 
The glorious company addressed : 

‘ I as a humble suppliant seek 
Succour of 3 mu who aid the weak. 

A mighty offering 1 would pay, 

But sage Vasishtha answered. Nay. 

Be yours permission to accord. 

And to my rites your help afford. 

Sons of my guide, to each of you 
With lowly reverence here I sue ; 

To each, intent on penance-vow, 

O Brahmans, low my head I bow. 

And pray you each with ready heart 
In my great rite to bear a part. 

That in the body I may rise 
And dwell with Gods within the skies. 
Sons of my guide, none else I see 
Can give what he refuses me. 

Ikshvaku’s children still depend 
Upon their guide most reverend ; 

And you, as nearest in degree 
To him, ray deities shall be !’ 
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< CANTO LVIII. 

TRI^ANKU CURSED. 

Tri^anku’s speech the hundred heard, 

( And thus replied, to anger stirred ; 

‘ Why, foolish King, b}' him denied. 

Whose truthful lips have never lied. 

Dost thou transgress his prudent rule. 

And seek, for aid, another school?' 

Ikshvaku's sons have aye relfed 
Most surely on their holy guide : 

Then how dost thou, fond Monarch, dare 
Transgress the rule his lips declare? 

‘Thy wish is vain,’ the saint replied, 

And bade thee cast the plan aside. 

Then how can we, his sons, pretend 
In such a rite our aid to lend ? 

O Monarch, of the childish heart, 

Home to thy royal towm depart. 

That mighty saint, thv priest and guide, 

‘ • It dooo not app ar how Tii^.iuku, in asking tlie aid of Vasishtha’s 
sons after applying in vain to tlieir father, could be charged with re- 
sorting to another ?aJc}td ( School ) in tlie ordinary sense of that word ; 
as it is not conceivable that tl.e sons sinuld have been of another Si- 
hha from the father, whose cause they espouse with so much warmth. 
The commentator in the Bombay edition explains the word Sahhan- 
tararn, as Taj,,n:fdiua ratshifntar.im, “ one who by sacrificing for thee 
etc., will be another protector.” Gorresio’s Gauda text, which may of- 
ten be used as a commentary on the older one, has the following para- 
phrase of the words in question, ch. 60, 3 Mulam nt.srijya kasmat tvam 
sakhfev iohhasi lami>ituni. “ Why, forsaking the' root, dost thou 
desire to hang upon the branches ?” Muib, Sanskrit Texts Voi. I p 
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At noblest rites may well preside : 

The worlds for sacrifice combined 
A worthier priest could never find.’ 

Such speech of theirs the monarch heard. 

Though rage distorted ever}' word, • 

And to the hermits made reply : 

‘ You, like your sire, my suit deny. 

For other aid I turn from you ; 

So, rich in penance, Saints, adieu !’ 

Yasishtha’s children heard, and guessed 
His evil purpose scarce expressed. 

And cried, while rage their bosoms burned, 

‘ Be to a vile Chandala ' turned !’ 

This said, with lofty thoughts inspired. 

Each to his own retreat retired. 

That night TriSanku underwent • 

Sad change in shape and lineament. 

Next morn, an outcast swart of hue, * 

His dusky cloth he round him drew. 

His hair had fallen from his head. 

And roughness o’er his skin was spi ead. 

Such wreaths adorned him as are found 
To flourish on the funeral ground. 

Each armlet was an iron ring ; 

Such was the figure of the king. 

That every counsellor and peer. 

And following towmsman, fled in fear. 

Alone, unyielding to dismay. 

Though burnt by anguish night and dav, 

' ‘ A ChSpitala w.is a man born of the iileg.al and impure union of a 
Sudra with a woman of one of tlie three higher castes. The Chitnddla 
was regarded as the vilest and most ahject of the men sprung from 
wedlock forbidden by the law ( Mdnavadharmasistra, Lib. X. 12.) ; a 
kind of social malediction weighed upon his head and rejected him 
from human society.’ Oobb&siq, 
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Great Visvamitra’s side he sought, 

Whose treasures were by penance bought 
The hermit with his tender eyes 
Looked on Trisanku’s altered guise. 

And grieving at his ruined state 
Addressed him thus, compassionate : 

‘ Great King,’ the pious hermit said, 

‘ What cause thy steps has hither led, 
Ayodhya’s mighty Sovereign, whom 
A curse has plagued with outcast’s doom 
In vile Chandala’s shape, the king 
Heard Visvamitra’s questioning, 

And, suppliant palm to palm applied, 
With answering eloquence he cried : 

‘ My priest and all his sons refused 
To aid the plan on which I mused. 
Failing to Vin the boon I sought, 

To tips condition I was brought. 

I, in the body. Saint, would fain 
A mansion in the skies obtain. 

I planned a hundred rites for this. 

But still was doomed the fruit to miss. 
Pure are my lips from falsehood’s stain, 
And pure they ever shall remain, — 

Yea, by a Warrior’s faith I swear, — 
Though I be tried with grief and care. 
Unnumbered rites to Heaven I paid, 
With righteous care the sceptre ^swayed ; 
And holy priest and high-souled guide 
My modest conduct gratified. 

But, 0 thou best of hermits, they 
Oppose my wish these rites to pay ; 

They one and all refuse consent, 

Nor aid me in my high intent. 
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Fate is, I ween, the power supreme, 
Man’s effort but an idle dream. 

Fate whirls our plans, our all away ; 
Fate is our only hope and stay ; 

Now deign, 0 blessed Saint, to aid 
Me, even me by Fate betrayed. 

Who come, a suppliant, sore distressed, 
One grace, 0 Hermit, to request. 

No other hope or way I see ; 

No other refuge waits for me. 

Oh, aid me in my fallen state. 

And human will shall conquer Fate,’ 
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CANTO IIX, 

k 

THE sons OF VA^ISETHA. 

Then Kulik’s son, by pity warmed, 

Spoke sweetly to the king transformed : 

< ‘ Hail ! glory of Ikshvaku’s line : 

I know how bright thy virtues shine. 
Dismiss thy fear, 0 noblest Chief, 

For I myself will bring relief. 

The holiest saints will I invite 
To celebrate thy purposed rite : 

So shall thy vow, 0 King, succeed, 

And from thy cares shalt thou be freed. 
Thou in the form rvhich now thou hast. 
Transfigured by the curse they cast, — 

Yea, in the body, King, shalt flee. 
Transported, where thou fain wouldst be. 

0 Lord of men, I ween that thou 
Hast heaven within thy hand e’en now, 
For very wisely hast thou done. 

And I'efuge sought with Ku^ik’s son.’ 

Thus having said, the sage addressed 
His sons, of men the holiest. 

And bade the prudent saints whate’er 
Was needed for the rite prepare*. 

The pupils he was wont to teach 
He summoned next, and spoke this speech 
‘Go bid Vasishtha’s sons appear. 

And all the saints be gathered here. 

And what they one and all reply 
When summoned by this mandate high. 
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To me witli faithful care report. 

Omit no word and none distort.’ 

The pupils heard, and prompt obeyed, 

To every side their way they made. ^ 

Then swift from every quarter .sped 
The sages in the Vedas read. 

Back to that .saint the envoys came. 

Whose glory shone like burning tlame. 

And told him in their faithful speecli 
The answer that they bore from each ; 

‘ Submissive to thy word, O Seer, 

The holy men are gathering here. 

By all was meet obedience shown ; 

Mahodaya* refused alone. < 

And now, 0 Chief of hermits, hear 

What answer, chilling us with fear, ; 

VaTishtha’s hundred sons returned. 

Thick-speaking as with rage they burned : ^ 

‘ Hotv will the Gods and saints partake 
The offerings that the prince tvould make — 

And he a vile and outcast thing. 

His ministrant one born a king 1 
Can we, great Brahmans, eat his food. 

And think to win beatitude. 

By Vi^vamitra purified ? ’ 

Thus sire and sons in scorn replied. 

And as these bitter words they said, 

Wild fury made their e;feballs red.’ 

Their answer when*the arch-hermit heard, 

His tranquil eyes with rage were blurred ; 

Great fury in his bosom woke. 

And thus unto the youths he spoke : 

' This appellation, occurring nowhere else in the poem except as 
the name of a city, appears twice in this Canto as a name of YaSishtha, 
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THE RAMJlYAK. 


Book i. 


' Me, blameless me they dai’e to blame, 
And disallow the righteous claim 
My fierce austerities have earned : 

To ashes be the sinners turned. 

Caughf in the noose of Fate shall they 
To Yama’s kingdom sink to-day. 

Seven hundred times shall they be born 
To wear the clothes the dead have worn. 
Dregs of the dregs, too vile to hate. 

The flesh of dogs their maws shall sate. 

In hideous form, in loathsome weed, 

A sad existence each shall lead. 

Mahodaya too, the fool who fain 
My stainless life would try t(j stain. 
Stained in the world with long disgrace 
Shall sink into a fowler’s place. 

Rejoicing guiltle.ss blood to spill. 

No pity through his breast shall thrill. 
Cursed by my wrath for many a day, 

His wretched life for sin shall pay.’ 

Thus, girt with hermit, saint, and priest. 
Great Vi^vamitra spoke — and ceased. 
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CANTO LX. 


TRISANKV’S ASCENSION. 

So with ascetic might, in ire, 

He smote the children and the sire. 

Then Visvamitra, far -renowned. 

Addressed the saints who gathered round ; 
‘ See by my side Trisanku stand, 
Ikshvaku’s son, of liberal hand. 

Mosf virtuous and gentle, he 
Seeks refuge in his woe with me. 

Now, holy men, with me unite. 

And order so his purposed rite 
That in the body he may rise 
And win a mansion in the skies.' 

They heard his speech with ready ear 
And, every bosom filled with fear 
Of Visvamitra, wise and great. 

Spoke each to each in brief debate : 

‘ The breast of Ku^ik’s son, we know. 
With furious wrath is quick to glow. 
Whate’er the words he wills to say. 

We must, be very sure, obey. 

Fierce is our lord as fire, and straight 

May curse us all infuriate. 

n i -1 ■ • 

So let us in these rites engage. 

As ordered by the holy sage. 

And with our best endeavour strive 

That King Ikshvaku’s son, alive. 

In body to the skies may go ’ 

By his great might who wills it so.' 
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Then was the rite begun with care : 

All requisites and means rvere there : 

And glorious Visvainitra lent 
His willing aid as president. 

And all the sacred rites were done 
By rule and use, omitting none, 

By chaplain-priest, the hymns who knew, 

In decent form and order due. 

Some time in sacrifice had past, 

* And ViSvamitra made, at last, 

The solemn offering with the prayer 
That all the Gods might come and share. 

But the Immortals, one and all, • 

Refused to hear the hermit’s call. 

t 

Then red with rage his eyeballs blazed : 

The sacred ladle high he raised. 

And cried to King Ikshvak u’s son : 

‘ Behold my power, by penance won : 

Now by the might my merits lend, 

Ikshvaku’s child, to heaven ascend. 

In living frame the skies attain. 

Which mortals thus can scarcely gain. 

My vows austere, so long endured. 

Have, as I ween, some fruit assured. 

Upon its virtue. King, rely. 

And in thy body reach the sky.’ 

His speech had scarcely reached its close, 

When, as he stood, the sovereign rose, 

And mounted swiftly to the skie^ 

Before the wondering hermits’ eyes. 

But Indra, when he saw the king 
His blissful regions entering. 

With all the army of the Ble-'^t 
Thus cried unto the unbidden guest : 
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THE R.4MAYAN. 


‘ \V ith thy best speed, Trilanku, flee : 
Here is no home prepared for thee. 

By thy great master’s curse brought low. 
Go, falling headlong, earthward go.’ 

Thus by the Lord of Gods addressed, 
Trisanku fell from fancied rest. 

And screaming in his swift descent, 

‘ O, save me. Hermit ! ’ down he went. 
And Visvamitra heard his cry. 

And marked him falling from the sky. 
And giving all his passion sway. 

Cried out in fury, ‘Stay, O .stay 1’ 

By penancc-powcr and holy lore. 

Like Him who framed the worlds of yore, 
Seven other saints he fi-vod on high 
To star with light the southern sky. 

Girt with his sages forth lie went. 

And southward in the firmament 
New w'reathed stars prepared to set 
In many a sparkling coronet. 

He threatened, blind with ragi and hate, 
Another Indra to create. 

Or, from his throne the ruler hurled, 

All Indraless to leave the world. 

Yea, borne away by passion’s storm. 

The sage began new Gods to form. 

But then each Titan, God, and saint. 
Confused with terror, sigk and faint, 

To high-souled Yisvaifiitra hied. 

And with soft words to soothe him tried ; 

‘ Lord of high destiny, this king. 

To whom his master’s curses cling, 

No heavenl}' home deserves to gain, 
Lnpurified from curse and stain.’ 
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THE R^MJlYAX. 


Booh /. 


The son of Kiisik, undeterred, 

The pleading of the Immortals heard, 

And thus in haughty words expressed 
The changeless purpose of his breast ; 

‘ Conttot ye, Gods ; I soothly sware 
Trisanku to the skies to bear 
Clothed in his body, nor can I 
My promise cancel or deny. 

Embodied let the king ascend 
To life in heaven that ne’er shall end. 

And let these new-made stars of mine 
Firm and secure for ever shine. 

Let these, my work, remain secure * 

Long as the earth and heaven endure. 

This, all ye Gods, I crave : do you 
Allow the boon for which I sue.’ 

Then all the Gods their answer made : 

‘ So be it, Saint, as thou hast prayed. 

Beyond the sun’s diurnal way 

Thy countless stars in heaven shall stay : 

And ’mid them hung, as%ne divine. 

Head downward shall Trisanku shine : 

And all thy stars shall ever fling 
Their rays attendant on the king.’ ‘ 

The mighty saint, with glory crowned, 

With all the sages compassed round. 

Praised by the God.s, gave full assent. 

And Gods and sages homeward jtvent. 

’ ‘The seven ancient rishis or saints, as has been said before, were 
the seven stars of Ur^a Major. The seven other new saitit,^ which aie 
here said to have been created by VisV‘tmitra, should be .seven new sou- 
thern starsj a sort of new Ursa. Von Schlegei thinks that this mythi- 
cal fiction of new stars created by VisT^mitra may signify that these 
southern stars, unknown to the Indians as long as they remained in 
the neighbourhood o?the Ganges, became known to them at a later 
date when they colonized ihe southern regions of India,’ Goere.sw, 
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CANTO LXI: 

^UNAH^EPHA. 

Then Visvamitra, when the Blest 
Had sought their homes of heavenly rest, 

Thus, mighty Prince, his counsel laid 
Before the dwellers of the shade : 

‘ The»southern land where now we are 
Offers this check our rites to bar ; ' 

To other regions let us speeS, 

And ply our tasks from trouble freed. 

Now turn we to the distant west, * 

To Pushkar’s ^ wood where hermits rest, , 

And there to rites austere apply. 

For not a grove with that can vie.’ 

The saint, in glory’s light arrayed, 

In Pushkar’s wood his dwelling made, 

And living there on roots i nd fruit 
Did penance stern and resolute. 

• ‘ This cannot refer to the events just related : for Vi.sv.fmitra was 
successful in the sacrifice performed for Trisanku. And vet no other 
impediment is mentioned. Still his restless mind would not allow 
him to remain longer in the same spot. So the character of Visvami. 
tra is ingeniously aud skilfully stiadowed forth ; as he had been formerly 
a most w’arlike king, loving^b.rttle and glory, bold, active, sometimes 
unjust, aud more frequently magnanimous, such also he .always shows 
himself in his character of anchorite and ascetic.’ Sohlegel. 

- Near the modem clt3- of Ajmere. The place is sacred still, and 
the name is preserved in the Hindi. Lassen, however, says that 
this Pushkaia or Pushkara, called by the Grecian writers IlgUKeX- 
aiTlQ, the earliest place of pilgrimage mentioned by name, is not to 
be confounded with the modem Pushkara in Ajmere. 
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> THE RjOdAYAN. 


Book I. 


The king who filled Ayodhya’s throne, 
By Ambarisha’s name far known, 

At that same time, it chanced, began 
A sacrificial rite to plan. 

But Ifidra took by force away 
The charger that the king would slay. 
The victim lost, tlie Brahman sped 
To Ambarisha’s side, and said : 

‘ Gone is the steed, O King, and this 
Is due to thee, in care remiss. 

Such heedless faults will kings destroy 
Who fail to guard what they enjoy. 

The flaw is desperate : we need 
The charger, or a man to bjeed. 

Quick ! bring a man, if not the horse. 
That so thp rite may have its course.’ 

Tl^e glory of Ikshvtiku’s line 
Made offer of a thousand kine. 

And sought to buy at lordly price 
A victim for the sacrifice. 

To many a distant land he drove. 

To many a people, town, and grove. 
And holy shades where hermits rest. 
Pursuing still his eager quest. 

At length on Ehrigu’s sacred height 
The saint Kichika met his sight 
Sitting beneath the holy boughs. 

His children near him, and his ^ouse. 

The mighty lord drew neai’, assayed 
To win his grace, and reverence paid ; 
And then ’the sainted king addressed 
The Brdhman saint with this request : 

‘ Bought with a hundred thousand kine, 
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Canto LXI. 


THE rj:mayan. . 


Give me, 0 Sage, a son of thine 
To be a victim in the rite. 

And thanks the favour shall requite. 
For I have roamed all countries round, 
Nor sacrificial victim found. 

Then, gentle Hermit, deign to spare 
One child amid the number there.’ 

Then to the monarch’s speech replied 
The hermit, penaiice-glorifiod : 

‘For countless kine, for l.ills of gold. 
Mine eldest son shall ne’er be sold.’ 
But, when she heard the saint’s reply. 
The children's mother, standing nigh. 
Words such as these in an^ver said 
To Ambarlsha, monarch dread ; 

‘ My lord, the saint, has spoken well : 
His eldest child he will not sell. 

And know, great Monarch, that above 
The rest my youngest born I love. 

’Tis ever thus ; tiie father's joy 
Is centred in his eldest boy. 

The mother loves her darling best 
W^hom last she rocked upon her breast; 
M}’- youngest I will ne’er forsake.’ 

As thus the sire and mother spake. 
Young Sunahsepha, of the three 
The midmost, cried unutged and free : 

‘ My sire withholds his eldest son, 

My mother keeps her youngest one ; 
Then take me with thee. King : I ween 
The son is sold who comes between.’ 

I’he king with joy his home resought,# 
And took the prize his kine had bought 
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THE EA^AYAH. 


Book 1. 


He bade the youth his car ascend. 
And hastened back the rites to end.* 


* ‘ Ambaricha is the twenty-ninth in descent from Ikshvaku, and ia 
therefore ^separated by an immense space of time from Trisanku in 
whose story Visvamitra h ul played so important a part. Yet Hichika, 
who is represented as liaving young sons while Ambarlsha was yet reign- 
ing, being himself U jo son of Bhrigu and to be numbered with the 
most ancient sages, is said to have married the younger sister of Visva- 
mitra. But I need not again remark timt there is a perpetual anachron. 
isui in Indian mythology.* Schlegel. 

‘ In the mythical story related in this and tlie following Canto we may 
discover, I think, some indication of the epoch at which the immolation 

of lower animals was substituted for human sacrifice So when 

Iphigenia was about to be sacrificed at Aulis, one legend tells us that a 
hind was substituted for the virgin.’ Gobresio. « 

So the ram caught in the thicket took the place of Isaac, or, as the 
Musalmdns sny, of Ishmaeh * 
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CANTO LXII. 

AMBARISHA’S SACRIFICE. 

As thus the king that youth conveyed. 

His weary steeds at length he staj-^ed 
At height of noon their rest to take 
Upon the bank of Pushkar’s lake. 

There while the king enjoyed repose 
The,captive Sunahsepha I’ose, 

And hasting to the waters side 
His uncle Vi^vamitra spieA 
With many a hermit ’neath the trees 
Engaged in stern austerities. 

Distracted with the toil and thirst, 

With woeful mien, away he burst, 

Swift to the hermit’s breast he flew, 

And weeping thus began to sue ; 

‘ No sire have I, no mother dear. 

No kith or kin my heart to cheer : 

As justice bids, O Hermit, deign 
To save me from the threatened paim 
O thou to whom the wretched flee. 

And find a saviour, Saint, in thee. 

Now let the king obtain his will. 

And me my length of ^ays fulfil. 

That rites austere I too may share. 

May rise to heaven and rest me there. 
With tender soul and gentle brow 
Be guardian of the orphan thou. 

And as a father pities, so * 

Preserve me from my fear and woe.' 
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' THE RAMHYAN. 


Book 1. 


When Visvamitra, glorious saint. 

Had heard the hoy’s heartrending- plaint. 
He soothed his grief, Lis tears he dried, 
Then called his sons to him, and cried : 
‘T!iO time is come for you to show 
The duty and the aid bestow 
For v.'hicli, regarding future life, 

A man gives children to his wife. 

Tliis hermit’s son, «honi here you see 
A suppliant, r.-fuge seeks with me. 

0 sons, the friendless youth befriend. 
And, pleasing me, his life defend. 

For holy works you all have wrought, 
True to tlio virtuous life I taught. 

Go, and a.s victims doomed to bleed. 

Die, and Loi^d Agni's hunger feed. 

So shall the rite eouiplotcd cud. 

This o/phan gain a saving friend. 

Due offerings to the Gods he paid. 

And your own father’s voice obeyed.’ 

Then Jladhushyand and all the rest 
Answered their sire with scorn and jeit : 

‘ What ! aid to othei's’ sous afford, 

And leave thine own to die, ray lord ! 

Ho us it .seems a horrid deed. 

As ’twere on one's own flesli to feed.’ 

The hermit heard his sons’ reply. 

And burning rage iuflained his ey^. 

Then forth Lis words of fur}' burst : 

‘ Au'.lacioiis speech by virfae cursed ! 

It lut^ on euil eacii shuddering hair — 

My charge to scorn ! mv wrath to dare ! 
You, like Yisishthfi’s evil brood, 

Shall make the flesli of dogs your food 
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Canto LXII. 


THE RAM AY AN. , 


A thousand years in many a birth. 

And punished thus shall dwell on earth.' 

Thus on his sons his curse he laid. 

Then calmed again that j^outh dismayed, 

And blessed him with hi.s savins aid ; 

‘ When in the sacred fetters bound. 

And with a purple garland crowned. 

At Vishnu’s post thou standest tied, 

WTth lauds be Agni glorified. 

And these two hymns of holy praise 
Forget not, Hermit’s son, to raise 
In the king’s rite, and thou shalt be 
Lord of thy wish, preserved, and free.’ 

He learnt the hyams wit\j mind intent. 
And from the hermit’s presence went. 

To Ambarisha thus he spake ; , 

‘ Let us our onward journey take. 

Haste to thy home, 0 King, nor stay 
The lustral rites with slow delay.’ 

The boy’s addre.ss the monarch cheered. 
And soon the sacred ground he neared. 

The convocation’s high decree 
Declared the youth from blemish free ; 
Clothed in red raiment he was tied 
A victim at the pillar’s side. 

There bound, the Fire-God’s hymn ho raised. 
And Indra and Cpendra praised. 
Thousand-eyed Vishnu^ pleased to 'bear 
The mystic laud, inclined his ear. 

And tvon by worship, swift to save, 

f 

Long life to Sunahsepha gave. 

The king in bounteous measure gained 
The fruit of sacrifice ordained, • 

By grace of Him who rules the skies. 
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THE RJUMAYAN. 


Lord Indra of the thousand eyes. 

And Visvamitra evermore 
Pursued his task on Pushkar’s shore 
Until a thousand years had past 
In fiexoe austerity and fast. 
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CANTO LXIII, 

MEJARA. 

A thousand years had thus flown by 
When all the Gods within the sky, 

Eager that he the fruit might gain 
Of fervent rite and holy pain, 

Approached the great ascetic, now 
Bathed after toil and ended vow. 

Then Brahma speaking for the rest 
With sweetest words the sage addressed : 

‘ Hail, Saint I This high and holy name 
Thy rites have won, thy merits claim.’ » 
Thus spoke the Lord whom Gods revere, 
And sought again his heavenly sphere. 

But Vi^vamitra, more intent. 

His mind to sterner penance bent. 

So many a season rolled away. 

When Menaka, fair nymph, one day 
Came down from Paradise to lave 
Her perfect limbs in Pushkar’s wave. 

The glorious son of Ku^ik saw 
That peerless shape without a flaw 
Flash through the flood’s translucent shroud 
Like hghtning gleamjpg through a cloud. 

He saw her in that lone retreat. 

Most beautiful from head to feet. 

And by Kandarpa’s ‘ might subdued 
He thus addressed her as he viewed : 


* The Indian Cupid, 


JL 
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THE RAM AY AN. 


Book 1. 


‘Welcome, sweet nymph ! 0 deign, I pray, 

Tn these calm shades awhile to stay. 

To me some gracious favour show. 

For love has set my breast aglow.’ 

He sjlioko. The fairest of the fair 
Made for awhile her dwelling there. 

While day by day the wild delight 
Stayed vow austere and fervent rile. 

There as the winsome charmer wove 
Her spells around him in the grove. 

And bound him in a golden chain. 

Five sweet years fled, and five again. 

Then Yisvamitra woke to shame, ' 

And, fraught with anguish, inemory came, 

For quick he knew, with anger fired. 

That all the^ Immortals had conspired 
To lap his carciss soul in ease. 

And ihar his long austerities. 

‘ Ten years have past, each day and night 
Unheeded in delusive flight. 

So long my fervent rites were stayed. 

While thus I lay by love betrayed.’ 

As thus long sighs the hermit heaved. 

Ami, touched witli deep repentance, grieved. 

He saw the fair one standing nigh 
With suppliant hands and trembling eye. 

With gentle words he bade her go. 

Then sought the northern hills af snow. 

With firm resolve he vowed to belt 
The might of Love beneath his feet. 

Scill northward to the distant side 
Of Kau^iki^ the hermit hied, 

* ‘ The same as she \1hose praises Visvainitra has already sung in 
Canto XXXV. and whom the poet brings yet olive upon the scene in 
Canto LXI. Her proper name was Satyavan (Truthful) ; the patrony- 
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And gave his life to penance there 
With rites austere most hard to bear. 

A thousand years, went hy, and still 

He laboured on the northern hill 

With pains so terrible aud drear * 

That all the Gods were chilled with fear. 

And God.s and saints, for swift advice, 

Met in the halls of Paradise. 

' Let Kusik’s son,’ they counselled, ‘be 
A Mighty saint by just decree.’ 

His ear to hear their counsel lent 
The Sire of workh, omnipotent. 

To h^r enriched by rites severe 
He spoke in accents sweet to hear ; 

‘ Hail, Mighty Saint ! dear son, all hail ! 

Thy fervour v.dns, thy toils prevail. 

Won by thy vows aud zeal intense 
I give this high preeminence.’ • 

He to the General Sire replied, 

Not sad, nor wholly satisfied : 

‘ When thou, 0 Bra'uua, shalt declare 
The title, great beyond compare. 

Of Brahman saint my worthy meed. 

Hard earned by many a holy deed, 

Then ma}^ I deem in sooth I hold 


m:c. Kausiki was preseiwed by the liver into which she is said to have 
been changed, sud is still recognized in the corrupted forms Kust and 
Kusi. The river flows from th^ heights of the Himalaya towards the 
Ganges, bounding on tbo er^ the country of Videlia (Behar). The 
name is nc doubt h ilf hidden in the Cosooffvs of Pliny and the Kosso~ 
anos of Arrian. But each author has fallen into the same error 
ill his enumeration of these rivers (Condochatem, Erannoboam, 
Cosoagum, Sonum). The Eraunoboas, (Hiranyavaha) aud the Sone are nob 
different stre.ims, but well-known names of the same river. Moreover 
the order is disturbed, in which on the right anc^lefc they fall into th« 
Ganges. To be consistent with geogr.iphy it 'should be written • Eran- 
aoboam sive Sonum, Condochatem (Gandaki), Cosoagum.’ Schlegel, 
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THE RAMJTYAN. 


Each sense of body well controlled.’ 
Then Brahma cried, ‘ Not yet, not yet 
Toil on awhile 0 Anchoret ! ’ 

Thus having said to heaven he went. 

The sa'lnt, upon his task intent, 

Began his labours to renew. 

Which sterner yet and fiercer grew. 

His arms upraised, without a rest. 

With but one foot the earth he pressed 

The air his food,„the hermit stood 

Still as a pillar hewn from wood. 

Around him in the summer days 

Five mighty fires combined to blaze. 

In floods of rain no veil waj spread 

Save clouds, to canopy his head. 

lu the dan^ dews both night and day 

Couched in the stream the hermit lay. 

Thus,* till a thousand years had fled. 

He plied his task of penance dread. 

Then Vishnu and the Gods with awe 

The labours of the hermit saw, 

/ 

And Sakra, in his troubled breast. 
Lord of the skies, his fear confessed. 
And brooded on a plan to spoil 
The merits of the hermit’s toil. 
Encompassed by his Gods of Storm 
He summoned Rambha, fair of form. 
And spoke a speech for woe and weal. 
The saint to mar, the God to he^. 
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CANTO LXIV. 

EAMBEA. 

' A great emprise, O lovely maid. 

To save the Gods, awaits tliiue aid ; 

To bind the son of Kusik sure, 

And take his soul with love’s sweet lur«.’ 
Thus ordered by the Thousand-eyed 
The suppliant nymph in fear replied ; 

‘ O Lord of Gods, this mighty sage 
Is very fierce and swift to ra^e. 

I doubt not, he so dread and stern 
On me his scorching wrath will turn. 

Of this, my lord, am I afraid ; 

Have mercy on a timid maid.’ 

Her suppliant hands began to shake. 

When thus again Lord Indra spake : 

' 0 Rambha, drive thy fears away. 

And as I bid do thou obey. 

In Koil’s form, who takes the heart 
When trees in spring to blossom start, 

I, with Kandarpa for my friend. 

Close to thy side mine aid will lend. 

Do thou thy beauteous splendour arm 
With every grace and wkisome charm, 

' . f 

And from his awful rites .seduce 
This Kusik’s son, the stern recluse.’ 

Lord Indra ceased. The nymph obeyed: 
In all her loveliest charms arrayed. 

With winning ways and witching smil% 
She sought the hermit to beguile. 
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THE RAMAYAN. 


Booh I. 


The s^yeet note of that tjineful bird 
Tlie saint with ravished bosom heard, 

And on his heart a rapture passed 
As on the nymph a look he cast. 

But when he heard the bird prolong 
His sweet incomparable song, 

And saw the nymph with winning smile, 
Tlie hermit’s heart perceived the wile. 
And straight he knew the Thousand-eyed 
^ A plot against his peace had tried. 

Then Kusik’s son indignant laid 
His curse upon the heavenly maid ; 

‘ Because thou vcouldst my soul engage 
Who light to conejuer love and rage, 
Stand, till ten thousand years have flown, 

Ill-fated maid, transformed to stone. 

< 

A Brahman then, in glory strong, 

MiglAy through penance stern and long. 
Shall free thee from thine altered shape j 
Thou from iny curse shalt then escape’. 
But when the saint had cursed her so. 

His breast was burnt with fires of woe, 
Grieved that long effort to restrain 
His mighty wrath was all in vain. 

Cursed by the angry sage’s power. 

She stood in stone that selfsame hour. 
Kandarpa heard the w'ords he said, 

And quickly from his presence iied. 

His fall beneath his passion’s sw^y 
Had reft the hermit’s meed away. 
Unconqnered yet his secret foes. 

The humbled saint refused repose : 

‘ No more shall rgge my bosom fill. 

Sealed be my lips, my tongue be still. 
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Canto LX IV. THE RAMJTVAN. 


My very breath henceforth T hold 
Until a thousand years are told ; 
Vh;torious o’er each erring sense, 

I’ll dry my frame with abstinence. 
Until by penance duly done 
A Brahman’s rank be bought and won. 
For countless years, as still as death, 

I taste no food, 1 draw no breath, 

And as I toil my frame shall stand 
Unharmed by time’s destroying hand.’ 
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CANTO LXV. 

% ■ 

Yl&YAMITRA'S TRIUMPH. 

Then from Himalaya’s heights of snow, 

The glorious saint prepared to go, 
j And dwelling in the distant east 
His penance and his toil increased. 

A thousand years his lips he held 
Closed by a vow unparalleled. 

And other marvels passing thought. 
Unrivalled in the world, he \wought. 

In all the thousand years his frame 
Dry as a log of w’ood became. 

By many a cross and check beset, 

Rage had not stormed his bosom yet. 

With iron will that naught could bend 
He plied his labour till the end. 

So when the weary years were o’er. 

Freed from his vow so stem and sore. 

The hermit, all his penance sped. 

Sate down to eat his meal of bread. 

Then Indra, clad in Brahman guise, 

Asked him for food w'ith hungry eyes. 

The mighty saint, wdth .steadfast soul. 

To the false Brahman gave the w^ole. 

And wiien no scrap for him remained. 
Fasting and faint, from speech refrained. 
His silent vow he would not break : 

Xo breath he heaved, no word he spake. 
Then as he checked his breath, behold ! 
Around his brow thick smoke-clouds rolled. 
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Canto LXV. 


THE RjCMAYAN. 


And the three worlds, as if o’erspread 
With ravening flames, were filled with dread. 
Then God and saint and bard, convened. 
And Naga lord, and snake, and fiend. 

Thus to the General Father cried. 

Distracted, sad, and terrified : 

‘ Against the hermit, sore assailed, 

Lure, scathe, and scorn have naught availed, 
Proof against rage and treacherous art 
He keeps his vow with constant heart. 

Now if his toils assist him naught 
To gain the boon his soul has sought. 

He through the worlds will ruin send 
That fixt and moving things shall end. 

The regions now are dark vnth doom. 

No friendly ray relieves the gloom. 

Each ocean foams with maddened tide, * 
The shrinking hills in fear subside. 

Trembles the earth with feverous throes, 

The wind in fitful tempest blows. 

No cure we see with troubled eyes : 

An atheist brood on earth may rise. 

The triple world is wild with care. 

Or spiritless in dull despair. 

Before that saint the sun is dim. 

His blessed light eclipsed by him. 

Now ere the saint resolve to bring 
Destruction on each living thing. 

Let us appease, while ^et we may. 

Him bright as fire, like lire to slay. 

Yea, as the fiery flood of Fate 
Lays all creation desolate. 

He o’er the conquered Gods may reign ; 

O, grant him what he longs to gain.’ 
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THE RAMAYAN. 


Book I. 


Then all the Blest, by Brahma led, 
Approached the saint and sweetly said : 

‘ Hail, Brdhman Saint ! for such thy place : 
Thy vows austere have won our grace. 

A Brahman’s rank thy penance stern 
And ceaseless labour richly earn. 

I with the Gods of Storm decree 
Long life, 0 Brahman Saint, to thee. 

May peace and joy thy soul possess : 

' Go where thou wilt in happiness.’ 

Thus by the General Sire addressed, 

Joy and high triumph filled his breast. 

His head in adoration bowed. 

Thus spoke he to the Immortal crowd : 

' If I, ye Gods, have gained at last 
Both length of days and Brahman caste, 
Grant that the high mysterious name, 

And holy Vedas, own my claim. 

And that the formula to bless 
The sacrifice, its lord confess. 

And let Va^ishtha, who excels 
In Warriors’ art and mystic spells. 

In love of God without a peer. 

Confirm the boon you promise here.’ 

With Brahma’s son Vasishtha, best 
Of those who pray with voice repressed. 
The Gods by earnest prayer prevailed. 

And thus his new-made friend die hailed : 

‘ Thy title now is sure and good 
To rights of saintly Brahmanhood.’ 

Thus spake the sage. The Gods, content. 
Back to their heavenly mansions went. 

And Vilvamitra,,pious-souled, 

Among the BrMiman saints enrolled, 
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Canto LXV. 


THE R^MjTYAN. • 


Oa reverend Vasishtha pressed 
The honours due to holy guest. 

Successful in his high pursuit, 

The sage, in penance resolute. 

Walked in his pilgrim wanderings o’er 
The whole broad land from shore to shore. 
’Twas thus the saint, O Raghu’s son. 

His rank among the Brahmans won. 

Best of all hermits. Prince, is he ; 

In him incarnate Penance see. 

Friend of the right, who shrinks from ill, 
Heroic powers attend him still.’ 

The Brahman, versed in ancient lore, 
Thus closed his tale, and said no more. 

To Satananda Kusik’s son 

Cried in delight, Well done ! well done ! 

Then Janak, at the tale amazed. 

Spoke thus with suppliant hands upraised 
‘ High fate is mine, 0 Sage, I deem, 

And thanks I owe for bliss supreme. 

That thou and Raghu’s children too 
Have come my sacrifice to view. 

To look on thee with blessed eyes 
Exalts my soul and purifies. 

Yea, thus to see thee face to face 
Enriches me with store of grace. 

Thy holy labours wrought of old. 

And mighty penance, fu^ljr told, 

Rama and I with great delight 
Have heard, O glorious Anchorite. 
Unrivalled thine ascetic deeds : 

Thy might, O Saint, all might exceeds. 

No thought may scan, no limit bound * 
The virtues that in thee are found. 
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. THE RA'MA'TAN. 


Book 1. 


The story of thy wondrous fate 
ily thirsty ears can never sate. 

The hour of eveninsr rites is near : 

The sun declines in swift career. 

At earhy dawn, O Hermit, deign 
To let me see thy face again. 

Best of ascetics, part in bliss : 

Do thou thy servant now dismiss.’ 

The saint approved, aud glad and kind 
Dismissed the king with joyful mind. 
Around the sage King Janak went 
With priests and kinsmen reverent. 

Then Visvaraitra, honoured so. 

By those high-minded, rose^to go, 

And with the princes took his way 
To seek th# lodging where they lay. 
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CANTO LXYT. 


JACK’S SPEECH. 

With cloudless lustre rose the sun ; 

The king, his morning worship done. 
Ordered his heralds to invite 
The princes and the anchorite. 

With honour, as the laws decree, 

The monarch entertained the three. 
Then to the youths and saintly man 
Videha’s lord this speech bggan : 

‘ 0 blameless Saint, most welcome thou 
If I may please thee tell me how. 
Speak, mighty lord, whom all revere, 

’ Tis thine to order, mine to hear.’ 

Thus he on mighty thoughts intent ; 
Then thus the sage most eloquent : 

* King Da^aratha’s sons, this pair 
Of warriors famous everywhere, 

Are come that best of bows to see 
That lies a treasure stored by thee. 
This, mighty Janak, deign to show, 
That they may look upon the bow. 
And then, contented, homeward go.’ 
Then royal Janak spolte in turn : 

‘ 0 best of Saints, the .story learn 
Why this famed bow, a noble prize, 

A treasure in my palace lies. 

A monarch, Devarat by name, 

Who sixth from ancient Nimi came, 
field it as ruler of the land. 
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. TEE RJlMj^YAN. 


Booh 1. 


A pledge in his successive hand. 

This bow the mighty Kudra bore 
At Daksha’s ' sacrifice of yore, 

When carnage of the Immortals stained 
The riteithat Daksha had ordained. 

Then as the Gods sore wounded fled, 

Victorious Eudra, mocking, said : 

‘ Because, 0 Gods, ye gave me naught 
When I my rightful portion sought, 

’ Your dearest parts I will not spare, 

But with my bow your frames will tear;’ 

The Sons of Heaven, in wild alarm. 

Soft flatteries tried his rage to charm. • 

Then Bhava, Lord whom Gods adore. 

Grew kind and friendly as before. 

And every torn and mangled limb 
Was safe ancl sound restored by him. 

Thenceforth this bow, the gem of bows, 

That freed the God of Gods from foes. 

Stored by our great forefathers lay 
A treasure and a pride for aye. 

Once, as it chanced, I ploughed the ground, 

When sudden, ’neath the share was found 
An infant springing from the earth. 

Named Sita from her secret birth." 

* ‘ Daksha was one of the aocient Progenitors or Praj^patis created 
by Brahmii. The sacrifice which is here spoken of and in which 
Sankar or ^iva (c.illed also here Rudra and Bhava) smote the Gods be- 
cause he had not been invited to share the^acred oblations with them 
seems to refer to the origin of the worship of &va, to its increase and 
to the struggle it maintained with other older forms of woi'ship.* 
Gorresio. 

® Sitd means a furrow. 

‘ Great Erectheus swayed. 

That owed his nurture to tho blue-eyed maid, 

But from the teemingi furrow took his biith. 

The mighty offspring of the foodful earth,’ ’ 


Iliad. Book II. 
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Canto LXVI. THE RAMAYAN. . 
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In strength and grace the maiden grew, 

My cherished daughter, fair to view. 

I vowed her, of no mortal birth. 

Meet prize for noblest hero’s worth. 

In strength and grace the maiden grew, t 

Jtnd many a monarch came to woo. 

To all the princely suitors I 
Gave, mighty Saint, the same reply : 

‘ I give not thus my daughter, she 
Prize of heroic worth shall be.’ 

To Mithila the suitors pressed 
Their power and might to manifest. 

To alt who came with hearts aglow 
I offered Siva’s wondrous bow. 

Not one of all the royal band 
Could raise or take the bow in hand. 

» 

The suitors’ puny might I spurned. 

And back the fe'eble princes turned. • 

Enraged thereat, the warriors met. 

With force combined my town beset. 

Stung to the heart with scorn and shame. 

With war and threats they madly came, 

Besieged my peaceful walls, and long 
To Mithila did grievous wrong. 

There, wasting all, a year they lay. 

And brought my treasures to decay. 

Filling my soul, 0 Hermit chief. 

With bitter woe and hojsless grief. 

At last by long-wrought penance I 
Won favour with the Gods on high. 

Who with my labours well content 
A four-fold host to aid me sent. 


‘ The whole story of Site, as will be seen in the bourse of the poem has 
a great analogy with the ancient myth of Projerpiue.’ Gobeesio, 
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■ THE lUMA’YAK. 


Then swift the baffled heroes fled 
To all the winds discomfited — 
Wrong-doers, with theii’ lords and host. 
And all their valour’s idle boast. 

This hdavenly bow, exceeding bright, 
These youths shall see, O Anchorite. 
Then if young Rama’s hand can string 
The how that baffled lord and king, 

To iiira I give, as I have sworn, 

My Sita, not of woman bom’. 
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CANTO LXVII. 

THE BREAKING OF THE BOW. 

Then spoke again the great recluse : 

‘ This mighty bow, 0 King, produce’. 

King Janak, at the saint’s request, 

This order to his train addressed : 

‘ Let the great bow be hither home, 

Which flowery wreaths and scents adorn’. 

Soon as the monarch’s words were said, 

His servants to the city spgd : 

Five thousand youths in number, all 
Of manly strength and stature tall, » 

The ponderous eight-wheeled chest that held 
The heavenly bow, with toil propelled. 

At length they brought that iron chest, 

And thus the godlike king addressed : 

‘ This best of bows, O lord, we bring, 

"Respected by each chief and king. 

And place it for these youths to see. 

If, Sovereign, such thy pleasure be’. 

With .suppliant palm to palm applied 
King Janak to the strangers cried : 

‘This gem of bows. O Brahman Sage, 

Our race has prized fr#fn age to age. 

Too strong for those who yet have reigned. 
Though great in might each nerve they strained. 
Titan and fiend its strength defies, 

God, spirit, minstrel of the skies. 

And bard above and snake below * 

Are baffled by this glorious bow. 
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THE RAMAYAN. 


Book I. 


Then how may human prowess hope 
With such a bow as this to cope ? 

What man with valour’s choicest gift 
This bow can draw, or string, or lift ? 

Yet let the princes, holy Seer, 

Behold it : it is present here’. 

Then spoke the hermit pious-souled ; 

‘ Rama, dear son, the bow behold.’ 
j Then Rama at his word unclosed 
The chest wherein its might reposed. 

Thus crying, as he view'ed it : ‘ Lo ! 

I lay mine hand upon the bow : 

May happy luck my hope attend 
Its heavenly strength to lift or bend.’ 

‘ Good luck be thine’, the hermit cried : 

‘ Assay the task ! ’ the king replied. 

Then Raghu’s son, as if in sport, 

Before the thousands of the court, 

The weapon by the middle raised 
That all the crowd in wonder gazed. 

* With steady arm the string he drew 
Till burst the mighty bow in two. 

As snapped the bow, an awful clang, 

Loud as the shriek of tempests, rang. 

The earth, affrighted, shook amain 
As when a hill is rent in twain. 

Then, senseless at the fearful sound. 

The people fell upon the ground*:* 

None save the king, the princely pair, 

And the great saint, the shock could bear. 

When woke to sense the stricken train. 
And Janak’s soul was calm again. 

With suppliant hahds and reverent head, 
These words, most eloquent, he said : 
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Canto LX VII. TE E RAMA YA N. 


‘ O Saint, Prince Rama stands alone : 
His peerless might he well has shown, 
A marvel has the hero wrought 
Beyond belief, surpassing thought. 

My child, to royal Rama wed. 

New glory on our line will shed : 

And true my promise will remain 
That hero’s worth the bride should gain. 
Hearer to me than light and life. 

My Sita shall be Rama’s wife. 

If thou, O Brahman, leave concede. 

My counsellors, with eager speed, 
Bornoin their flying cars, to fair 
Ayodhya’s town the news shall bear. 
With courteous message to entreat 
The king to grace my royal seat. 

This to the monarch shall they tell. 

The bride is his who won her well : 

And his two sons are resting here 
Protected by the holy seer. 

So, at his pleasure, let them lead 
The sovereign to my town with speed.’ 

The hermit to his prayer inclined 
And Janak, lord of virtuous mind. 

With charges, to Ayodhya sent 
His ministers : and forth they went. 
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CAKTO LXVIII. 

1 . 

THE ENVOYS SPEECH. 

Three nights upon the road they passed 
To rest the steeds that bore them fast, 

' And reached Ayodhya s town at last. 

Then straight at Dasaratha’s call 
They stood within the royal hall. 

Where, like a God, inspiring awe, # 

The venerable king they saw. 

"With suppliant palm to paliS applied. 

And all their terror laid aside. 

They spoke to him upon the throne 
With modest words, in gentle tone ; 

‘ Janak, Videhas king, 0 Sire, 

Has sent us hither to inquire 

The health of theo his friend most dear, 

* 

Of all thy priests and every peer. 

Next KuSik’s son consenting, thus 
King .1 anak speaks, dread liege, by us ; 

‘ I made a promi.se and decree 
That valour’s prize my child should be. 

Kings, worthle.ss found in worth’s assay. 

With mien dejected turned away. 

Thy sons, by Yisviimitra led, * 

Unurged, my city visited. 

And peerless in their might have gained 
My daughter, as my vow ordained. 

Full in a vast assembly’s view 
Thy hero Rama broke in two 
Tbe gem of bows, of mon^rous size. 
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Canto LXVIII. TEE RAM AY AN. . 


That came a treasure from the skies. 
Ordained the prize of hero’s might, 

Sita my child is his hy right. 

Fain would I keep my promise made. 

If thou, 0 King, approve and aid. 

Come to my town thy son to see ; 

Bring holy guide and priest with thee. 

O lord of kings, my suit allow. 

And let me keep my promised vow. 

So joying for thy children’s sake 
Their triumph too slialt thou partake. 
With Visvamitra’s high consent.’ 

‘ Sueii words with friendship eloquent 
Spoke Jauak, fair Videha’s king. 

By Satananda’s counsel lin#.’ 

The envoys thus the king addressed. 
And mighty joy his heart possessed. 

To Vamadeva quick he cried, 

Va^ishtha, and his lords beside ; 

‘ Lakshman, and he, my princely hoy 
Who fills Kausalya’s soul with joy, 

Bv Vi^vamitra guarded well 
Among the good Videhans dwell. 

Their ruler Jana,k, prompt to own 
The peerless might raj" child has shown, 
To him would knit in holy ties 
His daughter, valour’s lovely prize. 

If Janak’s plan seem g-^od to j ou. 
Come, speed we to his city too, 

Kor let occasion idly by.’ 

He ceased. There came a glad reply 
From priest and mighty saiot and all 
The councillors who thronged the hajl. 
Then cried the king with joyous heart : 
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‘ To-morrow let us all depart.’ 

That night the envoys entertained 
With honour and all care remained. 
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CANTO LXIX. 

DASARATHUS VISIT. 

Soon as the shades of night had fled, 

Thus to the wise Sumantra said 
The happy king, while priest and peer, 

Each in his place, w'ere standing near : 

‘ Let all iny treasurers to-day. 

Set foremost in the long array, 

Witi^ gold and precious gems supplied 
In bounteous store, together ride. 

And send you out a mighl^ force, 

Foot, chariot, elephant, and horse. 

Besides, let many a car of state, * 

And noblest steeds, my will await. 
Va^ishtha, Vainadeva sage. 

And Markandeya’s reverend age, 

JavdK, KaSyap’s godlike seed. 

And wise Katy^yana, shall lead. 

Thy care, Sumantra, let it be 
To yoke a chariot now for me. 

That so we part without delay : 

These envoys hasten me away.’ 

So fared he forth. That host, with speed, 
Quadruple, as the kinw decreed. 

With priests to head the bright array, 
Followed the monarch on his way. 

Four days they travelled on the road, 

And eve Videha’s kingdom showed. 

Janak had left his royal seat , 

The venerable king to greet, 
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And, noble.5t, with these woi’ds addressed 
That noblest lord, his happy guest : 

‘ Hail, best of kings : a blessed fate 
Has led thee. Monarch, to my state. 

Thy sons, supreme in high emprise. 

Will gladden now their father’s eyes. 

And high my fate, that hither leads 
Ya^shtha, bright wdth holy deeds. 

Girt with these sages far-renowned, 

^ Like Indra with the Gods around. 

Joy ! joy ! for vanquished are my foes : 

J oy ! for my house in glory grows. 

With Raghu’s noblest sons allied. 

Supreme in strength and valour’s pride. 
To-morrow with its early light 
Will shine on my completed rite. 

Then, sanctconed by the saints and thee, 
The marriage of thy Rama see.’ 

Then Da^aratha, best of those 
Whose speech in graceful order flows, 

With gathered saints on every side. 

Thus to the lord of earth replied : 

‘ A truth is this I long have known, 

A favour is the giver’s own. 

What thou shalt bid, 0 good and true. 

We, as our power permits, will do.’ 

That answer of the truthful lord, 

With virtuous worth and honour stored, 
Janak, Videha’s noble king, ' 

Heard gladly, greatly marvelling. 

With bosoms filled with pleasure met 
Long-parted saint and anchoret. 

And linked in friendship’s tie they spent 
The peaceful night in great wntent. 
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Canto LXIX. THE RJ'MAYAN. 


Rama and Lakshman thither sped, 
By sainted Vi^vamitra led, 

And bent in iilial love to greet 
Their father, and embraced his feet. 
The aged king, rejoiced to hear 
And see again his children dear. 
Honoured by Janak’s thoughtful care, 
With great enjoyment rested there. 
King Janak, with attentive heed. 
Consulted first bis daughters’ need, 
And ordered all to speed the rite ; 
Then rested also for the night. 
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CANTO LXX. 


’ TEE MAIDENS SOUGHT. 

Then with the mom’s returning sun, 

King Janak, when his rites were done. 
Skilled all the charms of speech to know. 
Spoke to wise Satananda so : 

‘ My brother, lord of glorious fame. 

My younger, Kuladhwaj by name, 

M/hose virtuous life has won renown. 

Has settled in a lovely town, 

Sanka^ya, decked with grac^ divine. 

Whose glories bright as Pushpak’s shine. 
While Ikshumatl rolls her wave 
Her lefty rampart’s foot to lave. 

Him, holy priest, I long to see : 

The guardian of my rite is he : 

That my dear brother may not miss 
A share of mine expected bliss.’ 

Thus in the presence of the priest 
The royal Janak spoke, and ceased. 

Then came his henchmen, prompt and brsrve. 
To whom his charge the monarch gave. 

Soon as they heard his will, in haste 
With fleetest steeds away they«^ced. 

To lead with them that lord of kings. 

As Indra’s call Lord Vishnu brings. 
Sanka^ya’s walls they duly gained. 

And audience of the king obtained. 

To him they told«the news they brought 
Of marvels past and Janak’s thought. 
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THE R^m^iYAN. .. 


Soon as the king the story knew 
From those good envoj's swift and true, 
To Janak's wish he gave assent, 

And swift to Mithila he went. 

He paid to Janak reverence due, 

And holy Satananda too, 

Then sate him on a glorious seat 
For kings or Gods celestial meet. 

Soon as the brothers, noble pair 
Peerless in. might, were seated there, 

They gave the wise Sudaman, best 
Of councillors, their high beliest ; 

‘ Go, aoble councillor’, they cried, 

‘ And hither to our presence guide 
Ikshvaku’s son, Ayodhya’s fbrd, 
Invincible by foeman’s sword, 

With both his sons, each holy seer. 

And every minister and peer.’ 

Sudaman to the palace flew. 

And saw the mighty king who threw 
Splendour on Raghu’s splendid race. 
Then bowed his head with seemly grace : 

‘ O King, whose hand Ayodhya sways. 

My lord, whom Mithila obeys. 

Yearns with desire, if thou agree. 

Thee with thy guide and priest to see.’ 
Soon as the councillor had ceased. 

The king, with saint and, peer and priest, 
Sought, speeding througTi the palace gate. 
The hall where Janak held his state. 
There, with his nobles round him spread, 
Thus to Videha’s lord he said ; 

‘ Thou knowest. King, whose aid diving 
Protects Ikshvaku’s royal line. 
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In every need, whate’er befall. 

The saint Vasishtha speaks for all. 

If Vi^vamitra .so allow, 

And all the saints around me now. 

The saje will speak, at my desire, 

» As order and the truth require.’ 

Soon as the king his lips had stilled, 
dp rose Va&htua, .spo!- her skilled. 

And to Videha’s lord i.egan 
' In flowing words that holy man : 

‘From vi^wAss Nature BrahiU.a ro'.e, 

No change, no erd, no vva^te he knows. 

A son had he M.aricuj styk-d, 

And Kasvap was Marichi’s child. 

From him Vivasvat sprang; from him 
Manu whoje fame shall ne’er l.'e dim. 
Manu, wi.o life to mortals gave, 

Begof Ikslivaku good and brave. 

First of Ayodiiyi’s kings was he. 

Pride of her famous dynasty. 

« From him the glorious Kukshi sprang, 
Whose fame through all the regions rang. 
Bival of Kukshi’s ancient fame, 

Bis heir, the great Vikuk.shi, came. 

His son was Vaha, lord of might ; 

His Auarauya, strong to fight. 

His son was Piithu, glorious name; 

From him the good Trisanku^me. 

He left a sou renowned afar. 

Known by the name of Dliuudhumar. 

His son, who drove the mighty car. 

Was Yuvanaiva, feared m war. 

He passed away^Him followed then 
His son Mkndhata, king of men. . 
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His son was blest in high emprise, 

Susandhi, fortunate and wise. 

Two noble sons had he, to wit 
Dhruvasandhi and Prasem jit. 

Bharat was Dhruvasandhi’s son, * 

And glorious fame that monarch won. 

The warrior Asit he begot. 

Asit had warfare, fierce and hot, 

With rival kings in many a spot, 

Haihayas, Talajanglias styled. 

And Sasivindhus, strong and wild. 

Long time he strove, but forced to yield 
Fled Aoin his kingdom and the field. 

With his two wives away he fled 
Where high Himalaya r;fts*lns head, 

And, all his wealth and glory past, ^ 

He paid the dues of Fate at last. 

The wives he left had both conceived — 

So is the ancient tale believed — 

One, of her rival’s Impes afraid. 

Fell poison in her viands laid. 

It chanced that Chyavau, Bhrigu’s child, 

Had wau.l;rtl to that pathles.s wild, 

And there Himalaya’s lovely Lei ;ht 
Detained him with a .-itranre de iglit. 

There came the other widowed queen, 

WTth lotus eyes and beauteous mien. 

Longing a noble son to,^ ear. 

And wooed the saint with e wnest prayer. 

When thus Kalindi,’ faiiv.st dame. 

With reverent supplication came. 

To her the hcly .sage replied : 


' A different lady from the Goddess of the J umna who bears the 
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‘ Born with the poison from thy side, 

0 happy Queen, shall spring ere long 
An infant fortunate and strong. 

Then weep no more, and check thy sighs, 

Sweet kdy of the lotus eyes.’ 

The queen, who loved her perished lord. 

For meet reply, the saint adored, 

And, of her husband long bereaved, 

She bore a son by him conceived. 

Because her rival mixed the bane 
To render her conception vain. 

And fruit unripened to destroy, 

Sagar ' she called her darling boy. ' 

To Sagar Asamanj was heir : 

Bright Andaman his consort bare. 

AnSuman’s son, Dilipa famed, 

Begot a son Bhagirath named. 

From him the great Kakutstha rose : 

From him came Raghu, feared by foes. 

Of him sprang PurushMak bold. 

Fierce hero of gigantic mould : 

Kalmfchapada’s name he bore, 

Because bis feet were spotted o’er.® 

From him came Sankan, and from him 
SudarSan, fair in face and limb. 

From beautiful Sudar^an came 
Prince Agnivarna, bright as flame. 

His son was Sighraga, for speed-^^ 

Unmatched ; and Maru was his seed. 

PraSuSruka was Maru’s child ; 

His son was Ambarisha styled. 

' This is another fanciful derivation, Sa — with, and jara— poison. 

’ Purushddak means a cannibal. First called Kalmashapdda on 
account of his spotted feet he is said to have been turned into a canni- 
bal for lulling the son of Vasishtha. 
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From him came Raghu, feared by foes. 

Of him sprang PurushMak bold. 

Fierce hero of gigantic mould : 

Kalmfchapada’s name he bore, 

Because bis feet were spotted o’er.® 

From him came Sankan, and from him 
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PraSuSruka was Maru’s child ; 
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' This is another fanciful derivation, Sa — with, and jara— poison. 

’ Purushddak means a cannibal. First called Kalmashapdda on 
account of his spotted feet he is said to have been turned into a canni- 
bal for lulling the son of Vasishtha. 



Canto LXX. 


THE RJMXYAN. . 


Nahush was Ambarisha’s heir, 

The mighty lord of regions fair : 

Nahush begot Yayati ; he, 

Nabhag of happy destiny. 

Son of Nabh% was Aja : his, 

The glorious DaSaratha is. 

Whose noble children boast to be 
Rama and Lakshman, whom we see. 

Thus do those kings of purest race 
Their lineage from Ikshvaku trace : 

Their hero lives the right maintained. 

Their lips with falsehood ne’er were stained. 
In R^a’s and in Lakshraan’s name 
Thy daughters as their wives I claim. 

So shall in equal bands be tied 
Each peerless youth with peerless bride.’ 
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CANTO LXXI. 

‘ JANAK'S PEDiaEEE. 

Then to the saint supremely wise 
King Janak spoke in suppliant guise : 

‘ Deign, Hermit, with attentive ear. 

My race’s origin to hear. 

When kings a daughter’s hand bestow, 

’Tis right their line and fame to show. 

There was a king whose deeds and worth 
Spread wide his name throu£rh heaven and earth, 
Nimi, most virtuous e’en from youth. 

The best of, all who love the truth. 

His son and heir was Mithi, and 
His JSnak, first who ruled this land. 

He left a son Udavasu, 

Blest w'ith all virtues, good and true. 

« His son was Nandivardhan, dear 
Kor pious heart and worth sincere. 

His son Suketu, hero brave. 

To D evarat existence gave. 

King Devarat, a rojml sage. 

For virtue, giorr of the age. 

Begot Vrihadratha ; and he 
Begot, his worthy heir to be, V. 

The splendid hero Mahabir 
Who long in glory governed here. 

His son was SuJhriti, a youth 
Firm in his purpose, brave in sooth. 

His son was Dhriittaketu, blest 
With pious will and holy breast. 
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The fame of royal saint he won ; 

Haryasva was his princely son. 

Haryasva’s son was Maru, who 
Beifot Pratindhak, wise and true. 

Next Kirtiratha held the throne, * 

His son, for gentle virtues known. 

Then followed Devamidha, then 
Vibudh, Mahandhrak, kings of men. 
Mahaudhrak’s son, of boundless might, 

W as Kirtirat, rvho loved the right. 

He passed away, a sainted king. 

And Maharoma following 
To Ss>arnaroma left the state. 

Then HraSvaroma, good and great, 

Succeeded, and to him a pair 
Of sons his royal consort bare. 

Elder of these I boast to be ; 

Brave Kusadhwaj is next to me. * 

Me then, the elder of the twain. 

My sire anointed here to reign. 

He bade me tend my brother well, 

Then to the forest went to dwell. 

He sought the heavens, and I sustained 
The burden as by law ordained. 

And noble Kusadhwaj, the peer 
Of Gods, I ever held most dear. 

Then came Sankasya’s mighty lord, 

Sudhanva, threatening ^fege and sword. 

And bade me swift on him bestow 


’ ‘ In the setting forth of these royal genealogies the Bengal recen- 
sion varies but slightly from the Northern. The first six names of 
the genealogy of the Kings of Ayodhya are partly theogonical and 
partly oosmogonical ; the other names are no d*uht in accordance v?ith 
tradition and deserve the same amount of credence as the ancient tra- 
ditional genealogies of other nations.’ Gorbesio. 
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TEE RJ'MATAW. 


Book I. 


Siva’s incomparable bovv. 

And Sita of the lotus eyes : 

But I refused each peerless prize. 

Then, host to host, we met the foes, 

And fierce the din of battle rose. 

Sudhanva, foremost of his band, 

Fell smitten by my single hand. 

When thus Sanka^ya’s lord was slain, 

I sanctified, as laws ordain, 

' My brother in his stead to reign. 

Thus are we brothers. Saint most high. 

The younger he, the elder I. 

Now, mighty Sage, my spirit joys ' 

To give these maidens to the boys. 

Let Sita be to Rama tied. 

And Urmil4 be Lakshman’s bride. 

First give, 0 King, the gift of cows. 

As dotvry of each royal spouse. 

Due offerings fo the spirits pay, 

And solemnize the wedding-day. 

, The moon to-night, O royal Sage, 

In Magha’s' House takes harbourage ; 

On the third night his rays benign 
In second Phalguni’ will shine : 

Be that the day, with prosperous'fate, 

The nuptial rites to celebrate.’ 

' ‘ The tenth of the lunar asterisms, composed of five stars. 

’ There are two lunar asUrisms of thif'name, one following the other 
immediately, forming th« eleventh and twelfth of the luudr'mansinns 
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CANTO LXXII. 

THE GIFT OF FINE. 

When royal Janak’s words were done, 

Joined with Vanish tha, KuSik’s son, 

The mighty sage began his speech : 

‘ No mind may scan, no thought can reach 
The glories of Ikshvaku’s line. 

Or, great Videha’s King, of thine; 

None'n the whole wide world may vie 
With them in fame and honours high. 

Well matched, I ween, in holy hands. 

These peerless pairs will join their hands. * 
But hear me as I speak once more : 

Thy brother, skilled in duty’s lore. 

Has at his home a royal pair 
Of daughters most divinely fair. 

I for the hands of these sweet two 
For Bharat and Satrughna sue. 

Both princes of heroic mould. 

Wise, fair of form, and lofty-souled. 

All Da^aratha’s sons, I ween, 

Own each young grace of form and mien : 
Brave as the Gods are they, nor yield 
To the great Lords the'^orlds who shield. 
By these, good Prince of merits high, 
Ikshvaku’s house with thine ally.’ 

Thh suit the holy sage preferred. 

With wdling ear the monarch heard : 
Va^ishtha’s lips the counsel praised ; * 

Then spake the king with hands upraised : 
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THE RjiMAYAN. 


Book I. 


‘ jS’ow blest indeed my race I deem, 

Which your high will, O Saints supreme, 

With Dasaratha’s house unites 
In bonds of love and marriage rites . 

So be itfcdone. My nieces twain 
Let Bharat and S'atrughna gain. 

And the four youths the selfsame day 
Four maiden bands in theirs shall lay. 

No day so lucky may compare, 

^ For marriage — so the wdse declare — 

With the last day of Phalgum 
Ruled by the genial deity.’ 

Then with raised hands in reverence due ^ 

To those arch-saints he spoke anew : 

‘I am your pupil, ever true f 
To me high favour have ye shown; 

Come, sit ye on my royal throne. 

For Dtlaratha rules these towers 
E’en as Ayodhya now is ours. 

Do w’ith your own whate’er ye choose : 

Your lordship here will none refuse.’ 

He spoke, and to Videha’s king 
Thus Dasaratha, answering : 

‘ Boundless your virtues, lords, whose sway 
The realms of Mithila obey. 

With honouring care you entertain 
Both holy sage and royal train. 

Now to my house my steps 1 btii^d — 

May blessings still on you attend — 

Due offerings to the shades to pay.’ 

Thus spoke the king, and turned away : , 

To Janak first he bade adieu, 

Then followed fast those holy two. 

The monarch reached his palace where 
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Canto LXXII. THE RjXMAYAN. , 

The rites were paid with solemn care. 

When the next sun began to shine 
He rose and made his gift of kine. 

A hundred thousand cows prepared 

For each young prince the Brahmans shared. 

Each had her horns adorned with gold ; 

And duly was the number told. 

Four hundred thousand, perfect tale : 

Each brought a calf, each filled a paiL 
And when that glorious task was o’er. 

The monarch with his children four. 

Showed like the Lord of Life divine 
Whe)\the worlds’ guardians round him shine. 
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CANTO LXXIII. 

THE NUPTIALS. 

Oa that same day that saw the king 
His gift of kine distributing, 

The lord of Kekaya’s son, by name 
^ Yudhajit, Bharat’s uncle, came. 

Asked of the monarch’s health, and then 
Addressed the reverend king of men ; 

‘ The lord of Kekaya’s realm b}' me 
Sends greeting, noble King, to thee : 

Asks if the friends thy prayA'S would bless 
Uninterrupt^ed health possess. 

Eight anxious, mighty King, is he 
My sixer’s princely ])oy to see. 

For this I sought Ayodhya fair 
The message of my sire to bear. 

, There learning, O my liege, that thou 
With sons and noble kinsmen now 
Wast resting here, I sought the place 
Longing to see my nephew’s face’. 

The king with kind observance cheered 
His friend by tender ties endeared, 

And every choicest honour pressed 
Upon his honourable guest. 

That night with all his children spent, 
At mom King Dasaratha went. 

Behind VaSishtha and the rest. 

To the fair ground for rites addressed. 

Then when the lutky hour was nigh 
Called Victory, of omen high. 
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Canto LX XI 11. THE RAM AY AN. 


Came Rama, after vow and prayer 
For nuptial bliss and fortune fair. 

With the three youths in bright attire. 

And stood beside his royal sire. 

To Janak then Vasishtha sped, 

And to Videha’s monarch said : 

‘ O King, Ayodhya’s ruler now 
Has breathed the prayer and vowed the vow. 
And with his sons expecting stands 
The giver of the maidens’ hands. 

The giver and the taker both 
Must ratify a mutual oath. 

Perforja the part for which we wait. 

And rites of marriage celebrate.’ 

Skilled in the laws whicl> Scriptures teach, 
He answered thus Vasishtha’s speech : 

‘ O Saint, what warder bars the gate ? 

Whose bidding can the king await ? 

In one’s own house what doubt is shown ? 
This kingdom, Sage, is all thine own. 

E’en now the maidens may be found 
Within the sacrificial ground : 

Each vow is vowed and prayed each prayer, 
And they, like fire, are shining there. 

Here by the shrine my place I took 
Expecting thee with eager look. 

No bar the nuptial rites should stay : 

What cause have we for^more delay ? ’ 

When Janak’s speech the monarch heard, 

To sons and saints he gave the word. 

And set them in the holy ring. 

Then to Vasishtha spoke the king 
Of Mithila ; ‘ O mighty Sage, , 

Now let this task thy care engage. 
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THE RAMAYAN. 
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And lend thine aid and counsel wise 
The nuptial rites to solemnize.’ 

The saint Vasishtha gave assent, 

And quiclTy to the task he vmnt. 

With Visvamitra, nothing loth, 

And Satananda aiding both. • 

Then, as the rules prescribe, they made 

An altar in the midst, and laid 

Fresh wreaths of fragrant flowers thereon. 

, The golden ladles round it shone ; 

And many a vase, which branches hid 
Fixed in the perforated lid. 

And sprays, and cups, and censers there 
Stood filled with incense ricli and rare ; 
Shell-bowls, and spoons, and salvers dressed 
With gifts that greet the honouied guest ; 
Piles of parched rice .some dishes bore, 
Other.^ with coni prepared ran o'er : 

And holy grass was duly spread 
In equal lengths, while prayers were said. 
Next, chief of saints, Valishtha came 
And laid the offering in the flame. 

Then by the band King Janak drew 
His Sita, beautiful to view. 

And placed her, bright in^rich attire, 

Kama to face, before the fire. 

Thus speaking to the royal boy 
Who filled Kausalyas heart ^^th joy : 

‘ Here Sita stands, my daughter fair. 

The duties of thy life to share. 

Take from her father, take thy bride ; 

Join hand to hand, and bliss betide ! 

A faithful wife, n^ost blest is she. 

And as thy shade will follow thee.’ 
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Thus as he spoke the monarch threw 
O’er her young limbs the holy dew, 

While Gods and saints were heard to swell 
The joyous cry, ’ Tis well ! ’ Tis well 1 
His daughter Sita thus bestowed. 

O’er whom the sacred drops had flowed. 
King J anak’s heart with rapture glowed. 
Then to Prince Lakshman thus he cried : 

‘ Take XJrmila thine offered bride. 

And clasp her hand within thine own 
Ere yet the lucky hour be flown.’ 

Then to Prince Bharat thus cried he : 

' Comd^ take the hand of Mandavi.’ 

Then to Satrughna : ‘ In thy grasp 
The hand of Srutakfrti clas^. 

Now, Raghu’s sons, may all of you 
Be gentle to your wives and true ; 

Keep well the vows you make to-day. 

Nor let occasion slip away.’ 

King Janak’s word the youths obeyed : 
The maidens’ hands in theirs they laid. 
Then with their brides the princes went 
With ordered steps and reverent 
Round both the fire and Janak, round 
The sages and the sacred ground. 

A flowery flood of lucid dyes 
In rain descended from the skies, 

Wlrile with celestial voir^.j blent 
Sweet strains from many an instrument, 
And the nymphs danced in joyous throng 
Responsive to the minstrel’s song. 

Such signs of exultation they 

Saw on the princes’ wedding-day. • 

Still rang the heavenly music’s sound 
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When Eaghu’s sons thrice circled round 
The fire, each one with reverent head. 
And homeward then their brides they led. 
They to the sumptuous palace hied 
That Jamak’s care had seen supplied. 

The monarch girt with saint and peer 
Still fondly gazing followed near. 
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CANTO LXXH. 

RAMA WITH THE AXE} 

Soon as the night had reached its close 
The hermit Vi^vamitra rose ; 

To both the kings he bade adieu 

And to the northern hill withdrew, * 

Ayodhya’s lord of high renown 
Eeceived farewell, and sought his town. 

Then^s each daughter left her bower 
King Janak gave a splendid dower. 

Bugs, precious silks, a warrior force, 

Cars, elephants, and foot, and horse, , 

Divine to see and well arrayed ; 

And many a skilful tiring-maid, * 

And many a young and trusty slave 
The father of the ladies gave. 

Silver and coral, gold and pearls 
He gave to his beloved girls. 

These precious gifts the king bestowed 
And sped his guest upon his road. 

The lord of Mithila’s sweet town 
Rode to his court and lighted down,. 

Ayodhya’s monarch, glad and gay. 

Led by the seers pursuta his way 
With his dear sons of lofty mind ; 

The roj?al army marched behind. 

' This is another Rama, son of Jamadagni, called Parasur^ma, or 
Bama with the axe, from the weapon which he carried. He was wffite 
he lived the terror of the Warrior caste, and hij name recalls long and 
fierce struggles between the sacerdotal and military orders, in which 
the latter suffered severely at the hands of their implacable enemy. 
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Bool- 1. 


SOS < the rhmhyan 

As on he fared the voice he heard 
Around of many a dismal bird. 

And every beast in wild affright 
Began to hurry to the right. 

The monarch to Va^ishtha cried : 

‘ What do these evil signs betide ? 

Why do the beasts in terror fly, 

And birds of evil omen cry ? 

What is it shakes my heart with dread 1 
» Why is my soul disquieted V 

Soon as he heard, the mighty saint 
Thus answered Dasaratha’s plaint 
In sweetest tone : ‘Now, Monarch, mark, 
And learn from me the meaning dark. 
The voices of the birds of ai/^ 

Great peril tp the host declare : 

The moving beasts the dread allay, 

So dn\\3 thy whelming fear aw'ay.’ 

As he and Dasaratha spoke 
A tempest from the welkin broke, 

, That shook the spacious earth amain 
And hurled high trees upon the plain. 
The sun grew dark with murky cloud. 
And o’er the skies was cast a shroud. 
While o’er the army, faint with dread, 

A veil of dust and ashes spread. 

Kina', princes, saints their sense retained, 
Fear-stupified the rest remainaV* 

At length, their wits returning, all 
Beneath the gloom and ashy pall 
Sarv Jamadagni’s son with dread, 

3is long hair twisted round his head. 
Who, sprung front Bhrigu, loved to beat 
The proudest kings beneath his feet. 
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Firm as Kailasa’s hill he showed, 

Fierce as the fire of doom he glowed. 

His axe upon his shoulder lay, 

His bow was ready for the fray. 

With thirsty arrows w'ont to fly • 

Like lightniugs from the angry sky. 

A long keen arrow forth he drew. 

Invincible like those w’hich flew 
From Siva’s ever-conquering bow 
And Tripura in death laid low. 

When his wild form, that struck with awe. 
Fearful as ravening flame, they saw', 

Va^k-ktha and the saints whose care 
Was sacrifice and muttered prayer, 

Drew close together, each lo each, 

And questioned thus with bated speech : ^ 

‘ Indignant at hi.s father’s fate 

Will he on warriors vent his hate, • 

The slayers of his father slay, 

And sweep the loathed race away 1 
But when of old his fury raged 
Seas of their blood his wrath assuaged : 

So doubtless now he has not planned 
To slay all warriors in the land.’ 

Then with a gift the saints drew near 
To Bhrigu’s son whose look was fear. 

And, Rama ! Rama ! soft they cried. 

The gift he took, no wpf replied. 

Then Bhrigu’s son his silence broke, 

And thus to Rama Rama spoke : 
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CANTO LXXV. 

• -- ■ — 

TEE PARLE. 

‘ Heroic Rama, men proclaim 
The marvels of thy matchless fame, 
^A.nd I from loud-voiced rumour know 
Thy exploit of the broken bow. 

Yea, bent and broken, mighty Chief, 

A feat most wondrous, past belief. 
Stirred by thy fame thy face I sought ; 
A peerless bow I too have brought. 

This mighty weapon, strong and dire. 
Great Jamadagni owned, my sire. 

Draw with its shaft my father s bow. 
And thus thy might, 0 Rama, show. 
This proof of prowess let me see — 

The weapon bent and drawn by thee ; 
Then single fight our strength shall try, 
And this shall raise thy glory high.’ 

King Dasaratha heard with dread 
The boastful speech, and thus he said ; 
Raising his hands in suppliant guise. 
With pallid cheek and timid eyes : 

‘ Forgetful of the bloody feud *,• 
Ascetic toils hast thou pursued ; 

Then, Brahman, let my children be 
Untroubled and from danger free. 

— S]K’ung of the race of Bhrigu, who 
Read holy lore, to wows most true, 

Thou swarest to the Thousand-eyed 
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And thy fierce axe was cast aside. 

Thou turnedst to thy rites away 
Leaving the earth to KaSyap’s sway, 

And wentest far a grove to seek 
Beneath Mahendra’s ‘ mountain peak. 

Now, mighty Hermit, art thou here 
To slay us all with doom severe 1 
For if alone my Rama fall. 

We share his fate and perish all.’ 

As thus the aged sire complained 
The mighty chief no answer deigned. 

To Rama only thus he cried : 

‘ Two Jjows, the Heavenly Artist’s pride, 

Celestial, peerless, vast, and strong. 

By all the worlds were hoip.oured long. 

One to the Three-eyed God^ was given. 

By glory to the conflict driven, * 

Thus armed fierce Tripura he slew : ^ 

And then by thee ’twas burst in two. 

The second bow, which few may brave, 

The highest Gods to Vishnu gave. 

This bow I hold : before it fall 
The foeman’s fenced tower and wall. 

Then prayed the Gods the Sire Most High 
By some unerring proof to try 

* ‘ The author of the Raghticahia places the mountain Mahendra in 

the territory of the king of the Kalingans, whose palace commanded a 
view of the ocean. It is well known that the country along the coast 
to the south of the mouths i;f»lue Ganges was the seat of this people. 
Hence it may be suspected that this Mahendra is what Pliny c<all3 '• pro- 
montorium Calingon.” The modern name Cape Palmyras, from the 
palmyras (Borassus flabelliformis) which abound there agrees remark- 
ably with the description of the poet who speaks of the groves of these 
trees. Raghuvahsa, VI. 51.’ ^ 

^ SCHLEGEL. 

• Siva. 
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Book 1. 


Were praise for might Lord Vishnu’s due, 

Or his whose Neck is stained with Blue. ' 

The mighty Sire their wishes knew. 

And he whose lips are ever true 

Caused the two Gods to meet as foes. 

< 

Then fierce the rage of battle rose : 

Bristled in dread each starting hair 
As Siva strove with Vishnu there. 

But Vishnu raised his voice amain, 

And Siva’s bowstring twanged in vain ; 

Its master of the Three bright Eyes 
Stood fixt in fury and surprise. 

Then ail the dwellers in the sky. 

Minstrel, and saint, and God drew nigh. 

And prayed them that the strife might cease. 
And the great rivals met in peace. 

’ Twas seen how Siva’s bow had failed 
TJnneryed, when Vishnu’s might assailed, 
And Gods and heavenly sages thence 
To Vishpu gave preeminence. 

Then glorious Siva in his rage 
Gave it to Devarat the sage 
Who ruled Videha’s fertile land. 

To pass it down from hand to hand. 

But this my bow, whose shafts smite down 
The foeman’s fenced tower and town. 

To great Richika Vishnu lent 
To be a pledge and ornament,^ ^ 

Then Jamadagni, Brahman dread. 

My sire, the bow inherited. 

But Arjun stooped to treachery vile 
my noble sire by guile. 

Whose penance awful strength had gained, 

' Siva, Oocl of the Azure Reck. 
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Canto LX XV. THE RXMAYAN. , 

Whose hand the God-given bow retained. 

I heard indignant how he fell 
By mournful fate, too sad to tell. 

My vengeful fury since that time 
Scourges all Warriors for the crime. 

As generations spring to life 
I war them down in endless strife. 

All earth I brought beneath my sway. 

And gave it for his meed and pay 
To holy Kasyap, when of yore 
The rites performed by him were o’er. 

Then to Mahendra’s hill I turned 
Stron^fcin the strength that penance earned, 
And toiled upon his lofty head 
By Gods immortal visited.' 

The breaking of the bow I knew 
From startled Gods conversing, througli 
The airy regions, of thy deed, 

And hither came with swiftest speed. 

Now, for thy Warrior’s honour sake, 

This best of bows, 0 Rama, take : 

This, owned by Vishnu’s self of old. 

My sire and grandsire loved to hold. 

Drawn to its head upon the string 
One town-destroying arrow bring ; 

If this thou can, 0 hero, I 
In single fight thy strength will try.’ 
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CANTO LXXVI. 


DEBARRED FROM HEAVEN. 

The haughty challenge, undeterred 
The son of Dasaratha heard. 

And cried, while reverence for his sire 
Checked the full torrent of his ire : 

‘ Before this day have I been told 
The deed that stained thy hands of old. 

But pity bids my soul forget ; 

Thy father, murdered, claim^ the debt. 

My strength, 0 Chief, thou deemest slight, 
Too feeble fbr a Warrior’s might. 

Now will I show thy wondering eyes 
The prowess which they dare despise.’ 

He hastened then with graceful ease 
, 'I'hat mighty bow and shaft to seize. 

His hand the weapon strung and swayed ; 
The arrow on the string was laid. 

Then Jamadagui’s sou he e^’ed, 

And thus in words of fury cried : 

‘ Thou art a Brahman, still to be 
Most highly honoured. Chief, by me. 

For Visvamitra’s sake beside 
Shall reverence due be ne’er denied. 

Though mine the power, I would not send 
A dart at thee thy life to end. 

““~3at thy great power to wander free. 

Which peuance-ri^es have won for thee, 

Or glorious worlds from thee to wrest. 
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Is the firm purpose of my breast. 

And Vishnu’s dart which now I strain 
Can ne’er be shot to fall in vam : 

It strikes the mighty, and it stuns 
The madness of the haughty ones.’ 

Then Gods, and saints, and heavenly choir 
Preceded by the General Sire,; 

Met in the air and gazed below 
On Rama with that wondrous bow. 

Nymph, minstrel, angel, all were there, 
Snake-God, and spirit of the air. 

Giant, and bard, and gryphon, met, 

Their eyes upon the marvel set. 

In senseless hush the world was chained 
While Rama’s hand the bow retained. 

And- Jamadagni’s son amazed • 

And powerless on the hero gazed. 

Then when his swelling heart had shrunk, 
And his proud strength in torpor sunk, 
Scarce his voice ventured, low and weak. 

To Rama lotus-eyed, to speak : 

‘ When long ago I gave away 

The whole broad land to Kasyap’s sway, 

He charged me never to remain 
Within the limits of his reign. 

Obedient to my guide’s behest 
On earth by night I never rest. 

My choice is made. I will not dim 
Mine honour and be false to him. 

So, son of Raghu, leave me still 
The power to wander where I will, 

And swifter than the thought my flight 
Shall place me on Mahendra’s height.* 

My mansions of eternal joy. 
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By penance won, thou mayst destroy. 

My path to these thy shaft may stay. 

Now to the work ! No more delay ! 

I know thee Lord of Gods ; I know 
Thy cha,ngeless might laid Madhu low. 

All other hands would surely fail 
To bend this bow. All hail ! all hail ! 

See ! all the Gods have left the skies 
To bend on thee their eager eyes, 

^ With whose achievements none compete. 

Whose arm in war no God can meet. 

No shame is mine, I ween, for thou. 

Lord of the Worlds, hast dimmed my brov/. » 
Now, pious Rama, ’tis thy part 
To shoot afar that glorious dart : 

I, when the fatal shaft is shot. 

Will seek that hill and tarry not.’ 

He leased. The wondrous arrow flew. 

And Jamadagni’s offspring knew 
Those glorious worlds to him were barred, 

. Once gained by penance long and hard. 

Then straight the airy quarters cleared, 

And the mid regions bright appeared. 

While Gods and saints unnumbered praised 
Rama, the mighty bow who raised. 

And Jamadagni’s son, o’erawed. 

Extolled his name with highest laud. 

With reverent steps around strode, 

Then hastened on his airy road. 

Far from the sight of all he fled. 

And rested on Mahendra’s head. 
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CANTO LXXVII. 

BHAEArS DEPAETUEE. 

Then Rama with a cheerful mind 
The bow to Varun’s hand resigned. 

Due reverence to the saints he paid. 

And thus addressed his sire dismayed : 

‘ As Bhrigu’s son is far from view% 

Now let the host its march pursue, 

And tc^Ayodhya’s town proceed 
In four-fold bands, with thee to lead.’ 

King Dasaratha thus addressed 
His lips to Rama’s forehead pressed, > 

And held him to his aged breast. 

Rejoiced in sooth was he to know 
That Bhrigu’s son had parted so. 

And hailed a second life begun 
For him and his victorious son. 

He urged the host to speed renewed, . 

And soon Ayodhya’s gates he viewed. 

High o’er the roofs gay pennons played ; 
Tabour and drum loud music made ; 

Fresh water cooled the royal road, 

And flowers in bright profusion glowed. 

Glad crowds with garla»Is thronged the ways 
Rejoicing on their king to gaze. 

And all the town was bright and gay 
Exulting in the festive day. 

People and Brahmans flocked to meet 
Their monarch ere he gained the str^t. 

The glorious king amid the throng 
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SI 8 . TEE BAMA7AF. 

Rode with his glorious sons along, 

And passed within his dear abode 
That like Himalaya’s mountain showed. 
And there Kausalya, noble queen, 
Sumitr^with her lovely mien, 

Kaikeyi of the dainty waist, 

And other dames his bowers who graced, 
Stood in the palace side by side. 

And welcomed home each youthful bride 
Fair Sft^ lofty- fated dame, 

Urmila of the glorious fame. 

And KuSadhwaja’s children fair. 

With joyous greeting and with prayer. 

As all in linen robes arrayed * 

With offerings at the altars grayed. 

Due reverence paid to Gods above, 

Each princess gave her soul to love. 

And hidden in her inmost bower 
Passed with her lord each blissful hour. 
The royal youths, of spirit high. 

With whom in valour none could vie, 
Lived each within his palace bounds 
Bright as Kuvera’s pleasure-grounds. 
With riches, troops of faithful friends, 
And bliss that wedded life attends : 
Brave princes, trained in warlike skill. 
And duteous to their father’s will. 

At length the monarch called one mom 
Prince Bharat, of Kaikeyi bom, 

And cried : ‘ My son, within our gates 
Lord Yudhajit thine uncle waits. 

^T’he son of Kekaya’s king is he, 

And came, my cjiild, to summon thee.*^ 
Then Bharat for the road prepared. 
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Canto LXXVII. TEE R.mAYAN. . 

And with Satrughna forth he fared. 

First to his sire he bade adieu, 

Brave Rama, and his mothers too. 

Lord Yudhajit with joyful pride 
Went forth, the brothers by his side, 

And reached the city where he dwelt : 

And mighty joy his father felt. 

Rama and Lakshman honoured still 
Their godlike sire with duteous will. 

Two constant guides for Rama stood, 

His fatlier’s wish, tlie people’s good. 
Attentive to the general weal 
He thought and wrought to please and heal. 
His mothers too he strove .to please 
With love and sonly courtesies. 

At every time, in every spot, • 

His holy guides he ne’er forgot. 

So for bis virtues kind and true 
Hearer and dearer Rama grew 
To Daforatha, Brahmans, all 
In town and country, great and small. 

And Rama by his darling’s side 
Saw many a blissful season glide. 

Lodged in her soul, each thought on her. 
Lover, and friend, and worshipper. 

He loved her for his father’s voice 
Had given her and approved the choice ; 

He loved her for each cifarm she wore 
And her sweet virtues more and more. 

So he her lord and second life 
Hwelt in the bo.som of his wife, 

In double form, that, e’en apart. 

Each heart could commune free with ^eart. 
Still grew that child of Janak’s race. 
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S2U 

More goddess-fair iu form and face. 

The loveliest wife that e’er was seen, 

In mortal mould sweet Beauty’s Queen. 
Then shone the son Kausalya bore, 
With ,this bright dame allied, 

Like Vishnu whom the Gods adore. 
With Lakshmi by his side. 
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BOOK II. 


CANTO I. 


THE HEIR APPARENT. 

So Bharat to his grandsire went 
Obedient to the message sent. 

And fot his fond companion chose 
Satrughna slayer of his foes. ‘ 

There Bharat for a time re'baained 
With love and honour entertained, 

King Alvapati’s constant care, 

Beloved as a son and heir. • 

Yet ever, as they lived at ease, 

While all around combined to please, 

The aged sire they left behind 
Was present to each hero’s mind. 

Nor could the king’s fond memory stray 
From his brave children far away, 

Dear Bharat and Satrughna dear. 

Each Varun’s match or Indra’s peer. 

To all the princes, young and brave, 

His soul with fond affection clave ; 

Around his loving heart they clung 
Like arms from his own body sprung.® 


' Satrughna means slayer of foes, and the word is repeated as a% in • 
tensive epithet. 

* Alluding to the images of Vishnu, which have four arms, the four 
princes being portions of the substance of that God, 
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THE R^MAYAN. 


Book II. 


But best and noblest of the four. 

Good as the God whom all adore, 

Lord of all virtues, undefiled. 

His darling was his eldest child. 

For he was beautiful and strong. 

From envy free, the foe of wrong. 

With all his father’s virtues blest, 

And peerless in the world confessed. 

With placid soul he softly spoke : 

No harsh reply could taunts provoke. 
iHe ever loved the good and sage 
Kevered for virtue and for age. 

And when his martial tasks were o’er 
Sate listening to their peaceful lore. 

Wise, modest, pure, he honotjred eld. 

His lips from lying tales withheld ; 

Due revereude to the Brdhmans gave, 
And ruled each passion like a slave. 

Most tender, prompt at duty’s call. 

Loved by all men he loved them all. 
Proud of the duties of his race, 

*With spirit meet for Warrior’s place. 

He strove to win by glorious deed, 
Throned with the Gods, a priceless meed. 
With him in speech and quick reply 
Vrlhaspati might hardly vie. 

But never would his accents flow 
For evil or for empty show. ^ 

In art and science duly trained,* 

His student vow he well maintained ; 

He learnt the lore for princes fit. 

The Vedas and their Holy Writ, 

And with his well-drawn bow at last 
His mighty father’s fame surpassed. 
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Canto I. 


THE BJ!MJl7AN. 


Of birth exalted, truthful, just. 

With vigorous hand, with noble trust, 

Well taught by aged twice-born men 
Who gain and right could clearly ken. 

Full well the claims and bounds he knew 
Of duty, gain, and pleasure too : 

Of memory keen, of ready tact. 

In civil business prompt to act. 

Reserved, his features ne’er disclosed 
What counsel in his heart reposed. 

All idle rage and mirth controlled. 

He knew the times to give and hold. 

Firm ii>his faith, of steadfast will. 

He sought no wrong, he spoke no ill : 

Not rashly swift, not idly siow. 

His faults and others’ keen to know. 

Each merit, by his subtle sense. 

He matched with proper recompense. 

He knew the means that wealth provide, 
And with keen eye expense could guide. 
Wild elephants could he reclaim. 

And mettled steeds could mount and tame. 
No arm like his the bow could wield. 

Or drive the chariot to the field. 

Skilled to attack, to deal the blow. 

Or lead a host against the foe : 

Yea, e’en infuriate Gods would fear 
To meet his arm in full career. 

As the great sun in noontide blaze 
Is glorious with his world of rays. 

So Rama with these virtues shone 
Which all men loved to gaze upon. 

The aged monarch fain would rest, * 

And said within his weary breast, 
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TSE RAMJTirAN. 


‘ Oh that I might, while living yet, 

My Rama o’er the kingdom set, 

And see, before my course be run. 

The hallowed drops anoint my son ; 
e See all this spacious land obey. 

From side to side, my first-bom’s sway. 
And then, my life and joy complete, 
Obtain in heaven a blissful seat ! ’ 

In him the monarch saw combined 
The fairest form, the noblest mind, 

Xnd counselled how his son might share 
The throne with him as Regent Heir. 

For fearful signs in earth and sky. 

And weakness warned him death was nigh 
But Rama to the world endeyed 
By every grace his bosom cheered, 

The moon of ‘every eye, whose ray 
Drove ajl his grief and fear away. 

So duty urged that hour to seize, 

Himself, his realm, to bless and please. 

From town and country, far and near, 
*He summoned people, prince, and peer. 

To each he gave a meet abode. 

And honoured all and gifts bestowed. 
Then, splendid in his king’s attire, 

He viewed them, as the general Sire, 

In glory of a God arrayed, 

Looks on the creatures he haynade. 

But Kekaya’s king he called not then 
For haste, nor Janak lord of men ; 

For after to each royal friend 
The joyful tidings he would send. 

Mid crowds from distant countries met 
The king upon his throne was set ; 
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Canto I. 


THE RIMAYAN, 

Then honoured by the people, all 
The rulers thronged into the hall. 

On thrones assigned, each king in place 
Looked silent on the monarch’s face. 

Then girt by lords of high renown 
And throngs from hamlet and from town 
He showed in regal pride. 

As, honoured by the radiant band 
Of blessed Gods that round him stand, 
Lord Indra, Thousand-eyed, 
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CA^!^TO IL 

. THE PEOPLE'S SPEECH. 

Then to the full assembly bowed 
The monarch, and addressed the crowd 
With gracious speech, in accents loud 
As heav'enly drum or thunder-cloud : 

‘ Needs not to you who know declare 
How ever with paternal care 
My fathers of Ikshvaku’s line 
Have ruled the realm which now is mine. 
I too have taught my feet to /read 
The pathway of the mighty dead, 

And with fond care that never slept 
Have, a? I could, my people kept. 

So toiling still, and ne’er remiss 
For all my people’s weal and bliss. 
Beneath the white umbrella’s ' shade, 

c 

Old age is come and strength decayed. 
Thousands of years have o’er me flown. 
And generations round me grown 
And passed away. I crave at length 
Bepose and ease for broken strength. 
Feeble and worn I scarce can bear 
The ruler’s toil, the judge’s caso,^ 

With royal dignity, a weight 
That tries the young and temperate. 

I long to rest, my labour done. 

And .in my place to set my son. 

If to the twice-bori^ gathered here 
' Cluef of the uuignia of unperiai dignity. 
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THE RJ^MJtYAN.. 


My counsel wise and good appear. 

For greater gifts than mine adorn 
Rama my son, my eldest-born. 

Like India brave, before him fall 
The foeman’s cities, tower and wall. 

Him, prince of men for power and might, 
The best maintainer of the right. 

Fair as the moon when nothing bars 
His glory close to Pushj^a’s stars. 

Him, with to-morrow’s light I fain 
Would throne the consort of my reign. 

A wortny lord for you, I ween. 

Market^ as her own by Fortune’s Queen. 
The triple world itself would be 
Well ruled by such a king'as he. 

To such high bliss and happy fate 
Will I the country dedicate. 

And my sad heart will cease to grieve 
If he the precious charge receive. 

Thus is my careful plan matured. 

Thus for myself is rest secured ; 

Lieges, approve the words I say, 

Or point ye out some wiser way. 

Devise your prudent plan. My mind 
Is fondly to this thought inclined. 

But men by keen debating move 
Some middle course which all approve.’ 

The monarch ceased. answer came 
The joyous princes’ glad acclaim. 

So peacocks in the rain rejoice 
And hail the cloud with lifted voice. 
Murmurs of joy from thousands round 
Shook the high palace with the soundj 
Then when the gathered throng had learned 
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His will who right and gain discerned. 
Peasant and townsman, priest and chief. 

All met in consultation brief. 

And soon agreed with one accord 
Gave answer to their sovereign lord ; 

‘ King of^ the land, we know thee old : 
Thousands of years have o’er thee rolled. 
Rama thy son, we pray, anoint. 

And at thy side his place appoint. 

Our gallant pidnce, so brave and strong. 
Siding in royal state along. 

Our eyes with joyful pride will see 
Screened by the shade that shelters thee/ 
Then spoke the king again, as though 

Their hearts’ true wish he sought to know : 

• ° 

‘ These prayers for Ratna’s rule suggest 
One questiod to my doubting breast. 

This thing, I pray, with truth explain : 
Why would ye, while I justly reign. 

That he, mine eldest son, should bear 
His part with me as ruling heir?’ 

‘Then all the people made reply. 

Peasant and townsman, low and high ; 

‘ Each noblest gift of form and mind, 

O Monarch, in thy son we find. 

Do thou the godlike virtues hear 
Which Rama to our hearts endear. 

So richly blest with graces, n^e 
In all the earth excels thy son * 

Nay, who to match with him may claim 
In truth, in justice, and in fame ? 

True to his promise, gentle, kind, 
TJnenvious, of grateful mind. 

Versed in the law and firm of soul. 
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He keeps each sense with strict control. 
With duteous care he loves to sit 
By Brahmans skilled in Holy Writ. 

Hence brightest glory, ne’er to end. 

And matchless fame his youth attend. 
Skilled in the use of spear and shield, 

And arms which heavenly warriors wield, 
Supreme in war, unconquered yet 
By man, fiend, God in battle met. 
Whene’er in pomp of war he goes 
’Gainst town or city of the foes. 

He ever comes with Lakshman back 
Victoriqps from the fierce attack. 
Returning homeward from afar 
Borne on his elephant or d*r. 

He ever to the townsmen bends 
And greets them as beloved friends, 

Asks how each son, each servant thrives. 
How fare our pupils, offerings, wives; 

And like a father bids us tell. 

Each for himself, that all is well. 

If pain or grief the city tries 
His heart is swift to sympathize. 

When festive scenes our thoughts employ 
He like a father shares the joy. 

High is the fate, 0 King, that gave 
Thy Rama born to bless and save. 

With filial virtues fair a^jdmttild 
Like Kalyap old Marichi’s child. 

Hence to the kingdom’s distant ends 
One general prayer for him ascends. 

Each man in town and country prays 
For Rama’s strength, health, length of day 
With hearts sincere, their wi.sh the same. 
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The tender girl, the aged dame. 

Subject and stranger, peasant, hind. 
One thought impressed on every mind. 
At evening and at dawning day 
To all the Gods for Rama pray. 

Do thou, 0 King, of grace comply, 

And hear the people’s longing cry, 

And let us on the throne by thee 
The lotus-tinted Rama see. 

O thou who givest boons, attend ; 

A gracious ear, O Monarch, lend 
And for our weal install. 
Consenting to our earnest prayer. 

Thy godlike Rama Regent Heir, 

Who seeks the good of ^11.’ 
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CANTO III. 


DA^ARATHA'S PRECEPTS. 

The monarch with the prayer complied 
Of suppliant hands, on every side 
Uplifted like a lotus-bed : 

And then these gracious words he said : 
‘Great joy and mighty fame are mine 
Because your loving hearts incline. 

In full ?4isembly clearly shown. 

To place my R^Lma on the throne.’ 

Then to Vanish tha, standing, near, 

And Vamadeva loud and clear 

The monarch spoke that all might hear : 

‘ ’ Tis pure and lovely Chaitra now 
When flowers are sweet on every bough, 
All needful things with haste prepare 
That Rama be appointed heir.’ 

Then burst the people’s rapture out 
In loud acclaim and joyful shout ; 

And when the tumult slowly ceased 
The king addressed the holy priest : 

‘ Give order, Saint, with watchful heed 
For what the coming rite will need. 

This day let all things ro^dji wait 
Mine eldest son to consecrate.’ 

Best of all men of second birth 
Valishtha heard the lord of earth, 

And gave commandment to the bands 
Of servitors with lifted hands • 

Who waited on their master’s eye ; 
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‘ Now by to-morrow’s dawn supply 
Rich gold and herbs and gems of price 
And offerings for the sacrifice, 

Wreaths of white flowers and roasted rice. 
And oil, and honey, separate ; 

New garments and a car of state, 

An elephant with lucky signs, 

A fourfold host in ordered lines. 

The white umbrella, and a pair 
Of chowries,' and a banner fair r 

V 

A hundred vases, row on row. 

To shine like fire in splendid glow, 

A tiger’s mighty skin, a bull 
With gilded horns most beautiful. 

All these, at dawn of coming day, 

Around the royal shrine array. 

Where burns the fire’s undying ray. 

Each palace door, each city gate 
With wreaths of sandal decorate. 

And with the garlands’ fragrant scent 
Let clouds of incense-smoke be blent. 

Let food of noble kind and taste 
Be for a hundred thousand placed ; 

Fresh curds with streams of milk bedewed 
To feed the Brahman multitude. 

With care be all their wants supplied, 

And mid the twice-born chiefs divide 
Rich largess, with the early*inj>rn. 

And oil and curds and roasted com. 

Soon as the sun has shown his light 
Pronounce the prayer to bless the rite, 

« Ayd then be all the Brahmans called 
And in their ordered seats installed. 


‘ Whisks, usually made of the long tails of the Yak. 
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Let all musicians skilled to play. 

And dancing-girls in bright array 
Stand ready in the second ring 
Within the palace of the king. 

Each honoured tree, each holy shrine 
With leaves and flowery wreaths entwine, 
And here and there beneath the shade 
Be food prepared and presents laid. 

Then brightly clad, in warlike guise, 

With long swords girt upon their thighs. 

Let soldiers of the nobler sort 

March to the monarch’s splendid court.’ 

Thus wave command the twice-born pair 
To active servants stationed there. 

Then hastened to the king S,ud said 
That all their task was duly sped. 

The king to wise Sumantra spake : 

‘ Now quick, my lord, thy chariot take, 
And hither with thy swiftest speed 
My son, my noble Rama lead.’ 

Sumantra, ere the word was given, 

His chariot from the court had driven. 

And Rama, best of all who ride 
In cars, came sitting by his side. 

The lords of men had hastened forth 
From east and west and south and north, 
Aryan and stranger, those who dwell 
In the wild wood and on^ths fell. 

And as the Gods to Indra, they 
Showed honour to the king that day. 

Like Vdsav, when his glorious form 
Is circled by the Gods of storm. 

Girt in his hall by kings he saw , 

His car-borne Rama near him draw, 
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Like him who rules the minstrel band 

Of heaven * ; whose valour filled the land. 

Of mighty arm and stately pride 

Like a wild elephant in stride. 

As fair in face as that fair stone 

Dear to the moon, of moonbeams grown,’ 

With noble gifts and grace that took 

The hearts of all, and chained each look, 

World-cheering as the Lord of Hain 

When floods relieve the parching plain. ' 

The father, as the son came nigh. 

Gazed with an ever-thirstier eye. 

Sumantra helped the prince alight <■ 

From the good chariot passing bright. 

And as to meet his sire he went 

Followed behind him reverent. 

< 

Then Rama clomb, the king to seek. 

That terrace like Kailasa’s peak. 

And reached the presence of the king, 

Sumantra closely following. 

, Before his father’s face he came. 

Raised suppliant hands and named his name,’ 

And bowing lowly as is meet 
Paid reverence to the monarch’s feet. 

But soon as Da^aratha viewed 
The prince in humble attitude. 

He raised him by the hand in haste 
And his beloved son embracgd,r 
Then signed him to a glorious throne. 

Gem-decked and golden, near his own, 

' Chitraratha, King of the Gandharvas. 

e Chandraka'nta or Moonstone, a sort of crystal supposed to be 
composed of congealecftnoonbeams, 

’ A customary mark of respect to a superior. 
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Then Rama, best of Raghu’s line. 

Made the fair seat with lustre shine, 

As when the orient sun upsprings 
And his pure beam on Meru flings. 

The glory flashed on roof and wall. 

And with strange sheen suffused the hall. 
As when the moon’s pure rays are sent 
Through autumn’s star-lit firmament. 

Then swelled his breast with joy and pride 
As his dear son the father eyed. 

E’en as himself more fair arrayed 
In some clear mirror’s face displayed. 

The aged monarch gazed awhile. 

Then thus addressed him with a smile. 

As KaSyap, whom the worlds revere. 
Speaks for the Lord of Gods to hear : 

‘ O thou of all my sons most dear. 

In virtue best, thy father’s peer. 

Child of my consort first in place. 

Mine equal in her pride of race. 

Because the people’s hearts are bound 
To thee by graces in thee found. 

Be thou in Pushya’s favouring hour 
Made partner of my royal power. 

I know that thou by nature’s bent 
Both modest art and excellent. 

But though thy gifts no counsel need 
My love suggests the friei^dly rede. 

Mine own dear son, be modest still. 

And rule each sense with earnest will. 
Keep thou the evils far away 
That spring from love and anger’s sway. 
Thy noble course alike pursue , 

In secret as in open view. 
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And every nerve, the love to gain 
Of ministers and subjects, strain. 

The happy prince who sees with pride 
His thriving people satisfied ; 

Whose arsenals with arms are stored, 

( And treasury with golden hoard, — 

His friends rejoice as joyed the Blest 
When Amrit crowned their eager quest. 

So well, my child, thy course maintain. 
And from all ill thy soul refrain.’ 

The friends of Eama, gathered nigh. 
Longing their lord to gratify. 

Ran to Kausalya’s bower to tell 
The tidings that would please her well. 
She, best of dames, with mqpy a gem. 
And gold, and kine rewarded them. 

Then Rama paid the reverence due, 
Mounted the chariot, and withdrew. 

And to his splendid dwelling drove 
While crowds to show him honour strove. 
The people, when the monarch’s speech 
Their willing ears had heard, 

‘ Were wild with joy as though on each 

Great gifts had been conferred. 

With meek and low salute each man 
Turned to his home away. 

And there with happy heart began 
To all the Gods to prajt ^ 
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RAMA SUMMONED. 

The crowd dismissed, to high debate 
The monarch called his peers of state. 
And, counsel from their lips obtained, 
Firm in his will his will explained : 

‘ To-morrow with auspicious ray 
The moGix in Pushya’s sign will stay ; 

Be that the time with happy fate 
Mine eldest son to consecrate. 

And let my Rama, lotus-eyed. 

As Regent o’er the state preside.’ 

He sought, within, his charioteer, 

And cried ‘ Again bring Rama here.’ 

To Rama’s home Sumantra hied 
Again to be the prince’s guide. 

His coming, told to Rama’s ear. 
Suggested anxious doubt and fear. 

He bade the ihessenger be ted 
That instant in, and thus he said : 

‘ Tell me the cause, omitting naught, 
Why thou again my house hast sought.’ 

The envoy answered : iPlince, thy sire 
Has sent thy presence to require. 

My sender known, ’tis thine to say 
If thou wilt go or answer nay.’ 

Then R£ma, when he heard his speech. 
Made haste the royal court to reach. • 
Soon as the monarch was aware 
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His dearest son was waiting there. 

Eager the parley to begin 
He bade them lead the prince within. 
Soon as he passed the chamber door 
The hero, bent him to the floor, 

« And at a distance from his seat 

Kaised his joined hands his sire to greet. 

• The monarch raised him from the ground. 
And loving arms about him wound. 

Then pointed to a seat that shone 
With gold for him to rest upon. 

‘ Aged am I,’ he said, ‘and worn ; 

In life’s best joys my share have borne ; 
Bites to the Gods, in hundreds, paid. 
With gifts of corn and larger* made. 

I yearned for sons : my life is blest 
With them and thee of sons the best. 

'No debt to saints ‘or Brihamans, no. 

Nor spirits, Gods, or self I owe. 

One duty now remains alone. 

To set thee on thy father’s throne. 

Now therefore, R&ma, hear my rede, 

* And mark my words with duteous heed ■ 
This day the people’s general voice 
Elects thee king of love and choice. 

And I, consenting to the prayer. 

Will make thee, darling. Regent Heir. 
Dread visions, each retuming^night, 

With evil omens scare my sight. 

Red meteors with a fearful sound 
Shoot wildly downward to the ground, 

^ ’ Whjje tempests lash the troubled air ; 
And they who reai the stars declare 
That, leagued against my natal sign. 
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Kahu,‘ the Sun,® and Mars combine. 

When portents dire as these appear, 

A monarch’s death or woe is near, 
llien while my senses yet are spared. 

And thought and will are unimpaired, , 

Be thou, my son, anointed king ; 

Men’s fancy is a fickle thing. 

To-day the moon, in order due. 

Entered tlie sign Punarvasu,® 

To-morrow, as the wise foreteH, 

In Pushya’s fevouring stars will dwell : 

Then on the throne shalt thou be placed : 

My soul,j)rophetic, counsels haste ; 

Thee, O my son, to-morrow I 
As Regent Heir will sanctify. 

So till the coming night be passed ^ 

Do thou and Sita strictly fast : 

From worldly thoughts thy soid refrain, • 

And couched on holy grass remain. 

And let thy trusted lords attend 
In careful watch upon their friend. 

For, unexpected, check and bar 
Our weightiest counsels often mar. 

While Bharat too is far away 
Making with royal kin his- stay, 

I deem the fittest time of all 
Thee, chosen Regent, to install. 

Jt may be Bhai’at still h^ ctood 

' Rdhu, the aacendiug node, is- in mythology a demon with the tail 
of a dragon whose head was severed from his body by Vishnu, bill 
being immortal, the head and tail retained their separate ex istence and 
being transferred to the stellar sphere became the authors of eclipses , 
the fir.-,!) e.specially by endeavouring to swallow the sun and moo:#. 

® lu eclipse. * 

- The leyenth of the Umar asterisms. 
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True to the counsels of the good, 

Faithful to thee with tender trust, 

With governed senses, pure and just. 

But human minds, too well I know. 

Will sudden changes undergo, 

* And by their constant deeds alone 
The virtue of the good is shown. 

' Now, Eama, go. My son, good night ! 

Fixt is to-morrow for the rite.’ 

t Then Rama paid the reverence due. 

And quickly to his home withdrew. 

He passed within, nor lingered there. 

But sought his mother’s mansion, where 
The dame in linen robes arrayed 
Devoutly in the chapel prayd9 
To Fortune’s /^ueen, with utterance checked. 
That she her Rama would protect. 

There w'as Sumitr^ too, and there 
Was Lakshman led by loving care ; 

And when the royal choice they knew 
Sita in haste was summoned too. 
j Absorbed, with half-shut eyes, the queen 
Attended by the three was seen. 

She knew that Pushya’s lucky hour 
Would raise her son to royal power. 

So fixed with bated breath each thought 
On God supreme, by all men sought. 

To her, as thus she knelt anJ ptayed, 

Rama drew near, due reverence paid. 

And then to swell his mother’s joy. 

Thus spoke her own beloved boy : 

* ‘ 0 mother dear, my sire’s decree 

Entrusts the people’s weal to me. 

To-morrow I, for so his will, 
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Canto IV. THE RAMAYAN^ 

Anointed king, the throne shall fill. 

The few last hours till night shall end 
Sita with me must fasting spend, 

For so my father has decreed. 

And holy priests with him agreed. 

What vows soever thou mayst deem 
My consecration’s eve beseem. 

Do thou, sweet mother, for my sake 
And for beloved Sita’s make.’ 

When the glad news KauSalya heard. 
So long desired, so long deferred. 

While tears of joy her utterance broke. 
In answjpr to her son she spoke : 

‘ Long be thy life, my darling : now 
Thy prostrate foes before fhee bow. 

Live long and with thy bright success 
My friends and dear Sumitra’s bless. 
Surely the stars were wondrous fair 
When thee, sweet son, thy mother bare. 
That thy good gifts such love inspire 
And win the favour of thy sire. 

With thee I travailed not in vain ; 
Those lotus eyes reward my pain. 

And all the glory of the line 
Of old Ikshvaku will be thine.’ 

He smiled, and on his brother gazed 
Who sate with reverent hands upraised. 
And said : ‘ My brothenr tLou must be 
Joint-ruler of this land with me. 

My second self thou, Lakshman, art. 
And in my fortune bearest part. 

Be thine, Sumitrd’s son, to know 
The joys from regal power that flow. • 

* My hfe itself, the monarch’s seat, 
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For thy dear sake to me are sweet.’ 

Thus Rama to his brother said. 

To both his mothers ‘ bowed his head, 
And then with Sita by his side 
To his o^n house the hero hied. 


Kausalyti and Sumitru. 
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CANTO V. 


RAMA'S FAST. 

Then Saint Valishtha to the king 
Came ready at his summoning. 

' Now go,’ exclaimed the monarch, ' thou 
Enriched by fervent rite and vow, 

For Rdma and his wife ordain 
The fas^ that joy may bless bis reign.’ 

The best of those who Scripture know 
Said to the king, ' My lord,* I go.’ 

To Rama’s house VaSishtha hied, , 

The hero’s fast by rule to guide, 

And skilled in sacred texts to tell 
Each step to him instructed well. 

Straight to Prince Rima’s high abode. 
That like a cloud pale-tinted showed. 

Borne in his priestly car he rode. 

Two courts he passed, and in the third 
He stayed his car. Then Rfima heard 
The holy sage was come, and flew 
To honour him with honour due. 

He hastened to the car and lent 
His hand to aid the priOBt’a descent. 

Then spoke Va^ishtha words like these, 
Pleased with his reverent courtesies, 

With pleasant things his heart to cheer 
Who best deserved glad news to hear ; 

' Pi ince, thou hast won thy father’s grace, 
And thine will be the Regent’s place : 
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Now with thy Sita, as is right. 

In strictest fasting spend the night. 

For when the morrow’s dawn is fair 
The king will consecrate his heir : 

So Nahush,’ as the wise relate, 
t Yayati joyed to consecrate.’ 

Thus having said, "Vaiishtha next 
‘ Ordained the fast by rule and text. 

For Rama faithful to his vows 
And the Videhan dame his sponse. 

Then from the prince’s house he hied 
With courteous honours gratified. 

Round Rama gathered every friend 
In pleasant talk a while to spend. 

He bade good night to all ^ last. 

And to his inner chamber passed. 

Then Rama^ house shone bright and gay 
With iven and maids in glad array, 

As in the morning some fair lake 
When all her lotuses awake, 

And every bird that loves the flood 
'FUts joyous round each opening bud. 

* Forth from the house Valishtha drove. 

That with the king’s in splendour strove. 
And all the royal street he viewed 
Filled with a mighty multitude. 

The eager concourse blocked each square. 
Each road and lane and thowri^hfare. 
And joyous shouts on every side 
Rose like the roar of Ocean’s tide. 

As streams of men together came 
With loud huzza and glad acclaim. 

The ways were watered, swept, and clean, 


’A king of the Lunar race, and father of Yayiti 
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THE RAMJlYAN.. 

And decked with flowers and garlands green. 
And all Ayodhya shone arrayed 
With banners on the roofs that played. 

Men, women, boys with eager eyes. 
Expecting Avhen the sun should rise. 

Stood longing for the herald ray 
Of Rama’s consecration-day. 

To see, a source of joy to all. 

The people-honoured festival. 

The priest advancing slowly through 

The mighty crowd he cleft in two, 

Near to the monarch’s palace drew. 

He sought the terrace, by the stair. 

Like a white cloud-peak high in air, 

% 

The reverend king of men’to meet 
Who sate upon his splendid seat : , 

Thus will Vrihaspati arise 
To meet the monarch of the skies. 

But when the king his coming knew. 

He left his throne and near him drew. 
Questioned by him Vasishtha said 
That all his task was duly sped. 

Then all who sate there, honouring 
Vaiishtha, rose as rose the king. 

Vasishtha bade his lord adieu. 

And all the peers, dismissed, withdrew. 

Then as a royal lion seeks 
His cave beneath the roCky peaks. 

So to the chambers where abode 
His consorts Da^aratha strode. 

FuU-thronged were those delightful bowers 
With women richly dressed. 

And splendid as the radiant tower* 

Where Indra loves to rest. 
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Then brighter flashed a thousand eyes 
With the light his presence lent, 
As, when the moon begins to rise. 

The star-thronged firnaament. 
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Then Rama bathed in order due, 

His mind from worldly thoughts withdrew, 
And with his large-eyed wdfe besought 
Narayan, as a votary ought. 

Upon his head the brimming cup 
Of holy»oil he lifted up, 

Then pla'^od witiiin the kindled fire 

* 

The offering to that heave»ly Sire, 

And as he sipped the remnant prayed , 
To Him for blessing and for aid. 

Then with still lips and tranquil mind 
With his Videhan he reclined, 

In Vishnu’s chapel, on a bed 
Where holy grass was duly spread, 

While still the prince’s every thought 
The God supreme, Narayan, sought. 

One watch remained the night to close 
When Rama from his couch arose. 

And bade the men and maids adorn 
His palace for the solemn morn. 

He heard the bards ant^h^lds raise 
Auspicious strains of joy and praise, 

And breathed devout, with voice restrained, 
The hymn for morning rites ordained ; 
Then, with his head in reverence bowed. 
Praised Madhu’s conquering foe alouti, 

And, in pure linen robes arrayed, 
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The priests to raise their voices prayed. 

Obedient to the summons they 
Proclaimed to all the festal day. 

The Brahmans’ voices, deep and sweet, 
Kesounded through the crowded street, 

» And echoed through Ayodhya went 
By many a loud-toned instrument. 

‘ Then all the people joyed to hear 
That Rama with his consort dear 
Had fasted till the morning light 
Th preparation for the rite. 

Swiftly the joyful tidings through 
Ayodhya s crowded city flew, ^ 

And soon as dawn appeared, each man 
To decorate the town began^* 

In all the temples bright and fair 
As white clouds towering in the air, 

In streets, and where the cross-ways met. 

Where holy fig-trees had been set. 

In open square, in sacred shade. 

Where merchants’ shops their wealth displayed, 
bn all the mansions of the great, 

• And householders of wealth and state. 

Where’er the people loved to meet, 

Where’er a tree adorned the street. 

Gay banners floated to the wind. 

And ribands round the staves were twined. 

Then clear the singers’ voic^ 

As, charming mind and ear, they sang. 

Here players shone in bright attire. 

There dancing-women swelled the quire. 

^ Each with his friend had much to say 
Of ^Sama’s consec^^tion-day ; 

Yea, even children, as they played 
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At cottage doors beneath the shade. 

The royal street with flowers was strown 
Which loving hands in heaps had thrown, 
And here and there rich incense lent 
Its fragrance to the garland’s scent ; 

And all was fresh and fair and bright 
In honour of the coming rite. 

With careful foresight to illume 
With borrowed blaze the midnight gloom, 
The crowds erected here and there 
Trees in each street gay lamps to bear. 

The city thus from side to side 
In festal ^uise was beautified. 

The people of the town who longed 
To view the rite together tH^pnged. 

And filling every court and square 
Praised the good king in converse there : 

‘ Our high-souled king ! He throws a grace 
On old Ikshvaku’s royal race. 

He feels his years’ increasing weight, 

And makes his son associate. 

Great joy to us the choice will bring 
Of Kama for our lord and king. 

The good and bad to him are known, 

And long will he protect his own. 

No pride his prudent breast may swell. 

Most just, he loves his brothers well. 

And to us all that love ejterrds. 

Cherished as brothers and as friends. 

Long may our lord in life remain, 

Good Da^aratha, free from stain. 

By whose most gracious favour we 
Rama anointed king shall see.’ , 

Such were the words the townsmen spoke, 
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Heard by the gathering countryfolk, 

Who from the south, north, east, and west,. 
Stirred by the joyful tidings, pressed. 

For by their eager longing led 
To Rama’,^ consecration sped 
The villagers from every side. 

And filled Ayodhya s city wide. 

This way and that way strayed the crowd. 
While rose a murmur long and loud. 

As when the full moon floods the skies 
iChd Ocean’s waves with thunder rise. 

That town, like Indra’s city fair. 

While peasants thronged her ways. 
Tumultuous roared like Ocean, whese 
Each flood- born monstej: 'plays. 
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CANTO VII. 

MA^THARks LAMENT. 

It chanced a slave-born handmaid, bred 
With Queen Kaikeyi, fancy-led, 

^lounted the stair and stood upon 
The terrace like the moon that shone. 
Thence Manthara at ease surveyed 
Ayodhya lo her eyes displayed, 

W here water cooled the royal street, 

AVuere heaps of flowers were fresh and sweet, 
And costly flags and pennon* hung 
On roof and tower their shadow flung ; , 

With covered ways prepared in haste, 

And many an awning newly placed : 

With sandal-scented streams bedewed, 
Thronged by a new-bathed multitude : 
Whose streets were full of Brahman bands 
With wreaths and sweetmeats in their hands. 
Loud instruments their music raised. 

And through the town, where'er she gazed. 
The doors of temples glittered white. 

And the maid marvelled at the sight. 

Of Rama’s nurse who, standing by. 

Gazed with a joy-expandAl 6ye, 

In robes of purest white attired. 

Thp wondering damsel thus inquired ; 

‘ Does Rama’s mother give away 
Rich largess to the crowds to-day. 

On some dear object fondly bent, • 

Or blest with measureless content ? 
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What mean these signs of rare delight 
On every side that meet my sight ? 

Say, will the king with joy elate 
Some happy triumph celebrate V 
The nurse, with transport uncontrolled, 
Her glad tale to the hump-back told : 

‘ Our lord the king to-morrow morn 
• Will consecrate his eldest-bom. 

And raise, in Pushya’s favouring hour, 
Prince Kama to the royal power.’ 

thus the nurse her tidings spoke, 

Kage in the hump-back’s breast awoke. 
Down from the terrace, bke the head 
Of high Kailasa’s hill, she sped. 

Sin in her thoughts, her soul aflame. 
Where Queen Kaikeyi slept, she came : 
‘Why sleepe*st thou ?’ she cried, ‘arise. 
Peril isjiear, unclose thine eyes. 

Ah, heedless Queen, too blind to know 
What floods of sin above thee flow ! 

Thy boasts of love and grace are o’er ; 
I'hine is the show and nothing more. 

His favour is an empty cheat, 

A torrent dried by summer’s heat.’ 

Thus by the artful maid addressed 
In cruel words from raging breast. 

The queen, sore troubled, spoke in turn : 

‘ What evil news have I to ieam ? 

That mournful eye, that altered cheek 
Of sudden woe or danger speak.’ 

Such were the words Kaikeyi said. 

. The^j Manthara, her eyeballs red 

W^ith fury, skilled, with treacherous art 
To grieve yet more her lady’s heart, 
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From Rama, in her wicked hate, 
Kaikeyi’s love to alienate. 

Upon her evil purpose bent 
Began again most eloqiieut ; 

‘ Peril awaits thee swift and sme; 

And utter woe defying cure ; 

King Dasaratha will create 
Prince Rama Heir Associate. 

Plunged in the depths of v.'ild despair, 

My soul a prey to pain and care. 

As though the flames consumed me, zeal 
Has brought me for my lady’s weal. 

Thy grief, my Queen, is grief to me ; 

Thy gaiif my greatest gain would be. 
Proud daughter of a princely line. 

The rights of consort queen are thine. 
How art thou, born of royal race, 

Blind to the crimes that kings deba.sc 1 
Thy lord is gracious, to deceive. 

And flatters, but thy soul to grieve, 

Wliile thy pure heart that thinks no sin 
Knows not the snares that hem thee in. 
Thy husband’s lips on thee bestow 
Soft soothing words, an empty show ; 

The wealth, the substance, and the power 
This day will be Kaiisalya’s dower. 

With crafty soul thy child he sends 
To dwell among thy distant friends. 

And, every riv'al far from sight. 

To Rama gives the power and might. 

Ah me 1 for thou, unhappy dame, 

Deluded by a husband’s name. 

With more than mother’s love hast pre.ssed 
A serpent to thy heedless breast, 
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And cherished him who works thee woe, 
No husband but a deadly foe. 

For like a snake, unconscious Queen, 

Or enemy who stabs unseen. 

King Da^aratha all untrue 

Has dealt with thee and Bharat too. 

Ah, simple lady, long beguiled 
, By his soft words who falsely smiled ! 
Poor victim of the guileless breast, 

A happier fate thou meritest. 

For thee and thine destruction waits 
When he Prince Rama consecrates. 

Up, lady, while there yet is time ; 
Preserve thyself, prevent the crime. 

Up, from thy careless ease, and free 
Thyself, O Queen, thy son, and me. !’ 

Delighted at the words she said, 
Kaike}« lifted from the bed. 

Like autumn’s moon, her radiant head, 
And joyous at the tidings gave 
^ jewel to the hump-back slave ; 

And as she gave the precious toy 
She cried in her exceeding joy : 

‘ Take this, dear maiden, for thy news 
Most grateful to mine ear, and choose 
What grace beside most fitly may 
The welcome messenger repay. 

I joy that Rama gains the Hiiwne ; 
KauSalya’s son is as mine own,’ 
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CANTO VIII. 


MANTHARA’S SPEECH. 

The damsel’s breast with fury burned ; 

She answered, as the gift she spumed : 

‘ What time, O simple Queen, is this 
For idle dreams of fancied bliss ? 

Hast thou not sense thy state to know. 
Engulfed in seas of whelming woe ? 

Sick as I am with grief and pain 
My lips can scarce a laugh ^restrain 
To see thee hail with ill-timed joy ^ 

A peril mighty to destroy. 

I mourn for one so fondly blind : 

What woman of a prudent mind 
Would welcome, e’en as thou hast done, 

The lordship of a rival’s son. 

Rejoiced to find her secret foe 
Empowered, like death, to launch the blow ? 
I see that R^ma still must fear 
Thy Bharat, to his throne too near. 

Hence is my heart disquieted. 

For those who fear are those we dread. 
Lakshman, the mighty kov< who draws. 

With all his soul serves Rama's cause ; 

And chains as strong to Bharat bind 
Satrughna, with his heart and mind. 

Now next to Rama, lady fair. 

Thy Bharat is the lawful heir ; • 

And far remote, I ween, the chance 
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That might the younger two advance. 
Yes, Queen, ’tis Rama that I dread, 

Wise, prompt, in warlike science bred ; 
And oh, I tremble when I think 
Of thy dejir child on ruin’s brink. 

Blest with a lofty fate is she, 

Kausalya ; for her son will be 

Placed, when the moon and Pushya meet, 

By Brahmans on the royal seat. 

Thou as a slave in suppliant guise 
kfust wait upon Kausalya s eyes. 

With all her wealth and bliss secured 
And glorious from her foes assured. 

Her slave with us who serve thee, thou 
Wilt see thy son to Rama b9\v. 

And Sita’s friends exult o’er all, 

While Bharat’s wife shares Bharat’s fall.’ 

As thhs the maid in wrath complained, 
Kaikeyi saw her heart was pained. 

And answered eager in defence 
Of Rama’s worth and excellence : 

‘ Nay, Rama born the monarch’s heir, 

By holy fathers trained with care. 
Virtuous, grateful, pure, and true. 

Claims royal sway as rightly due. 

He, like a sire, will long defend 
Each brother, minister, and friend. 

Then why, 0 hump-back, afl tliou pained 
To hear that he the throne has gained ? 

Be sure when Rama’s empire ends. 

The kingdom to my son descends, 

WhiS, when a hundred years are flown, 
Shall -it upon his‘fathers’ throne. 

Why is thine heart thus sad to see 
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The joy that is and long shall be. 

This fortune by possession sure 

And hopes which we may count secure ? 

Dear as the darling son I bore 

Is Rama, yea, or even more. , 

Most duteous to KauSalya, he > 

Is yet more dutiful to me. 

What though he rule, we need not fear ; 

His brethren to his .soul are dear. 

And if the throne Prince Rama fill 
Bharat will share the empire stiil.’ 

She ceased. The troubled damsel siglrcd 
Sighs long and hot, and thii.s replied ; 

‘ What madness has possessed thy mind. 

To warnings deaf, to dang^s blind ? 

Caust thou not see the floods of woo » 

That threaten o’er tliine head to flow ? 

First Rama will the throne acquire, 

Then Rama’s son succeed his sire, 

While Bharat will neglected pine 
Excluded from the royal line. 

Not all his sons, O lady fair, * 

The kingdom of a monarch share ■ 

All rnlinji when a sovereign dies 
Wild tumult in the state would rise. 

The eldest, be he good or ill, 

Is ruler by the father’s will. 

Know, tender mother, tTi.ac thy son 
Without a friend and all undone, 

Far from the joyous case of home 
An alien from his race will roam. 

I .sped to thee for whom 1 feel. 

But thy fund heart mistakes my zeaf, 

Thv hand a prc-oui would ln-vtow 
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Because tby rival triumphs so. 

When Rama once begins his sway 

Without a foe his will to stay, 

Thy darling Bharat he will drive 

To distanl; lands if left alive. 

By thee the child was sent away 

Beneath his grandsire’s roof to stay. 

'Even in stocks and stones perforce 

Will friendship spring from intercourse. 

/ 

The young Satrughna too would go 
With Bharat, for he loved him so. 

As Lakshman still to Rama cleaves. 

He his dear Bharat never Iea%'es. 

There is an ancient tale they tell ; 

A tree the foresters would fejl* 

Was saved hy reeds that round it stood, 
For love that sprang of neighbourhood. 

So Lakshmap Rama will defend. 

And each on each for aid depend. 

Such fame oii earth their friendship 'wins 
As that which binds the Heavenly Twins. 
And R4ma ne’er will pirpose wrong 
To Lakshman, for their love is strong. 

But Bharat, Oh, of this be sure. 

Must evil at his hands endure. 

Come, Rama from his home expel 
An exile in the woods to dwell. 

The plan, O Queen, which I‘adyise 
Secures thy weal if thou be wise. 

So we and all thy kith and kin 
Advantage from thy gain shall win. 

ShaU Bharat, meet for happier fate. 

Born to endure his rival’s hate. 

With all his fn'rtune ruined cower 
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And dread his brother’s mightier power 
Up, Queen, to save thy son, arise ; 
Prostrate at Rdma’s feet he lies. 

So the proud elephant who leads 
His trooping consorts through the reeds 
Falls in the forest shade beneath 
The lion’s spring and murderous teeth. 
Scorned by thee in thy bliss and pride 
Kausalya was of old defied. 

And will she now forbear to show 
The vengeful rancour of a foe ? 

O Queen, thy darling is undone 
Wheg Raima’s hand has once begun 
Ayodhyd’s realm to sway. 

Come, win the kingdoh^ for thy child 
And drive the alien to the wild 
In banishment to-day.’ 
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CANTO IX. 

TUE I'LOr 

As fury lit Kaikeyi’s eyes 
Slie spoke with long and burning sighs ; 
' Tlii.s (lay my son enthroned shall see, 
Ae.d Rama to the woods shall flee. 

But tell me, damsel, if thou can, 

A certain way, a skilful plan 
That Bharat may the empire gain. 

Anti Rama’s hopes be nursed in vain.’ 

The lady ceased. The wi^ed maid 
The mandate'of her queen obeyed. 

And darkly plotting Rama’s fall 
Responded to Kaikeyis call. 

‘ I will declare, do thou attend. 

How Bharat may his throne ascend. 

Host thou forget what things befell ? 

Or dost thou feign, remembering well ? 
Or wouldst thou hear my tongue repeat 
A story for thy need so meet ? 

Clay lady, if thy will be so, 

N(jw hear the tale of long ago. 

And when my tongue has donet-its part 
Ponder the story iu thine heart. 

When Gods and demons fought of old, 
Thy lord, with royal saints enrolled, 

Sped the war with thee to bring 
Ili^- might to aid tlit InimortaU' King. 
Far to the sofuliciu land he .<pcd 
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Where Dandak's mighty wilds are spread, 
To Vaijayanta’s city swayed 
By Sambara, whose flag displayed 
The hugest monster of the sea. 

Lord of a hundred wiles was he ; 

With might which Gods could nev'er blame 
Against the King of Heaven he came. 

Then raged the battle wild and dread. 

And mortal warriors fought and bled ; 

The fiends by night with strength renewed 
Charged, slew the sleeping multitude. 

Thy lord, King DaSaratha, long 
Stood fig^iuiig with the demon throng, 

But long of arm. unmatched in strength, 
Fell wounded by their darts at length. 

Thy husband, .senseless, by thine aid , 
Was from the battle field conveyed, 

And wounded nigh to death thy lord 
Was by thy care to health re.stored. 

Well pleased the grateful monarch sware 
To grant thy first and second prayer, 
fl’hou for no favour then wouldst sue, 

I’he gifts reserved for season due ; 

And he, thy high-souled lord, agreed 
To give the boons when thou shouklst need. 
Myself I knew not what befell. 

But oft the tale have heard thee tell. 

And close to thee in frierJflship knit 
Deep in my heart have treasured it. 
Remind thy husband of his oath. 

Recall the boons and claim them both. 

That Bharat on the throne be placed 
With rites of consecration graced, * 

And Rama to the woods be sent 
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For twice seven years of banishment. 

Go, Queen, the mourner’s chamber" seek, 
With angry eye and burning cheek ; 

And with disordered robes and hair 
On the cold earth lie prostrate there. 
When the king comes still mournful lie. 
Speak not a word nor meet his eye, 

' But let thy tears in torrents flow. 

And lie enamoured of thy woe. 

Well do I know thou long hast been. 

And ever art, his darling queen. 

For thy dear sake, 0 well-loved dame. 
The mighty king would brave the flame, 
But ne’er would anger thee, or brook 
To meet his favourite’s wrathful look. 

Thy loving V)rd would even die 
Thy fancy. Queen, to gratify. 

And ndver could he arm his breast 
To answer nay to thy request. 

Listen and learn, 0 dull of sense, 

Thine all-resistless influence. 

Gems he will offer, pearls, and gold , 
Refuse his gifts, be stern and cold. 

Those proffered boons at length recall, 
And claim them till he grants thee all. 
And 0 my lady, high in bliss. 

With heedful thought foi^et not this. 
When from the ground his’qteen he lifts 
And grants again the promised gifts. 
Bind him with oaths he cannot break 


And thy demands, unflinching, make. 


the charier of wrath, a ‘ffrowkry,’^ small, dark, unfur- 
n..hed roomao which it seems, the wives and ladies of the kinv be- 
took themselves when offended and sulky. ° 
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That R^ma travel to the wild 
Five years and nine from home exiled, 

And Bharat, best of all who reign. 

The empire of the land obtain. 

For when this term of years has fled * 

Over the banished R^a’s head 
Thy royal son to vigour grown 
And rooted firm will stand alone. 

The king, I know, is well inclined. 

And this the hour to move his mind. ^ 

Be hold : the threatened rite prevent. 

And force the king from his intent.’ 

She ce^d. So counselled to her bane 
Disguised beneath a show'of gain, 

Kaikeyi in her joy and pride 
To Manthard again replied : 

‘ Thy sense I envy, prudent maid ; , 

With sagest lore thy lips persuade. 

No hump-back maid in all the earth, 

For wise resolve, can match thy worth. 

Thou art alone with constant zeal 
Devoted to thy lady’s weal. 

Dear girl, without thy faithful aid 
I had not marked the plot he laid. 

Full of all guile and sin and spite 
Misshappen hump-hacks shock the sight : 

But thou art fair and for^^ to please, 

Bent like a lily by the breeze. 

I look thee o’er with watchful eye. 

And in thy frame no fault can spy ; 

The chest so deep, the waist so trim. 

So round the lines of breast and lirnlj.’ ^ 

' In these four lines I do not translate faithfully, and 1 do not venture 
to follow Kaikeyi farther in her eulogy of the hump back’s charms. 
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Tliy cheeks with moonlike beauty shine, 
And the warm wealth of youth is thine. 
Tli v legs, my girl, are long and neat, 
And somewhat long tliy dainty feet, 
While stepping out before my face 
Thoti seemest like a crane to pace. 

The thousand wiles are in thy breast 
* Which Sambara the fiend possessed. 

And countless others all thine own, 

0 damsel sage, to thee are known.' 

Thy very hump becomes thee too, 

0 thou whose face is fair to view, 

For there reside in endless store 
Plots, rvizard wiles, and warrior lore. 

A golden ch.-un I’ll round it^fling 
When Raimis flight makes Bharat king 
Yea, polished links of finest gold, 

Wlicu once the wished for prize I hold 
With naught to fear and none to hate. 
Thy hump, dear maid, shall decorate. 

A golden frontlet wrought with care. 
And precious jewels shalt thou wear , 
Two lovely robes around thee fold. 

Ami walk a Gorldess to behold. 

Bidding the moon himself compare 
His beauty with a face so fair. 

With scent of precious sandal sweet 
Down to the nails upon thy* fc?t, 

First of the household thou shalt go 
And pay with scorn each baffled foe 

Kaikeyi’s prai.se the (lam=:el hoard, 

Am l^th >is again I^er lady stincd. 

Who lay upon licr ho;ui*oou.'H bed 
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‘ Dear Queen, they build the bridge in vain 
When swollen streams are dry again. 

Arise, thy glorious task complete. 

And draw the king to thy retreat.’ 

The large-eyed lady left her bower 
Exulting in her pride of power. 

And with the hump-back sought the gloom 
And silence of the mourner’s room. 

The string of priceless pearls that hung 
Around her neck to earth she flung, 

With all the wealth and lustre lent 
By precious gem and ornament. 

Then, lisieuiug to her slave’s advice, 

Lay, like u o ymph from Paradise. 

As on the giound her liml)s,she laid 
Once mole .-the cried unto the maid : 

' Soon mu.st thou to the monarch say 
Kaikeyi's soul has past away, 

Or, Rama banished as we planned. 

My son made king shall rule the land. 

No more for gold and gems I care, 

For brave attire or dainty fare. 

If Rama should the throne ascend, 

That very hour my life will end.’ 

The royal lady wounded through 
The bosom with the darts that flew 

Launched from the hump-back’s tongue, 
Pressed both her hands *pcfti her side, 

And o’er and o’er again she cried 
With wildering fury stung ; 

‘ Yes, it shall be thy task to tell 
That I have hurried hence to dwell 
In Yama’s realms of woe, 

Or happy Bharat shall be king. 
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And doomed to years of wandering 
Kaiisalya s son shall go. 

I heed not dainty viands now. 

Fair wreaths of flowers to twine my brow.. 
Soft balm or precious scent ; 

« My very life I count as naught. 

Nothing on earth can claim my thought 
< But Rama’s banishment.’ 

She spoke these words of cruel ire ; 

Tljen, stripping off her gay attire, 

The cold bare floor she pressed. 

So, falling from her home on high. 

Some lovely daughter of the sky 
Upon the ground might rest. 

With darkened brow and furious mien, 
Stripped of her gems and wreath, the queen 
In spotless beauty lay. 

Like heaven obscured with gathering clouds, 
When shades of midnight darkness shroud 
Each star’s expiring ray. 
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CANTO X. 

DASARATUA'S SPEECH. 

As Queen Kaikeyi thus obeyed 
The sinful counsel of her maid 
She sank upon the chamber floor. 

As sinks in anguish, wounded sore, 

An elephant beneath the smart 
Of the wild hunter’s venomed dart. 

The lovely lady in her mind 
Revolved the plot her ma'kj designed, 

And prompt the gain and risk to scan 
She step by step approved the plan. 
Misguided by the hump-back’s guile 
She pondered her resolve awhile, 

As the fair path that bliss secured 
The miserable lady lured. 

Devoted to her queen, and swayed 
By hopes of gain and bliss, the maid 
Rejoiced, her lady’s purpose known. 

And deemed the prize she sought her own. 
Then bent upon her purpose dire, 

Kaikeyi, with her soul on fire. 

Upon the floor lay, languid, down, 

Her brows contracted in a frown. 

The bright-hued wreath that bound her hair. 
Chains, necklets, jewels rich and rare, 
Stripped off by her own fingers lay 
Spread on the ground in disarray. 

And to the floor a lustre lent 
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As stars ligiit up the firmament. 

'J'lius prostrate in the mourner’s cell, 

In garb of woe the lady fell. 

Her long hair in a single braid. 

Like some fair nymph of heaven dismayed.' 

The monarch, Rama to install, 

With thoughtful care had ordered all, 

And now within his home withdrew. 

Dismissing first his retinue. 

Nqw all the town has heard, thought he, 

What joyful rite the morn will see. 

So turned he to her bower to cheer 

With the glad news his darling’s ear. * 

Majestic, as the Lord of Nighty 

When threatened by the Dr<*gon’s might. 

Bursts radiaiKt on the evening sky 
Pale with the clouds that wander by. 

So Dasaratha, great in fame, 

To Queen Kaikeyi’s palace came. 

There parrots flew from tree to tree, 

And gorgeous peacocks wandered free. 

While ever and anon was heard 
The note of some glad w'ater-bird. 

Here loitered dwarf and hump-backed maid, 
There lute and lyre sweet music played. 

Here, rich in blossom, creepers twined 
O’er grots wdth woudroius art designed. 

There Champac and Asoka flowers 
Hung glorious o’er the summer bovvers. 


' These verses are evidently an interpolation. They contain no- 
thing that ha.s not been already related . .the worths oiny are altered. 
As the' ,vhole poem could not be recited at once, the lUapsodist^ at the 
beginning of a fresh recitation would naturally leniiiid their hearers 
of the event.s iuuuediately preceding 
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And mid the waving verdure rose 
Gold, silver, ivory porticoes. 

Through all the months in ceaseless store 
The trees both fruit and blossom bore. 

With many a lake the grounds were graced ; ^ 
Seats, gold and silver, here were placed ; 

Here every viand wooed the taste. 

It was a garden meet to vie 

E’en with the home of Gods on high. 

Within the mansion rich and vast 
The mighty DaSaratha passed : 

T<ot there was his beloved queen 
On her fair couch reclining seen. 

With love his eager pulses beat 
For the dear wife he came to meet. 

And in his blissful hopes deceived. 

He sought his absent love and grieved. * 
For never had she missed the hour 
Of meeting in her sumptuous bower, 

And never had the king of men 
Entered the empty room till then. 

Still urged by love and anxious thought 
Hews of his favourite queen he sought, 

For never had his loving eyes 
Found her or selfish or unwise. 

Ihen spoke at length the warder maid. 

With hands upraised and sore afraid ; 

‘ My Lord and King, the^qqeen has sought 
The mourner’s cell with rage distraught.’ 

The words the warder maiden said 
He heard with soul disquieted, 

And thus as fiercer grief assailed. 

His troubled senses wellnigh failed. • 
Consumed by torturing fires of grief 
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The king, the world’s imperial chief, 

His lady lying on the ground 
In most unqueenly posture, found. 

The aged king, all pure within. 

Saw the young queen resolved on sin. 

Low on the ground, his own sweet wife. 

To him far dearer than his life, 

JLike some fair creeping plant uptorn. 

Or like a maid of heaven forlorn, 

A nymph of air or Goddess sent 
Fr»m Swarga down in banishment. 

As some rvild elephant who tries 
To soothe his consort as she lies 
Struck hy the hunter’s venomed dart. 

So the great king, disturbed ia heart. 

Strove with soft hand and fond caress 
To soothe his* darling queen’s distress, 

And in j,iis love addressed with sighs ■ 

The lady of the lotus eyes ; 

‘ I know not. Queen, why thou shouldst be 
Thus angered to the heart with me. 

Say, who has slighted thee, or whence 
Has come the cause of such offence 
That in the dust thou liest low. 

And rendest my fond heart with woe, 

As if some goblin of the night 
Had struck thee with a deadly blight. 

And cast foul influence on her 
Whose spells my loving bosom stir 1 
I have physicians famed for skill. 

Each trained to cure some special ill ; 

My sweetest lady, tell thy pain, 

AndV.,hey shall m3.ke thee well again. 
Whom, darling, wouldst thou punished see ? 
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Or wliom enriched with lordly fee ? 

Weep not, my lovely Queen, and stay 
This grief that wears thy frame away. 

Speak, and the guilty shall be freed. 

The guiltless he condemned to bleed, 

The poor enriched, the rich abased. 

The low set high, the proud disgraced. 

My lords and I thy will obey, 

All slaves who own thy sovereign sway ; 

And I can ne’er my heart incline 

To check in aught one wish of thine. « 

Now by my life I pra}^ thee tell 

The thoughts that in thy bosom dwell. 

The power and might thou knowest well 
Should from thy breast all doubt expel. 

I swear by all my merit won. 

Speak, and thy pleasure shall be done. * 

Far as the world’s wide bounds extend 
My glorious empire knows no end. 

Mine are the tribes in eastern lands. 

And those who dwell on Sindhu’s sands : 

Mine is Sur^shtra, far away, * 

Suvira’s realm admits my sway. 

My best the southern nations fear. 

The Angas and the Vaugas hear. 

And as lord paramount I reign 
O’er Magadh and the Matsyas’ plain, 

Ko^al, and Kail’s wideJdQmain ; ' 

All rich in treasures of the_mine. 

In golden corn, sheep, goats, and kine. 

Choose what thou wilt, Kaikeyi, thence ; 

But tell me, O my darling, whence 

' The Sloka or distich which 1 have be* forced to expand into 
these nine lines is evidently spurious, but is found in all the comment- 
ed MSS. wbich Schlegel consulted. 
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Arose thy crvief, and it shall fly 
Idke hoar-frost when the sun is high.’ 

She, by his loving words consoled, 
Longed her dire purpose to unfold, 

And sough^ with sharper pangs to wring 
The bosom of her lord the king. 
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THE QUEEN’S DEMANDi * 

To him enthralled by love, and blind. 
Pierced by his darts who shakes the mind,.' 
Kaikeyi with remorseless breast 
Her cruel purpose tlius expressed ; 

‘ O King, no insult or neglect 
Have I endured, or disrespect. 

One wi%h I have, and fain would see 
That longing granted, lord, by thee. 

Now pledge thy word if tAou incline 
To listen to this prayer of mine, • 

Then I with confidence will speak, 

And thou shalt hear the boon i seek.' 

Ere she had ceased, the monarch fell 
A victim to the lady’s spell. 

And to the deadly snare she set 
Sprang, like a roebuck to the nek 
Her lover raised her drooping head, 

Smiled, playing with her hair, and said ; 

‘ Hast thou not learnt, wild dame, till now 
That there is none so dear as thou 
To me thy loving, husb^d, save 
My Rama bravest of the brave? 

By him ray race’s high-souled heir. 

By him whom none can match, I swear. 

Now speak the wish that on thee weighs ; 
By him whose right is length of dajs, 
Whom if my fond paternal eye 


' MaiOm&tbd, Miud-disturber, a name of Kdma or Lovo. 
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Saw not one hour I needs must die, — 

I swear by Rama my dear son, 

Speak, and thy bidding shall be done. 
Speak, darling ; if thou choose, request 
To have the heart from out my breast : 
Regard my words, sweet love, and name 
The wish thy mind thinks fit to frame. 
Nor let thy soul give way to doubt : 

My power should drive suspicion out. 

Yea, by my merits won I swear, 

Speak, darling, I will grant thy prayer.’ 

The queen, ambitious, overjoyed 
To see him by her plot decoyed. 

More eager still her aims to reaph, 

Spoke her abominable speech*. 

‘ A boon thou grantest, nothing loth. 

And swearest with repeated oath. 

Now let Ae thirty Gods and three 
My witnesses, with Indra, be. 

Let sun and moon and planets hear, 
Heaven, quarters, day and night, give ear. 
The mighty world, the earth outspread. 
With bards of heaven and demons dread ; 
The ghosts that walk in midnight shade, 
And household Gods, our present aid, 

And every being great and small 

To hear and mark the oath I call.’ 

• « 

When thus the archer king was bound 
With treacherous arts and oaths enwound. 
She to her bounteous lord subdued 
By blinding love, her speech renewed : 

‘ Rem^nber, King, ^hat long-past day 
Of Gods’ and demons’ battle fray, 

And how thy foe in doubtful strife 
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Had nigh bereft thee of thy life. 

Remember, it was only I 
Preserved thee when about to die, 

And thou for watchful love and care 
Wouldst grant my first and second prayer. ^ 
Those offered boons, pledged with thee then, 
I now demand, 0 King of men. 

Of thee, 0 Monarch, good and just, 

Whose righteous soul observes each trust. 

If thou refuse thy promise sworn, 

I die, despised, before the morn. 

These rites in Rama’s name begun — 

Transfej them, and enthrone my son. 

The time is come to claim at last 
That double boon of day§ long-past, 

When Gods and demons met in fight. 

And thou wouldst fain my care requite. * 
Now forth to Daudak’s forest drive 
Thy Rama for nine years and five. 

And let him dwell a hermit there 
With deerskin coat and matted hair. 

Without a rival let my boy 
The empire of the land enjoy, 

And let mine eyes ere morning .see 
Thy Rama to the forest flee.’ 
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‘ DA^ABATHA'S LAMENT. 

The monarch, as Kaikeyi pressed 
With cruel words her due request, 

Stood for a time absorlted in thotight 
While fiiiotiish in his bosom wrought. 

‘ Doe.s some wild dream mv heart assail ? 

Or tlo iny troubled senses fail ? 

Dtre.s some dire portent scare my view ? « 

Or frenzy’s stroke mv soul suMue? ’ 

Thus as he thought, hi.s tronkled mind 
In doubt and dread no rest could find, 

Bustressed and trembling like a deer 
Who sees! the dreaded tigress near. 

On the bare ground hi,s limbs he threw', 

And many a long deep sigh he drew, 

Like a wild snake, with fury blind, 

^ By charms wdthin a ring confined. 

Once as the monarch’s fury woke, 

‘Shame on thee!’ from his bosom broke. 

And then in sense-bewildering pain 
He fainted on the ground again. 

At length, when slowdy strength returned. 

He answered as his eyeballs BuiSied 
< With the wild fury of his ire 

Consuming her. as ’twere, with fire : 

‘ Fell traitress, thou whose thoughts design 
•- The utter ruin of my line. 

Wha t / rong have Bor B4ma done ? 

Speak murderess, speak thou wicked one, 
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Sf'eks he ncjt evermore to please 
Thee with all sonlike courtesies 1 
By what persuasion art thou led 
To bring this ruin on his head ? 

Ah me, that fondly unaware 
I brought thee home my life to snare. 
Called daughter of a king, in truth 
A serpent with a venomed tooth ! 

What fault can I pretend to find 
In Rama praised by all mankind. 

That I my darling should forsake? 

No, take my life, ray glory take : 

Let either queen be from me torn, 

But not my well-loved eldest-horn. 

Him but to see is highest* bjiss. 

And death itself his face to miss. 

The world may sunle.ss stand, the grain 
May thrive without the genial rain, 

But if my Rdma he not nigh 
My spirit from its frame will fly. 
Enough, thine impious plan forgo, 

O thou who plottest sin and woe. 

My head before thy feet, I kneel. 

And pray thee some compas-sion feel. 

O wicked dame, what can have led 
Thy heart to dare a plot so dread ? 
Perchance thy purpose is to sound 
The grace thy son with «e»ba8 found ; 
Perchance the words that, ail these days, 
Thou still hast said in Rama’s praise. 
Were only feigned, designed to cheer 
With flatteries a father's ear. 

Soon as thy grief, my Queen. I knew'f 
Mv bosom felt the anguish too. 
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In empty halls art thou possessed, 

And subject to another’s hest ? 

Now on Ikshvaku’s ancient race 
Falls foul disorder and disgrace. 

If thou, 0 jQueen, whose heart so long 
Has loved the good should choose the wrong. 
Not once, 0 large-eyed dame, hast thou 
Been guilty of offence till now. 

Nor said a word to make me grieve, 

Nor will I now thy sin believe. 

Wibn thee my Rama used to hold 
Like place with Bharat lofty-soulod. 

As thou so often, when the pair 
Were children yet, wouldst fain declare. 

And can thy righteous soul ^ndure 
That Rama glorious, pious, pure. 

Should to the distant wilds be sent 
For fourteen years of banishment ? 

Yea, Rdma Bharat’s self exceeds 
In love to thee and soniike deeds, 

Apd, for deserving love of thee. 

As Bharat, even so is he. 

Who better than that chieftain may 
Obedience, love, and honour pay, 

Thy dignity with care protect, 

Thy slightest word and wish respect ? 

Of all his countless followers none 
Can breathe a word against mi» son; 

Of many thousands not a dame 
Can hint reproach or whisper blame. 

All creatures feel the sweet control 
Of Rama’s pure and gentle soul. 

The ^ride of Mamt’s race, he binds 
To him the people’s grateful minds 
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He wins the subjects with his truth. 

The poor with gifts and gentle ruth, 

His teachers with his docile will. 

The foemen with his archer skill. 

Truth, purity, religious zeal. 

The hand to give, the heart to feel. 

The love that ne’er betrays a friend. 

The rectitude that naught can bend. 
Knowledge, and meek obedience grace 
My Kama pride of Raghu’s race. 

Canst thou thine impious plot design 
’Gainst him in whom these virtues shine, 
Whose gljjry with the sages vies, 

Peer of the Gods who rule the skies ? 
From him no harsh or bitte^ word 
To pain one creature have T heard. 

And how can I my son address, 

For thee, with words of bitterness ? 

Have mercy, Queen : some pity show 
To see my tears of anguish flow, 

And listen to my mournful cry, 

A poor old man who soon must die. 
Whate’er this sea-girt land can boast 
Of rich and rare from coast to coast, 

To thee, my Queen, I give it all : 

But O, thy deadly words recall : 

O see, my suppliant hands entreat, 

Again my lips are on th^ feet ; 

Save Rama, save my darling child. 

Nor kill me with this sin defiled.’ 

He grovelled on the ground, and lay 
To burning grief a senseless prey. 

And ever and anon, assailed • 

By floods of woe he wept and wailed, 
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Striving vvitii pager speed to gain 
Tlie margent of his sea of pain. 

With fiercer words slie fiercer yet 
The hapless father’s pleading met : 

‘ 0 Monafch, if thy soul repent 
Thy promise and thy free consent, 

How W'ilt thou in the world maintain 
*rhy fame for truth unsmirched with stain ? 

When gathered kings with thee converse^ 

And bid thee all the tale rehearse, 

W^at wilt thou say, O truthful King, 

In answer to their tfuestioning ? 

‘ She to whose love mj’ life I owe. < 

Who saved me smitten by the foe, 

Kaikeyi, for her tender care. 

Was cheate4 of the oath I sware.’ 

Thus wilt thou answer, and forsworn 
Wilt diuw on thee the princes’, scorn. 

Learn from that tale, the Hawk and Hove,' 

How strong for truth was Saivya’s love, 
pledged by his word the monarch gave 
His flesh the suppliant bird to save. 

So King Alarka gave his eyes, 

And gained a mansion in the skies. 

The Sea himself his promise keeps. 

And ne’er beyond his limit sweeps. 

My deeds of old again recjill. 

Nor let thy bond dishonour^ Vail. 

The rights of truth thou wouldst forget. 

Thy Rama on the throne to set. 

And let thy days in pleasure glide, 

Fond King, Kausalya by thy side. 

1 »■ 

' This story is told in the Mababharat. A free version of it may fee 
found in Scenes from the Rdmuyan, £tc. 
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Now call it by what name thou wilt. 
Justice, injustice, virtue, guilt, 

Thy word and oath remain the same. 
And thou must yield what thus I claim. 
If Rama be anointed, I 
This very day will surelj- die, 

Before thy face will poison drink, 

And lifeless at thy feet will sink. 

Yea, better far to die than stay 
Alive to see one .sinarle da\' 

The crowds before Kau^alya stand 
And hail her queen witli reverent hand. 
Now by my son, myself, 1 swear. 

No gift, 0*0 promise whatsoe’er 
My steadfast soul shall now content. 

But only Rama’s banishment.' 

So far she spake by rage impelled. 

And then the queen deep silence held 
He heard her speech full fraught with ill, 
But spoke no word 'uewildere I still, 
Gazed on his love once held so dear 
Who spoke unlovely rede to hear ; 

Then as he slowly poiidore'i o’er 
The queen's resolve and oath she swore, 
Once sighing forth. Ah Rama ! he 
Fell prone as falls a smitten tree. 

His senses lost like one insane, 

Faint as a sick man wealrvwith pain. 

Or like a wounded snake dismayed. 

So lay the king whom earth obeyed. 
Long burning sighs he slowly heaved. 

As, conquered by his woe, he grieve!. 
And thus with tears and sobs betweetr 
His sad faint words addressed the queen 
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‘ By whom, Kaikeyi, wast thou taught 
This flattering hope with ruin fraught ? 
Have goblins seized thy soul, O dame. 

Who thus canst speak and feel no shame ? 
Thy mind with sin is sicklied o’er. 

From thy first youth ne’er seen before. 

A good and loving wife wast thou, 

JBut all, alas ! is altered now. 

What terror can have seized th}' breast 
To make thee frame this dire request, 

Tl^t Bharat o’er the land may reign, 

And Rama in the woods remain ? 

Turn from thine evil ways, O turn. 

And thy perfidious counsel spurn. 

If thou would fain a favour do 
To people, lord, and Bharat too. 

O wicked traitress, fierce and vile, 

Who loyest deeds of sin and guile. 

What crime or grievance dost thou see. 
What fault in Rama or in me 1 
Thy son will ne’er the throne accept 
ff Rama from his rights be kept. 

For Bharat’s heart more firmly yet 
Than Rama’s is on justice set. 

How shall I say. Go forth, and brook 
Upon my Rama’s face to look. 

See his pale cheek and ashy lips 
Dimmed like the moon in sad., eclipse ? 
How see the plan so well prepared 
When prudent friends my counsels shared, 
All ruined, like a host laid low 
Beneath some foeman’s murderous blow ? 
Whfjt will these gathered princes say, 
From regions near and far away i 
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‘ O’erlong endures the monarch’s reign, 
For now he is a child again.’ 

When many a good and holy sage 
In Scripture versed, revered for age. 
Shall ask for Rama, what shall I 
Unhappy, what shall I reply? 

‘By Queen Kaikeyi long distressed 
I drove him forth and dispossessed.’ 
Although herein the truth. I speak, 
They all will hold me false and weak. 
What will KauSalya say when she 
Demands her son exiled by me? 

Alas ! what answer shall I frame, 

Or how Console the injured dame? 

She like a slave on me attends, 

And with a si.ster’s care she* blends 
A mother’s love, a wife’s, a friend’s. 

In spite of all her tender care, 

Her noble son, her face most fair. 
Another queen I could prefer 
And for thy sake neglected her. 

But now, O Queen, my heart is grieved 
For love and care by thee received, 
.E’en as the sickening wretch repents 
His dainty meal and condiments. 

And how will Queen Sumitra trust 
The husband whom she finds unjust. 
Seeing my Rama driven^hence 
Dishonoured, and for no offence ? 

Ah ! the Videhan bride will hear 
A double woe, a double fear. 

Two whelming sorrows at one breath. 
Her lord’s disgrace, his father’s deatlj. 
Mine aged bosom she will wring 
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And kill me with her sorrowing, 

Sad as a fair nymph left to weep 
Deserted on Himalaya’s steep. 

For short will be my days, 1 ween. 

When I wdth mournful eves have seen 

C 

My Rama wandering forth alone 
And heard dear Sita sob and moan. 

4,h me ! my fond belief 1 rue, 

Vile traitress, loved as good and true, 

As one who in bis thirat has quaffed, 
Heoeived by looks, a deadly draught. 

Ah I thou hast slain me, murderess, while 
Soothing nijj soul with words of guile. 

As tlie wild hunter kills the deer 
laired from the brake his song* to hear. 
Soon every honest tongue will fling 
Reproach on the dishonest king ; 

'J'he people’s scorn in every street 
The seller of his child will meet, 

And such dishonour will he mine 
As whelms a Brdhman drunk with wine. 
AIi me, for my unhappy fate, 

Compelled thy words to tolerate ! 

Such woe is sent to scourge a crime 
Committed in some distant time. 

For many a day with sinful care 
I cherished thee, thou sin and snare. 

Kept thee, unwitting, like a ford 
Destined to bind its hapless lord. 

Mine hours of ease 1 spent with thee, 

Nor deemed my love my death would he. 
While like a heedless child I played. 

On a black snake .my hand I laid 
A cry from. every mouth will burst 
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And all the world will hold me curst, 
Because I saw my high-souled son 
Unkinged, unfathered, and undone : 

‘ The king by power of love beguiled 
Is weaker than a foolish child, 

His own beloved son to make 
An exile for a woman’s sake. 

By chaste and holy vows restrained. 

By reverend teachers duly trained. 

When he his virtue’s fruit should taste 
He falls by sin and woe disgraced.’ 

Two words will all his answer be 
When I pronounce the stern decree, 

‘ Hence, ’Rama, to the woods away,’ 

All he will say is, I obey. 

O, if he would my will withstand 
When banished from his home and land, • 
This were a comfort in my woe ; 

But he will ne’er do this, I know. 

My Rama to the forest fled, 

And curses thick upon my head. 

Grim Death will bear me hence away, 

His world-abominated prey. 

When I am gone and Rama too, 

How wilt thou those I love pursue ? 

What vengeful sin will be designed 
Against the queens I leave behind ? 

When thou hast slain h^r son and me 
KauSalya soon will follow : she 
Will sink beneath her sorrows’ weight. 

And die like me disconsolate. 

Exult, Kaikeyi, in thy pride. 

And let thy heart be gratified, ^ 

When thou my queens and me hast hurled, 
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Anil children, to the under world. 

Soon wilt thou rule as empress o’er 
My noble house unvext before. 

But then to wild confusion left. 

Of Rama and of me bereft. 

If Bharat to thy plan consent 
And long for Rama’s banishment, 

Ke’er let his hands presume to pay 
The funeral honours to my clay. 

Vile foe, thou cause of all mine ill, 
Obtein at last thy cursed will. 

A widow soon shalt thou enjoy 
The sweets of empire with thy boy. 

O Princess, sure some evil fate 
First brought thee here to devastate, 

In whom the night of ruin fies 
Veiled in a consort’s fair disguise. 

The scorp of all and deepest shame 
Will long pursue my hated name, 

And dire disgrace on me will press, 
Misled by thee to wickedness. 

How shall my Rama, whom, before. 

His elephant or chariot bore. 

Now with his feet, a wanderer, tread 
The forest wilds around him spread 1 
How shall my son, to please whose taste, 
The deftest cooks, with earrings graced, 
With rivalry and jealous cai^ ^ 

The dainty meal and cates prepare — 
How shMl he now his life sustain 
With acid fruit and woodland grain i 
He spends his time unvext by cares. 
And yobes of precious texture wears ; 
How shall he, with one garment round 
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His limbs recline upon the ground ? 

Whose was this plan, this cruel thouglrt 
Unheard till now, with ruin fraught, 

'J’o make thy son Ayodhya’s king. 

And send my Rama wandering ? ^ 

Shame, shame on women ! Vile, untrue, 

Their selfi,sh ends they still puisne. 

Not all of womankind I mean. 

But more than all this wicked queen. 

0 worthless, cruel, selfish dame, 

I brought thee home, my plague and woe. 
What fault in me hast thou to blame. 

Or in my son who loves thee so ? 

Fond wives may from their husbands flee. 
And fathers may thhir sons desert, 

But all the world would rave to see 
My Rama touched with deadly hurt.* 

1 joy his very step to hear, , 

As though his godlike form I viewed ;• 

And when I see my Rama near 
I feel my youth again renewed. 

There might be life without the sun. 

Yea, e’en if Indra sent no rain. 

But, were my Rama banished, none 
Would, so I think, alive remain. 

A foe that longs my life to take, 

I brought thee here my death to be> 
Caressed thee long, a weaomed snake. 

And through my folly die. Ah me ’ 

Rama and me and Lakshman slay. 

And then with Bharat rule the state i 
So bring the kingdom to decay, 

And fawn on those thy lord wh» hate. 
Blotter of woe, for evil bred. 
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For such a speech why do not all 
Thy teeth from out thy wicked head 
Split in a thousand pieces fall ? 

My Rama’s words are ever kind. 

He knows not how to speak in ire : 

Then how canst thou presume to find 
A fault in him whom all admire 1 
^Yield to despair, go mad, or die. 

Or sink within the rifted earth ; 

Thy fell request will I deny, 
viThou shamer of thy royal birth. 

Thy longer life I scarce can bear, 

Thou ruin of my home and race. 

Who wouldst my heart and heartstrings tear, 

Keen as a razor, false and base. 

My life is gone, why spealc of joy ? 

For whaf, without my son, were sweet? 

Spare,, lady, him thou canst destroy ; 

I pray thee as I touch thy feet.’ 

He fell and wept with wild complaint. 

Heart-struck by her presumptuous speech. 

But could not touch, so weak and faint, 

The cruel feet he strove to reach. 
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CAPUT XXXVII. 

UMAE MAGNANIMITAS. 

Vix finite istius sermone, ambo juvenes fortes Ra- 
ghuides et Laxmanus, narrationem cum plausu excipien- 
tes, vatum principem compellarunt : Narrata nobis est a 
te, Brachmana, sanctissima rerum divinarum memoria ; 
nunc e^ponere velis de filia montium regis natu 
maiore : quam ob caus9.m mundi lustratrix ilia tres 
tramites fluctibus proiuat >Quaenam opera, vir sancte, 
eadem in tribus mundis perfecerit? ITalia dicente 
Cacutsthide, Visv&mitras religiosissimus in anachore- 
tarum coetu totam narrationem a principle expli- 
cuit. Olim, mi Rama, inquit, post nuptias factas sanc- 
tus Caerulicervicus et Uma dea aemulatione mutua ad 
concubitum se converterunt. Dum sellers Caerulicer- 
vicus, numen potentissmum, in Deae sinu delectabatur, 
centum anni divini elapsi sunt. In tali cupidinia cer- 
tamine neuter conjugum vinci semet passus est, nec 
vero etiam diva progeniem inde cmcepit, O R^ma, hos- 
tium domitor. Tunc Superi turbati, Magno Parente 
duce, aecum reputabant: Quae hie generator proles, 
quis earn sustinere poterit? Omnes igitur adierunt 
deum, qui juvencum in vexillo geatat, et .. /."iliter 
adorantes magnanimum Caerulicervicum his verbis 
allocuti sunt : Divum Dive, fauste, qui omnium animan- 
tium salute gaudes ! Super&m supplication! propitium 
esse te decet. Non tolerare poterunt mundi semibis tui 
progeniem, Caelitum praestantissime : sanctis votis ad- 
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pti'ictiis cum conjuge tua Diva castimonias exerce. Tri- 
plicis mundi servandi studio motus, vigorem masculum 
tuum ipso vigore cohibe. Sospita hancce animantiuni 
universitatem ; noli naturae vastitatem efficere. Audito 
Superuin ^ermone potentissimus mundi dominus, hac 
voce : Fiat ! prolata, iis annuit, ac porro ita loqui ordi- 
tur : Cohibebo equidem conjunctim cum Uma vigorem 
menm masculum ipso vigore. Turn Caelites, turn terra, 
placida quiete fruantur. Sed dicant mihi Superum pri- 
mores, semen meum, vigoris plenissimum, quod e sede 
sua escitatum est, quis hoc sustinebit \ Ita interrogati 
Superi responderunt deo juvencum in vexillo gestanti; 
Quod semen hodie tibi excitatum est, id tellus sustinebit. 
His dictis admonitus Caelitum princeps vigorem suum 
masculum in terrae solum effudit ; quo tellus cum mon- 
tibus silvisque plane penetrata est. Tunc Superi denuo 
hunc in raodum Ignem adhortari : Aggredere tu cum 
Aere coBSOciatus mirificum Rudri semen. Ambobus 
hisce de'Am iussa alacriter exsequentibus, id ab Igne 
rursus penetratum est ; inde exstitit mons Candidus, 
ne^ non divina silva arundinea ; flammae solisque iubar 
referens, ubi natus est strenuissimus C&rticeius, ex igne 
ortus. Deinde Superi pariterque Sapientum coetus turn 
Umam turn Sivam magnopere venerati sunt summo 
gaudio affecti. At mentis nata Caelites intuens, oculos 
prae ira rubore sufFusa, indignabunda diras omnibus 
imprecari ; Quoniam ego, probs desiderio congressa cum 
marito, impedita sum a vobisj wjstrae quoque uxores ab 
hoc inde die steriles sunto. His dictis quum superos omnes 
obiurgasset, tellurem quoque detestata est : “0 Terra, 
tu varias conditiones patieris, multorumque uxor eri.s ; 
ac mea indignatione contaminata laetitiam filiorimi par- 
tu noB es adeptuiti ; maligna, quae mibi prolem mas- 
culam invidisti.” Tunc deorum princeps fSiiv.a) quunv 
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SujDeros pudore confusos videret, accinxit se ad proficis- 
cendum versus plagam coeli a Varuno custoditam. Ibi 
dominus potentissimus, consociatus cum Diva, ad latus 
septentrionale mentis in excelso Himavantis vertice 
castimoniis sese dicavit. Ita tibi exposui narrationem 
de dea Montigena, 0 Rama ; nunc tu cum Laxmano 
Gangae originem quoque a me traditam accipe. 
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CAPUT XXXVIII. 

* CARTICEII GENERATIO. 

Dum deorum princeps Trioculus castimonias exerce- 
bat, Caelites, exercitus sui ducem desiderantes. Magnum 
Parentem adierunt, et supplicum habitu, uno ore, cum 
ducibus suis, Indra atque Igue, alraum rerum Paren- 

Sr 

tem faustis hisce verbis afEiti sunt : Qui nostri exercitus 
dux olim a te, venerande, nobis datus fuerat, is ad ex- 
iraias castimonias exercendas cum Uma secessifc. Quid 
interim faciendum sit salutis apimantium gratia, moder- 
are tu, utpote moderaminis goarus ; tu ultimum nobis es 
perfugium. I/itellecto deorum sermone Magnus mundi 
uuiversi Parens, placidis dictis consolatus Caelites, haec 
respondif: Quod a dea Montigena dictum est, vos ex 
uxoribas vestris prolem non esse generaturos, id effatum 
fatale, ne dubitetis, irritum fieri nequit. Sed adest, 
ecce ! Ganga aethera perambulans, ex qua Ignis, qui 
sacris vescitur, generabit exercitus deorum ducem, hos- 
tium doraitorem. Natu maior montium regis filia hunc 
filium fovebit, neque dubitandum est, hoc magnopere ab 
Uma probatum iri. Quo sermone audito Superi, optati 
compotes, venerabundi Magnum Parentem adorarunt. 
Cuncti igitur profecti ad Montem Cailasum metallis gem- 
maturn, Igni mandarunt, ut filium generandum curaret 
“ Tu, qui sacris vesci soles, bocce deorum negotium per- 
ficiendum suscipe. Emitte semen potentissimum in mentis 
filiam Gangam.” Ignis Superis opem suam pollicitus, 
Gangam adiit, et, Concipe foetum ex me. Diva ! inquit • 
quandbquidem SupWis ita placet. Quibus dictis auditis 
ilia formam aetheriam assumpsit, et undanm aestu-^ 
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antium ambagibus eius im'petmn elusit. Ignis autem 
visa nymphae superbia, quoquo versus sese dilatavit, et 
undique earn irroravit. Quum omnes Gangae torrentes 
ab eo oppleti essent, divinoriim sacrorum antistitem 
( Ignem ) ea protinus affatur : Non sufScio,^Dive, toler- 
ando vigori tuo masculo, nimis vebementi ; uror flam- 
mis hisce, et plane animi angor. Tunc Ignis, qui omni- 
um deorum sacris vescitur, Gangae respondit : Hiq ad 
Himavantis radices hicce foetus deponatur. Ilia, Ignis 
dicto intellecto, foetum splendidissimum, semen mirabile, 
torrentibus suis eflFudit. Quod ex ilia effluxerat purum, 
micans sicut arena Jambunadi fluvii,' quum primum 
terram contigit, in aurum mutatum est. Ex acritudine 
porro aes ac metaUum ferrugineum nascebatur ; quae 
hisce sordes inerant, eae'in stannum et plumbum con- 
vertebantur. Vix autem eiecto foetu, radiis eius illumi- 
natum totum istud nemus monte cinctum aureum est 
factum. Aurum purum pulcro colore effulsit, ,ex Ignis 
vigore natum, quasi corporea Ignis forma, Jatarupa 
ab eo inde tempore dictum, 0 Raghuide. Deinde pue- 
rum conspicati Ventorum greges Indra duce, ut lac ei 
suppeditarent, Critticas arcessivere, nutrices eius 
faturas. Hae, consilio capto, postquam egregiam sibi 
conditionem pepigerant, ut ipsarum in commune filius 
diceretur, vix nato lac praebuere. Dii universi, illis 
assentientes, Ne dubitetis ! inquiunt ; puer hie per tri- 
plicem mundum Cartiiceii nomine celebrabitur, quasi 
Critticarum filius. Qnocum sermone audito, nutrices 
foetum abortu ex utero elapsum abluerunt summa cum 
venustate ignis instar radiantem. Superi vero, quoni- 
am abortu ex utero elapsus fuerat, Cacutsthide, Scandcm 
quoque dixere Carticeium, validis lacertis praeditum 

' Est fluvius aurifer, ex monte MerA, quern fabulabantur, seaturiens, 
unde unum e multis auii D' miuibus deducitur. 
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flammaeque sitnilem. Praesto deinde fuit lac praestaO' 
tissimum sex Critticarum, quem laticem ex mammis 
enatum puer sex ora gerens imbibit. Quo lacte hausto 
is uno die iuveniliter protinus adolevit, et bellica fortitu- 
dine sua Ditidarum agmina devicit. Hunc splendi- 
dissimum Immortales universi, Igne duce congregati, 
coelestis exercitus imperatorem aqua lustrali inaugura- 
ruqt. Sic tibi, mi Rama, nymphae Gangae propagi- 
nem declaravi, nec nou felicem sanctamque Cumari ori- 
ginera.’ 

* H^lad difficilis est ad divinandum allegoria quae hisce fabulis 
Kubest. Deus Martins Sivae filius fertur, numinis ptjtentssimi, a cuiua 
nutu hominum fata alternaeque vitae et mortis vices pendent. Idem 
tamen ignis ope in lucem prodit, quia acerrimo turn anim^rum, turn 
corporum impetu bella geniutur. Simul cum eo gignimtur metalla 
aes, ferrum, reliqua, e quibus similiter ignis ope fusis et excoctis tela et 
arma, loricae, scuta, galeae, procuduntm*. Gangis nympha deponit 
hacc raetalU in moutium sinu, quia in iis plerumque eorum venae re- 
poriuntur. Sex Critticae sunt totidem Pleiadum steilae, septimam 
enim Indi non curant. Pingitur autem hoc sidus apud eosdem sub 
specie novaculae (Sanscrit^ KriUika)^ et inter domes lunares tertium 
locum occupat. Cf. As. Res. II , p. 293. Critticae significant igitur teia 
vain generis, ad pungeudum ant secandum apta: sagittas, gladios, acina^ 
res, jacula, hastas, secures. Lac, quod hae uutrices puero martio 
pra<5beut, est sanguis e vulneribus effusus, quo bellum magis rnagis^ 
que crudescit. Similis est fabula de Hercule, cui luno, ignara quis 
pueri pater esset, mammam praebuerat, unde is subito ex infante in 
adolcscentem excrevit ; quam fabulam paterae Tuscae elegantissime 
incisam vidimn-s. 
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CAPUT XLVI. 

FOETUS DITIDIS BIFFISSUS: 

Sloka 16. 

Saec effata diva, sole circa medium coelnm versante, 
sorano abrepta est, atque inter dormiendum pedes in 
statione capitis posuit. Quam quum ita polttitam 
videret Indras, pedibus in capitis statione positis capillos 
contingejpitem, in risum gaudiumqiie effusus est. Pene- 
travit itaque urbium eversor, sollertia eminens, per cor- 
poris foramen in eius uteriyn, foetumque septies discidit. 
At foetus dum centuplici fulminis acie ^ diffindebatur, 
clara voce eiulavit, quo facto Ditis expergefacta est. 
Indras vero, Noli eiulare ! inquit, foetum incrcpans, ac 
viribus pollens quamvis eiulantem diffidit. Ditis contra 
Parce huic ! parce, obsecro ! clamabat. Tunc Indras, 
venerandae matris vocera reformidans, exsiluit ; manibys- 
que, quibus fulmen tenebat, suppliciter protensis, hunc 
in modum Ditim compellavit: Contaminata obdormivisti, 
0 Diva, pedibus capillos contingens ; , banc occasionem 
nactus septies discidi istum, qui Indrae interfector futur- 
us erat, cuius facinoris te mihi veuiam dare aequum est. 
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CAPUT XIIX. 

♦ ' 

AHALYAE LIBERATIO A DIRI^. 

At Sacras spado factus deos Igne duce congregatos, 
turn agmen Sapientum, coelitumque Praecones, oculia 
prae pavore deiectis ita alloquitur: Equidem, dum Gau- 
tami'magnanimi sanctimoniam impedire studeo, iram 
eius concitando vestrum re vera, Superi, negotium peregi. 
Spado factus sum ab irato, ilia quoque {uocor mus ) est 
deformata ; attamen eripui ipsi castimoniarum fructum 
vehementi, quam effudit, dirarum imprecatione. Quam- 
obrem aequun? est ut vos omnes, Superflm principes, cum 
Sapientum agmine Praeconibusque, me vestri commodi 
gratia dmasculatum denuo masculum reddatis. Ser- 
mone dei Sacrifici audito Superi, Ignem ducem secuti, 
cum Ventorum cohorte Peogenitobes divinos adeuntes, 
uno ore talia protulere : Aliquando speculatus anacho- 
retae uxorem deus Sacrificus libidinis impotens earn 
vitiavit : quapropter vatis diris illico spado est factus. 
Nunc divis ille succenset Coelitum princeps, urbium 
eversor. En ! aries hicce coleatus est, Sacrus vero coleis 
privatus. Ereptos igitur arieti coleos Sacro sine mora 
tradite ; quo facto aries castratus in summis deliciis 
vobis erit, et quicumque honiines vos recreandi gratia 
talem arietem vobis efferent, his vosmet praemia perennia 
ac praeclara concedetis. Audito Ignis sermone, Pro- 
genitores congressi arietis coleos comparatos deo mille 
oculis praedito accommodarunt. Ab eo inde tempore, 
Cacutsthide, Progenitores, quandocunque conveniunt, 
arietum castratorum came vescuntur, quorum coleis 
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ilium redintegraverant. ludras autem, Gautami mag- 
nanimi potentia ac sanctitate perculsus, ab eo inde tem- 
pore coleis arietis usus est. Adi ergo, inclyte Raghuide, 
secessum viri religiosi ; exsolve diris praeclaram illam 
Abalyam, divina forma praeditam. ^ 
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SECTION XIIL 

Afterwards Rishya-shringa said again to the King^ 
“ I will perform another sacrificial act to secure thee a 
son.’*^ Then the son of V'ibhandwka, of subdued pas- 
sions, seeking the happiness of the king, proceeded to 
perform the sacrifice for the accomplishment of his 
wishes. Hither were previously collected the gods, 
with the Gitndhurvffls, the,Siddhas and the sages, for 
the sake ef receiving their respective shares, Brwhma 
too, the sovereign of the gods, with Sthanoo, and Naraya- 
na, chief of beings and the four supporters of the uni- 
verse, and the divine mothers of all the celestials, met 
together there. To the Hshwo-medha, the great sa- 
crifice of the magnanimous monarch, came also Jndra 
the glorious one, surrounded by the Mwroots. Rfshyci- 
shringa then supplicated the gods assembled for their 
share of the sacrifice (saying), “ This devout king Dwsha- 
rutha, who, through the desire of offspring, confiding in 
you, has performed sacred austerities, and who has 
offered to you the sacrifice called f/shwa-medha, is 
about to perform another "sacrifice for the sake of 
obtaining sons. To him thus desirous ot offspring be 
pleased to grant the blessing : I supplicate you all with 
joined hands. May he have four sons, renowned 
through the imiverse.” The gods replied to the sage’s 
son supplicating with joined hands, “ Be it so : thou, O 
brahman, art ever to be regarded by us. as the king is 
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in a peculiar manner. The lord of men by this sacrifice 
shall obtain the great object of his desires. Having 
thus said, the gods preceded by indict, disappeared. 

They all then having seen that (sacrifice) performed 
by the great sage according to the ordinanje went to 
Prwjapttti the lord of mankind, and with joined hands 
addressed Brahma the giver of blessings, “ O Brwhma, 
the Rotkshus Ravntna by name, to whom a blessing was 
awarded by thee, through pride troubleth all of us the 
gods, and even the great sages, who perpetually practise 
sacred austerities. We, O glorious one, regardin*' the 
promise formerly granted by thy kindness that he 
should be invulnerable to the gods, the Danuvas and 
the Yukshas have born (sic) all (his oppression) ; this 
lord of Rakshtts therefore distresses the universe ; and, 
inflated by this promise unjustly vexes the divine 
sages, the Yitkshas, and Gttndhicrvas, the Hsooras, and 
men : where RavMna remains there the sun loses his 
force, the winds through fear of him do not blow ; the 
fire ceases to bum ; the rolling ocean, seeing him, ceases 
to move its waves. Vishrwvana, distressed by his power 
has abandoned Lwnka and fled. O divine one save us 
from Ravwna, who fills the world with noise and tumult. 
O giver of desired things, be pleased to contrive a way 
for his destruction.” 

Brwhma thus informed by the devas, reflecting, re- 
plied, Oh ! I have devised the method for slaying this 
outrageous tyrant. Upon* his requesting, “ May I be 
invulnerable to the divine sages, the Gwndhitrvas, the 
Yrikshas, the Rakshwses, and the serpents,” I replied 
“ Be it so.” This Rakshrts, through contempt, said no- 
thing respecting man ; therefore this wicked one shall be 
destroyed by man. ^The gods, preceded by Shukrc;, hear- 
ing these words spoken by Brithma, were filled with joy. 
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At this time Vishnoo the glorious, the lord of the 
world, arrayed in yellow, with hand ornaments of glow- 
ing gold, riding on Vinrtteya, as the sun on a cloud, 
arrived with his conch, his discus, and his club in his 
hand. Being adored by the excellent celestials, and 
^ welcomed "by Brwhma, he drew near end stood before 
him. All the gods then addressed Vishnoo, “ O Mm- 
dhoo-soodiinct, thou art able to abolish the distress of 
the distressed. We intreat thee, be our sanctuary, O 
f/chyoota.” Vishnoo replied, “Say, what shah. I do?” 
The ^celestials hearing these his words added further, 
“ The virtuous, the encourager of excellence, eminent for 
truth, the firm observer of his vows, being childless, is 
performing an Ushwa-medha for the purpose 61 obtain- 
ing offspring. For the sake of. the good of the universe, 
we intreat thee, 0 V'ishnoo,'to become his son. Divid- 
ing thyself into four parts, in the wombs of his three 
consorts ^equal to PLuvi, Shree, and Keertee, assume the 
sonship of king Dusha-ratha, the lord of Z7yodhya, emi- 
nent in the knowledge of duty, generous and illustrious, 
as the great sages. Thus becoming man, O Vishnoo, 
conquer in battle Ravwna, the terror of the universe, 
t who is invulnerable to the gods. This ignorant Kak- 
shws Ravuna, by the exertion of his power, afflicts the 
gods, the Grtndhurvas, the Siddhas, and the most ex- 
cellent sages ; these sages, the Gwndhwrvas, and the 
fTpsaras, sporting in the forest Nwndttna have been 
destroyed by that furious one. ^ We, with the sages, are 
come to thee seeking his destruction. The Siddhcts, the 
GfwndhMrvas, and the Ytikshas betake themselves to 
thee, thou art our only refuge ; O Deva, afflicter of en- 
emies, regard the world of men, and destroy the enemy 
of the gods.” , 

Vishnoo, the sovereign of the ^ds, the chief of the 
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celestials, adored by all beings, being thus supplicated, 
replied to all the assembled gods (standing) before 
Erwhma, “ Abandon fear ; peace be with you ; for your 
benefit having killed Ravttna the cruel, destructively 
active, the cause of fear to the divine sages, together 
with all his posterity, his courtiers and counsellors, and 
his relations, and friends, protecting the earth, I will 
remain incarnate among men for the space of elert^en 
thousand years.” 

Having given this promise to the gods, the divine 
V-ishnoo, ardent in the work, sought a birth-place among 
men. Dividing himself into four parts, be whose eyes 
resemble.the lotos and the pttlasa, the lotos petal-eyed, 
chose for his father D^sha-ratha the sovereign of men. 
The divine sages then with ^he Gttndhurvos, the Eood- 
rds, and the (different sorts of) U psarcjp, in the most 
excellent strains, praised the destroyer of Mwdhoo, (say- 
ing) “Root up Ravttna, of fervid energy, the devastator, 
the enemy of /ndra swollen with pride. Destroy him, 
who causes universal lamentation, the annoyer of the 
holy ascetics, terrible, the terror of the devout Tttptte- 
wees. Having destroyed Ravttna, tremendously power- 
ful, who causes universal weeping, together with his 
army and friends, dismissing all sorrow, return to hea- 
ven, the place free from stain and sin, and protected by 
the sovereign of the celestial powers.” 

Thus far the Section, containing the plan for the death 
of Ravwnct. * 


Carey and Marshman. 



CAPUT XIV. 


RATIO NECANDI RAVANAE EXCOQITATA, 

Prudens ille, voluminum sacrorum gnarus, responsuni 
quod dederat aliquamdiu meditatus, mente ad se revo- 
cata regeni denuo est efiatus : Parabo tibi aliud sacrum, 
geuiiale, prolis masculae adipiscendae gratia, cum car- 
minibus in Atharvanis exordio expressis rite peragen- 
dum. Turn coepit modestus Vibbandaci filius, regis 
commodis intentus, parare sacrum, quo eius desiderium 
expleret. lam antea eo conveberant, ut suam quisque 
portionem acciperent, Di cum fidicinum coelestium cho- 
ris, Beatique* cum Sapientibus Brachman Superdm 
regnator, Sthanus, nee non augustus Nariyanus, Indras- 
que almus, coram visendus Ventorum cohorte circumda- 
tus, in magno isto sacrificio equino regis magnanimi. 
Ibidem vates ille deos, qui portiones suas accipiendi 
gratia advenerant, apprecatus, En ! inquit, bicce rex 
Dasarathus filiorum desiderio castimoniis adstrictus, fidei 
plenus, vestrum numen adoravit sacrificio equino. Nunc 
iterum accingit se ad aliud sacrum peragendum : quam- 
obrem aequum est, ut filios cupienti vos faveatis. Ille 
ego, qui manus supplices tendo, vos universes pro eo 
apprecor : nascantur ei filii.qgatuor, fama per triplicem 
mundum clari. Divi supplicem vatis filium invicem 
affari ; Fiat quod petis ! Tu nobis, vir sancte, imprimis 
es venerandus, nec minus rex ille ; compos fiet voti sui 
egregii hominum princeps. Ita locuti Di, Indra duce, 
ex oculis evanuerijnt. 

Superi veto, legitime in concilio congregati, Brach- 
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MANEM mundi creatorem his verbis compellarunt : Tuo 
munere auctus, O Brachman ! gigas nomine RS,vanas, 
prae superbia nos omnes vexat, pariterque Sapientes 
castimoniis gaudeates. A te propitio- olim ex voto ei 
hoc munus concessum fuit, ut ne a diis, Danuidis, Ge- 
niisve neeari posset. Nos, oi’aculum tuum reveriti, 
facinora eius qualiacunque toleramus. At ille gigan- 
tum tyrannus ternos mundos gravibus iniuriis vexat. 
Deos, Sapientes, Genios, Fidicines coelestes, Titanes, 
mortales denique, exsuperat ille aegre cohibendus, tuo- 
que munere demens. Non ibi calet sol, neque yentus 
prae timore spirat, nec flagrat ignis, ubi Ravanas versa- 
tur. Ipse oceanus, vagis fluctibus redimitus, isto viso 
stat imfhotus ; eiectus fuit e sede sua Cuverus, huius 
robore vexatus. Ergo ingens nobis periculum imminet 
ab hoc gigante visu horribili ; tuum est, alme Parens ! 
auxilium parare, quo hie deleatur. Ita admonitus ille a 
diis universis, paulisper meditatus, Ehem ! iiiquit, hancce 
inveni rationem nefarium istum necandi. Petierat is a 
me, ut a Gandharvis, a Geniis, a Divis, Danuibus Gigan- 
tibusque neeari non posset, et me annuente voto suo 
potitus est. Prae contemptu vero monstrum illud'ho- 
mines non commeraoravit : ideo ab homine est necan- 
dus ; nullum aliud exstat leti genus, quod ei sit fatale. 
Postquam audiverant gratum hunc sermonem Bkach- 
MANis ore prolatum, Di cum duce suo Indra summopere 
gaudio erecti sunt. Eodem' temporis momento Vishnus 

istuc accessit, splendore insignis, concham, discum et 

• • 

clavum manibus gestans, croceo vestitu, mundi dominus ; 
vulturis Vinateii dorso, sieuti sol nimbo, vectus, armil- 
las ex auro candente gerens, salutatus a Superum 
primoribus. Quern laudibus celebratum reverenter 
Di universi compellarunt. Tu animantium afflictorum 
es vindex,^ Madhus interfector ! quamobrem nos* afflicti 
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te apprecamur. Sis praesidio nobis numine tuo incon- 
cusso. Dicite, iuquit Vishnus, quid pro nobis facere me 
oporteat. Audito eius sermone, Di hunc in modum re- 
spondent : Rex quidam, nomine Dasarathus, austeris 
castimoniis sese castigavit, litavit sacrificio equino, 
^ prolis cupiius et prole carens. Nostro hortatu tu, 
Vishnus, conditionem natorum eius subeas ; ex tribus eius 
uxoribus, Pudicitiae, Venustatis et Famae similibus, 
nasci velis, temetipsum quadrifariam dividens. Ibi tu 
in humanam naturam conversus Ravanam, gravissimam 
muncR pestem, diis insuperabilem, O Vishnus ! proelio 
* caede. Gigas ille vecors Ravanas Deos cum Fidicinum 
choris, Beatos et Sapientes praestantissimos vexat, 
audacia superbiens. Etenim ab hoc furioso Shpientes, 
Fidicines et nymphae, ludentea in Naudano viridario, 
sunt proculcati. Tu es nostrum omnium summa salus, 
divine bellator<! TJt deorum hostes extinguas, ad sor- 
tem humanam animum converte. Augustus ille NS,* 
rayanus, diis hunc in modum coram hortantibus, eosdem 
apto hoc sermone compellavit : Quare, quaeso, hac in 
re negotium vestrum a me potissimum, corporea specie 
palam facto, est peragendumi aut unde tantus vobis 
j terror fuit iniectus ? His verbis a Vishnu interrogati 
Di taUa proferre : Terror nobis instat, O Vishnus ! a 
Ravana mundi direptore ; a quo nos vindicare, corpore 
humano assumpto,.tuum est. Nemo alius coelicolarum 
praeter te hunc scelestum enecare potis est. Nimirum 
ille, O hostium domitor ! per diuturnum tempus sese 
excruciaverat severissima abstinentia, qua magnus 
hicce rerum Parens propitius ipsi redditus est. Itaque 
almus votorum sponsor olim ei concessit securitatem ab 
ommibus animantibus, hominibus tamen exceptis 
Hinc ilium, voti compotem, non aliunde quam ab ho- 
mine nccis pciiculu% urget ■ tu ergo, humanitate as- 
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sumpta eum interfice. Sic monitus Vishnus, SuperOm 
princeps, quern mundus universus adorat, magnum Pa- 
rentem ceterosque decs, in concilio congregates, recti auc- 
tores, affatur: Mittite timorem; bene vobis eveniat ! Ves- 
trae salutis gratia, postquam praelio necavei^ Kavanam 
cum filiis nepotibusque, cum amicis, ministris, cognatis 
sociisque, crudelem istum aegre cohibendum, qui divinis 
Sapientibus terrorem incutit, per decern millia aanor- 
um decies centenis additis, commorabor in mortalium 
sedibus, orbem terrarum imperio regens. Turn divini 
sapientes et Fidicines coniuncti cum Rudris nympba- 
rumque cboris celebravere Madbbs interfectorem bym- 
nis, quales sedem aetberiam decent. 

“ !^vanam ilium insolentem, acri impetu actum, su- 
perbia elatum, Superbm bostem, tumultus cientem, bono- 
rum piorumque pestem, bumanitate assumpta pessum- 
dare tuum est.” 


Scm-EGEL. 



CAPITOLO XIV. 


IL MEZZO' STABILITO PER UCCIDERE RAVANO. 

Ma Riscyasringo soggiunse poscia al re ; T’ apprestero 
io uiTaltro rito sautissimo, genitale, onde tu conseguisca 
la prole che tu brami. E in quel punto stesso il saggio 
figliulo di Vibhandaco, intento alia prosperita del re, 
pose inano al sacro rito per condurre ad efFetto il suo 
desiderio. Gia erano prima, per ricevere ciascuuo la sua 
parte, qui convenuti al gran sacrifizio del re magnanimo 
I’Asvamedha, i Devi coi Gandharvi, i Siddhi e i A^uni, 
Brahma Signor dei Suri, Sth^u e 1’ August© NdiAyana, 
i quattro custodji dell’ universo e le Madri degli Iddii, i 
Yacsi insieme cogli Dei, e il sovrano, venerando Indra, 
visibile, cilcondato dalla schiera dei Maruti. Quivi cosi 
parlb Riscyasringo agli Dei venuti a partecipare del sac- 
rifizio ; Questo e il re Dasaratha, che per desiderio di 
progenie gia s’ astrinse ad osservanze austere, e testb 
pieno di fede ha a voi, O eccelsi, sacrificato con un Asva- 
medba. Ora egli, sollecito d’ aver figli, si dispone ad 
adempiere un nuovo rito ; vogliate essere favorevole a 
lui che sospira progenie. Io alzo a voi supplici le mani, 
e voi tutti per lui imploro : nascano a lui quattro figli 
degni d’essere celebrati pei tre mondi. Risposero gli 
Dei al supplichevole figliuolo Gel Risci : Sia fatto do 
che chiedi ; a te ed al re parimente si debbe da noi, O 
Brahmano, sommo pregio ; conseguira il re per questo 
sacro rito il suo supremo desiderio. Cio detto disparve- 
ro i Numi preceduti da Indra. 

Poiclee videro gli'Dei compiersi debitamente dal gran 
Risci I’oblazione, venuti al cospetto di Brahma tacitor 
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del mondo, signor delle creature, cosi parlarono reverent! 
a lui dator di grazie : 0 Brahma, un Racsaso per nome 
EAvano, cui tn fosti largo del tuo favore, e per superbia 
infesto a noi tutti e ai grandi Saggi penitenti. Un di, 
O Nume augusto, tu propizio a lui gli accordasti il 
favore, ch’ egli bramava, di non poter essere ucciso dagli 
Dei, dai Danavi ne dai Yacsi : noi venerando i tuoi ora- 
coli, ogni cosa sopportiamo da costui. Quindi il signor 
dei Racsasi infesta con perpetue offese i tre mondi, i 
Devi, i Risci, i Yacsi ed i Gandharvi, gli Asuri e gli 
uomini : tutti egli opprime indegnamente inorgoglito pel 
tuo dono. Cola, dove si trova Ravano, pin non isfavilla 
per timore il sole, pin non spira il vento, pin non fiam- 
meggia it fuoco ; 1’ oceano stesso, cui fan corona i vasti 
flutf^ veggendo costui, • tutto si turba e si commuove. 
Stretto dalla forza di costui «e ridotto alio stremo dovette 
Vaisravano abbandonare LancA. Da questo RAvano, 
terror del mondo, tu ne proteggi, O almo Nume : degna, 
O dator d’ogni bene, trovar modo ad estirpar costui. 
Fatto di queste cose conscio dai Devi, stette alquanto 
meditando, poi rispose Brahma : Orsu ! e stabilito il 
modo onde distruggere questo iniquo. Egli a me chie?Se, 
ed io gliel concessi, di non poter essere ucciso dai Devi, 
dai Risci, dai Gandharvi, dai Yacsi, dai Racsasi ne dai 
Serpenti'; ma per disprezzo non fece menzione degli 
uomini quel-Racso ; or bene, sara quell’ empio ucciso da 
un uomo. Udite le fauste parole profferte da Brahma, 
furono per ogni parte lieti gli Iddii col loro duce Indra. 
In questo mezzo qui sopravvenne raggiaute d’immensa 
luce il venerando Visnu, pensato da Brahma nelF immor- 
tal sua mente, siccome atto ad estirpar colui ; Allora 
Brahma colla schiera de’ Celesti cosi parlo a Yisnu : Tu 
sei il conforto delle gente opprcsse, O distruttor di Mad- 
hu : noi quindi a te supplichiamo atfiitti : sia tu*nostro 
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sostegno, O Aciuto. Dite, loro rispose Visnu, quale cosa 
io debba far per voi ; e gli Dei, udite queste jKirole, cosi 
soggiunsero : XJn re per notne Dasaratha, giusto, virtuoso, 
veridico e pio, non ha progenie e la desidera: ei gi4 s' 
impose durissime penitenze, ed ora ha sacrificato eon 
un Asvameliha ; tu, per nostro consiglio, O Visnu, con- 
senti a divenir suo figlio : fatte di te quattro parti, ti 
manifesta, O invocato dalle genti, nel seno delle quattro 
sue 'consorti, simili alia venusta Dea. Cosi esortato 
dagli Dei quivi presenti, I’augusto NSriyana loro rispose 
queste opportune parole: Quale opra s’ha da me, 
fatto visibile nel mondo, a compiere per voi, O Devi ? e 
d’onde in voi cotal terrore ? Intese le parole di Visnu, 
cosi risposero gli Dei : II nostro terrore, O Visifu, nasce 
da un Racsaso per nome Ravano, spavento dell’ uni^so. 
Vestendo umano corpo, tu debbi esterminar costui. Nes- 
suno fra i Celefti, fuorchb tu solo, e valevole ad uccidere 
quell’ iniquo. Egli, O domator de’ tuoi nemici, sostenne 
per lungo*' tempo acerbissime maceraaioni : per esse fii 
di lui contento I’augusto sommo Genitore ; e un di gli 
accordo propizio la sicurezza da tutti gli esseri, eccettu- 
tine gli uomini. Per questo favore a lui concesso non 
ha egli a temere offesa da alcuna parte, fuorche dall' 
uomo, percid, assumendo la natura umana, costui tu 
uccidi. Egli, il peggior di tutti i Racsasi, insano per 
la forza che gli infonde il dono avuto, da travaglio ai 
Devi ed ai Gandharvi, ai Risci, ai Muni ed ai mortali. 
Egli, sicuro da morte pel favore ottenuto, e turbatore 
dei sacrifizj, nemico ed uccisdr ’^dei Brahmi, divoratore 
degli uomini, peste del mondo. Da lui furono assaliti 
re coi loro carri ed elefanti; altri percossi e fugati si 
dispersero per ogni dove. Da lui furono divorati Risci 
ed Apsarase: egli insomma oltracotato continuamente e 
quasi per iscberzo tfttti travaglia i sette mondi. Percid, 
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O tenibile ai nemici b stabilita la morte di costui per 
opra d’un uomo ; poicb’ egli un di per superbia del done 
tutti sprezzo gli uomini. Tu, O supremo fra i Numi, 
del, umanandoti, estirpare questo tremendo, superbo 
IlS,vano, oltracotato, a noi nemico, terrore e flagello dei 
penitenti. 


Gobbesio. 



De nouveau Rishya^ringa tint ce langage au Mon- 
arque^ “ Je vais cel^brer un autre sacrifice, afin que le 
ciel accorde a tes voeux les enfants que tu souhaites.” 
Cela dit, cherchant le bonheur du roi et pour I’accom- 
plissenjent de son desir, le fils puissant de Vibh^ndaka 
se mit a cdldbrer ce nouveau sacrifice. 

La, auparavant, etaient venus deja recevoir une part 
de r offrande les Dieux, accompagnes des Gandharyas, 
et les Siddhas avec les Mounis divins, Brahma, le mo- 
narque des Souras, 1’ immuabfe Siva, et 1’ auguste Nar^- 
yana, et les qua'lre gardiens vigilants du mondo, et les 
meres des, Immortels, et tous les Dieux, escortds des 
Yakshas, et le maitre Eminent du ciel, Indra, qui se 
manifestait aux yeux, environed par 1’ essaim des Mar- 
outes. Alors ce jeune anachorbte avait supplid tous les 
Dieux, que le ddsir dune part dans 1’ offrande avait 
conduits a 1’ a 9 wamedha, cette grande cdrdmonie do ce 
roi magnanime ; et, dans ce moment, V epoiix de kdntd 
les conjurait ainsi pour la seconds fois : “ Get homme 
en prih’es, c’est le roi Da^aratha, qui est privd de fils. 
II est rempli d’ une foi vive ; il s’est iuflige de pdnibles 
austdritds ; il vous a ddja ser.vij, divinitds augustes, le 
sacrifice d’un a 9 wa-mddha, et maintenant il s'dtudie 
encore a vous plaire avec ce nouveau sacrifice dans I’es- 
perance que vous lui donnerez les fils, oil tendent ses 
desirs. Versez done sur lui votre bienveillance et daig- 
nez sourire a son voe^u pour des fils. C’e.st pour lui que 
moi ici, les mains joiirte.s, je vou.s adiesse a tous me.s 
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supplications ; envoyez-lui quatre fils, qui soient vantds 
dans les trois mondes ! ” 

“ Oui ! repondirent les Dieux au fils suppliant du 
rishi ; tu mdrites que nous t’dcoutions avec faveur, toi, 
brahme saint, et tneme, en premier lieu, cq roi. Com- 
me recompense de ces diffdrents sacrifices, le monarque 
obtendra cet objet le plus cher de ses desirs.” 

Ayant aussi parld et vu que le grand saint avaif mis 
fin suivant les rites k son pieux sacrifice, les Dieux, 
Indra ^ leur t^te, s’dvanouissent dans le vide des airs et 
se rendent vers 1’ architecte des mondes, le souveraia 
des crdatures, le donateur des biens, vers Brahma enfin, 
auquel itous, les mains jointes, ils adressent les paroles 
suivantes : " O Brahma, _ un rakshasa, nommd Ravana, 
toui’ne au mal les graces, qu’il a revues de toi. Dans 
son orgueil, il nous opprime tous ; il oppfime avec nous 
les grands anchorhtes, qui se font un bonheur des macd- 
mtions ; car jadis, ayant su te plaire, 0 Bhafavat, il a 
re^u de toi ce don incomparable. “Oui, as-tu dit, ex- 
au 9 ant le voeu du mauvtiis Gdnie ; Dieu, Yaksha ou 
Ddmon ne pourra jamais causer ta mort!” Et ngus, 
par qui ta parole est respectde, nous avons tout sup- 
portd de ce roi des rakshasas, qui dcrase de sa tyrannie 
les trois mondes, ou il promene 1’ injure impundment. 
Enorgueilli^^ ce don victorieux, il opprime indigne- 
ment les Dieux, les rishis, les Yakshas, les Gandharvas, 
les Asouras et les enfants de Manou. ou se tient 
Ravana, la peur empdcBe’le soleil d’ dchauffer, le vent 
craint de souffler, et le feu n’ose flamboyer. A son 
aspect, la guirlande meme des grands flots tremble au 
sein de la mer. Accabld par sa vigueur indomptable, 
Kouvera defait lui a cddd Lanka. Sauve-nous done, 6 
toi, qui reposes dans le bonheur abs*lu ; sauve-qpus de 
Ravana, le fldau des mondes, Daigne, 6 toi, qui souris 
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aux voeux du suppliant, daigne imaginer un expedient 
pour 6ter la vie h, ce cruel D^mon.” Les Dieux ayant 
ainsi deuonc^ leurs maux ^ Brahma, il r^echit un in- 
stant et leur tint ce langage : “ Bien, voici que j’ai d^ 
convert un moyen pour tuer ce Genie scdldrat. Que ni 
les Dieux, a- t-il dit, ni les rishis, ni les Gandharvas, ni 
les Yakshas, ni les rakshasas, ni les N%as meme ne 
puissant me donner la mort I Soit ! lui ai-je rdpondu. 
Mais, par dddain pour la force humaine, les hommes 
n’ont pas dtd compris daus sa demande. C’est done par 
la maip d’ un homme, qu’il faut immoler ce mdchant.” 
Ainsi tombde de la bouche du erdateur, cette parole 
salutaire satisfit pleinement le roi des habitants du ciel 
et tous les Dieux avec lui. L&, dans ce mSme instant, 
survint le fortund Vishnou, revdtu d’ une splendeur 
infinie ; car c’dtait a lui, que'Brabma avait pensd dans 
son 3,me pour ‘la mort du tyran. Celui-ci done avec 
I’essaim des Immortels adresse h Vishnou ces paroles ; 
" Meurtrier de Madhou, comme tu aimes d tirer de 1’ 
affliction les dtres malheureux^ nous te supplions, nous 
qui sommes plongds dans la tristesse, Divinitd au- 
guste, sois notre asyle !” " Dites ! reprit Vishnou ; 

que dois-je faire?” Ayant oui les paroles de 1’ ineff- 
able, tous les Dieux rdpondirent : “ II est un roi 

nomrad Da 9 aratha ; il a embrassd une trds-dure pdni- 
tence ; il a cdldbrd mdme le sacrifice d’ un ^j^va-medha, 
parce qu’il n'a point de fils et qu’ il veut en obtenir du 
ciel. Il est indbranlable dans sa^ pidtd, il est vantd pour 
ses vertus ; la justice est son caractere, la veritd est sa 
parole. Acquiesce done k notre demande, 6 toi, Vish- 
nou, et consens h naitre comme son fils. Divisd en 
quatre portions de toi-meme, daigne, 6 toi, qui foules 
aux pieds tes ennemis, daigne f incarner dans le sein de 
ses trois dpouses, belles comme la ddesse de la heautd ” 
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Narayana, le maitre, non perceptible aux sens, mats • 

qui alors s’ etait rendu visible, Nar%ana r^pondit cette • 
parole salutaire aux Dieux, qui 1’ invitaient a cet hero- 
ique avatdra. Quelle chose, une fois revetu de cette in- 
carnation, faudra-t-il encore que je fasse pour vous, et 
de quelle part vient la terreur, qui vous trouble ainsi 1 ’ ^ 

A ces mots du grand Vishnou : “ C’est le demon Eava- 
na, reprirent les Dieux ; c’est lui, Vishnou. cette ddsola- 
tion des mondes, qui nous inspire un tel effroi, Envelop- 
pe-toi d’ un corps humain, et qu’il te plaise arr&eher du 
monde cette blessaute dpine ; car nul autre ^ue toi 
parmi les habitants du ciel n’est capable d’immoler ce 
pdcheur. Sache que longtemps il s’est impose la plus 
austdre ^dnitence, et que par elle il s’est rendu agrdable 
au supreme' ayeul de • toutes les crdatures. Aussi le 
distributeur inefifable des graces lui a-t-il accordd ce 
don insigne d’dtre invulndrable a tons le» dtres, 1 ’ hom- 
me seul exceptd. Puisque, doud ainsi de cette favour, 
la mort terrible et sfire ne peut venir k lui de nulle 
autre part que de 1 ’ homme, va, dompteur puissant de 
tes ennemis, va dans la condition humaine, et tue-le. 

Car ce don, auquel on ne peut resister, dlevant au plus 
haut point 1 ’ ivresse de sa force, le vil rakshasa tour- , 
mente les Dieux, les rishis, les Gandharvas, les hommes 
sanctifids par la pdnitence ; et, quoique, destructeur des 
sacrifices, J<»p4rateur des Saintes Ecritures, eunemi des 
brahmes, ddvorateur des hommes, cette favour incom- 
parable sauve de la mort Havana, le triste fldau des 
mondes. Il ose attaquer les rois, que ddfendent les 
chars de guerre, que remparent les dlephants ; d’ autres • 

blessds et mis en fuite, sont dissipds 90 et la devant lui. 

Il a devore des saints, il a ddvord meme une foule 
d’apsaras. Sans cesse, dans son ddlire, il s’amuse a tour- • 

menter les sept mondes, Comme oJt vient de nms ap- 
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prendre qu’ il n’ a point daigne parlor d’eux, ce jour, 
quo lui fut donnee cette favour, dont il abuse, ^tre 
dans un corps humain, 6 toi, qui poux brisor tes onne- 
mis, et jette sans vio a tos pieds, roi puissant des treize 
Dioux, ce RSiVana superbe, d’une force epouvantable, 
d’un orgueil immense, 1’ ennemi de tons les ascetes, ce 
ver, qui les range, cette cause de leurs gdmissements.” 

Iq^, dans le premier tome du saint Rdmdyana, 
Finit le quatorzieme chapitre, nomrad : Un Expedient 
POUK TUER RaVANA, 


Hippolyte Fauche. 
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QUEEN FORTUNE. * 

‘ A curious festival is celebrated in honour of this divinity 
(Lakshmi) on the fifth lunar day of the light half •af the 
month MSgha (February), when she is identified with Saras- 
wati the consort of Brahma, and the goddess of learning. 
In his treatise on festivals, a great modern authorityj*Raghu- 
nandana, mentions, on the faith of a work called Samvatsara~ 
sandipa, that Lakshmi is to be worshipped in the forenoon 
of that ^ay with flowers, perfumes, rice, and water ; that 
due honour is to be paid •to inkstand and writing-reed, and 
no writing to be done. WilJon, in his essay on the Religious 
Festivals oj the Hindus (works, vol. ii p. 18?. ff.), adds that 
on the morning of the 2nd February, the whole of the pens 
and inkstands, and the books, if not too numerous and bulky, 
are collected, the pens or reeds cleaned, the inkstands 
scoured, and the books wrapped up in new cloth, are arranged 
upon a platform, or a sheet, and strewn over with flowers 
and blades of young barley, and that no flowers except white 
are to be ofiered. After performing the necessary rites, 

all the members of the family assemble and make their 

prostrations ; the books, the pens, and ink having an entire 
holiday ; and should any emergency require a written com- 
munication on the day dedicated to the divinity of scholar- 
ship, it is done with chalk qr charcoal upon a black or white 
board.’ 

Chambers’s ENcvcLOPiEDiA. Lahshmi. 

INDRA. 

‘ The Hindu Jove or Jupiter Tonan^ chief of the secondary 
deities. He presides over swarga or paradise, and* is more 
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particularly the god Uf the atmosphere and winds. He is 
’ also regent of the east quarter of the sky. As chief of the 
deities he is called Devapati, Devadeva, Surapati, etc. ; as 
lord of the atmosphere, Divaspati j as lord of the eight 
Vasus or demigods, Fire, etc., Vasava ; as breaking cities 
into fragments, Purandara, Puranda ; as lord of a hundred 
* sacrifices (the performance of a hundred Asvamedhas ele- 
vating the sacrificer to the rank of India) ^atakratu, 
SatanK:kha ; as having a thousand eyes, Sahasraksha ; ad 
husband of ^achi, ^achipati. His wife is called SacM, 
Indrani, ^akram, Maghoni, Indrasakti, Pulomaj4, and Paulo- 
mi. His son is Jayanta. His pleasure garden or elysium is 
Nandana ; his city, Amaravati ; his palace, Vaijayanta ; his 
horse, Uchchaihsravas ; his elephant, Airavata ; his chario- 
teer, Matali.’ 

pRoPEssoft M. Williams’s English-Sanskrit Dictionary. 
Indra, 


» VISHNU. 

‘The second person of the Hindu triad, and the most 
celebrated and popular of all the 'Indian deities. He is the 
personification of the preserving power, and became incar- 
nate in nine different forms, for the preservation of man- 
' kind in various emergencies. Before the creation of the 
universe, and after its temporary annihilation, he is supposed 
to sleep on the waters, floating on the serpent Sesha, and is 
then identified with Narayapa. Brahma, tlie creator, is 
fabled to spring at that time from a lotus which grows from 
his navel, whilst thus asleep ,His ten avatars or incarna- 

tions are : 

1. The Matsya. or fish. In this avatar Vishnu descended 
in the form of a fish to save the pious king Satyavrata, who 
with the seven Rishis and their wives had taken refuge in the 
ark to escape the delijge which then destroyed the earth. 
2. The K'urma, or Tortoise. In this he descended in the form 
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of a tortoise, for the purpose of restoring to man some of the 
comforts lost during the flood. To this end he stationed him- 
self at the bottom of the ocean, and allowed the point of the 
great mountain Mandara to be placed upon his back, which 
served as a hard axis, whereon the gods and demons, with 
the serpent Vdsuki twisted round the moftntain for a 
rope, churned the waters for the recovery of the am'rita or 
nectar, and fourteen other sacred things, 3, The Varaha, 
or Boar. In this he descended in the form of s^’boar 
to rescue the earth from the power of a demon called 
‘ golden-eyed,’ Hiianyaksha. This demon had seized 
on the earth and carried it with him into the depths 
of the ocean. Vishnu dived into the abyss, and after 
a contest of a thousand years slew the monster. 4. The 
Narasinha, or Man-lion. In this monstrous shape of 
a creature half-man, halMion, Vishnu delivered the earth 
from the tyranny of an insolent demon called Hiranya- 
kasipu. 5. Vamana, or Dwarf. This avatar happened in the 
second age of the Hindus or Tretayug, the four preceding 
are said to have ocoured in the first or Satyayug ; the object 
of this avatdr was to trick Bali out of the dominion of the 
three worlds. Assuming the* form of a wretched dwarf he 
appeared before tlie king and asked, as a boon, as much 
land as he could pace in three steps. This was granted; 
and Vishnu immediately expanding himself till he filled the 
world, deprived Bali at two steps of heaven and earth, but 
in consideration of some merit, left Patala still in his domi- 
nion. 6, Parasurama. /, Ramchandra. 8, Krishna, or 
according to some Balarama. 9. Buddha. In this avatar 
Vishnu descended in the fiArs of a sage for the purpose of 
making some reform in the religion of the Brahmins, and 
especially to reclaim them from their proneness to animal 
sacrifice. Many of the Hindus will not allow this to have 
been an incarnation of their favourite god. 10, Kalki, or 
White Horse. This is yet to come. Vishnu mounted on a 
white horse, with a drawn scimitar, blazing like a*comet. 
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will, according to prophecy, end this present age, viz. the 
fourth or Kaliyug, by destroying the world, and then re- 
novating creation by an age of purity.’ 

Williams’s Dictionary, Vishnu.- 


SIVA. 

* .^elehrated Hindu God, the Destroyer of creation, and 
therefore the most formidable of the Hindu Triad. He also 
personifies reproduction, since the Hindu philosophy ex- 
cludes the idea of total annihilation without subsequent re- 
generation. Hence he is sometimes confounded with 
Brahma, the creator or first person of the Triad. He is the 
particular God of the Tantrikas, or followers of tfie books 
called Tautras. His worshippers are termed ^aivas, and al- 
though not so numerous as the Vaishnavas, exalt their god 
to the highest place in the heavens, and combine in him 
many of the attributes which properly belong to the other 
deities. According to them ^iva is Time, Justice, Fire, 
Water, the Sun, the Destroyer and Creator. As presiding 
over generation, his type is the J-iinga, or Phallus, the origin 
probably of the Phallic emblem of Egypt and Greece. As 
the God of generation and justice, which latter character he 
shares with the god Yama, he is represented riding a white 
bull. His own colour, as well as that of the bull, is generally 
white, referring probably to the unsullied purity of Justice. 
His throat is dark-blue ; his hair of a light #od^3^h colour, 
and thickly matted together, and gathered above his head 
like the hair of an ascetic. He is sometimes seen with two 
hands, sometimes with four, mg^t, or ten, and with five 
faces. He has three eyes, one being in the centre of his 
forehead, pointing up and down. These are said to denote 
his view of the three divisions of time, past, present, and 
future. He holds a trident in his hand to denote, as some 
say, hi?, relatiouship'to water, or according to others, to 
show that the three great attributes of Creator, Destroyer, 
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aud Regenerator are combined in him. His loins are enve- 
loped in a tiger’s skin. In his character of Time, he not 
only presides over its extinction, but also its astronomical 
regulation. A crescent or half-moon on his forehead in - 
dicates the measure of time by the phases of the moon ■, a 
serpent forms one of his necklaces to denote “the measure 
of time by years, and a second necklace of human skulls 
marks the lapse and revolution of ages, and the extinction 
and succession of the generations of mankind. He i^6ften 
represented as entirely covered with serpents, which are the 
emblems of immortality. They are bound in his hair, 
round his neck, wrists, waist, arms and legs ; they sieve as 
rings for his fingers, and eai-riugs for his ears, aud are his 
constant companions, ^iva has more than a thousand 
names wtich are detailed at length in the sixty-ninth chap- 
ter of the Siva Purana.— 'Williams's Dictionary, ^ iva . 


APS.\RASES. ^ 

‘Originally these deities seem to have been personifica- 
tions of the vapours whict^ are attracted by the sun, and 
form into mist or clouds ■. their character may be thus in- 
terpreted in the few hymns of the Rig-veda where men*tion 
is made of them. At a subsequent period when the Gan- 
dharva of the Rigveda who personifies there especially the 
Fire of the Sun, expanded into the Fire of Lightning, the 
rays of ttwi-vnofin aud other attributes of the elementary life 
of heaven as well as iuto pious acts referring to it, the Apsa- 
rasas become divinities which represent phenomena or objects 
both of a physical and ethical kind closely associated with 
that life ; thus in the Yajurveda Sunbeams are called the 
Apsarasas associated with the Gandharva who is the Sun ; 
Plants aie termed the Apsarasas- connected with the Gan - 
dharva Fire : Constellations are the Apsarasas of the Gan- 
dharva Moon , Waters the Apsarams of the Ggndharva 
Wind, etx. etc In the last Mythological epoch 
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when the Gandharvas have saved from their elementary na- 
ture merely so much as to be musicians in the paradise of 
Indra, the Apsarasas appear among other subordinate dei- 
ties which share in the merry life of Indra’s heaven, as 
the wives of the Gandharvas, but more especially as wives 
of a licentiodis sort, and they are promised therefore, too, 
as a reward to heroes fallen in battle when they are received 
in the paradise of Indm ; and while, in the Eigveda, they 
assisfSoma to pour down his floods, they descend in the 
epic literature on earth merely to shake the virtue of peni- 
tent Sages and to deprive them of the power they would 
otherwise have acquired through unbroken austerities.’ 

Goldstocker’s Sanskrit Dictionary. 


VISHNU’S INCARNATION AS RImA. 

‘ Here is described one of the amtdrs, descents or mani. 
festatious of Vislinu in a visible form. The word avatdr 
signifies litgrally descent. The avatdr which is here spoken 
of, that in which, according to Indian traditions, Vishnu 
descended and appeared upon epth in the corporeal form 
of Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is the seventh in the 
serids of Indian avatars. Much has been said before now 
of these avatars, and through deficient knowledge of the 
ideas and doctrines of India, they have been compared to 
the sublime dogma of the Christian Incarnation. This is 
one of the grossest errors that ignorance of t he ide as and be- 
liefs of a people has produced. Between the avatdrs of In- 
dia and the Christian Incarnation there is such an immen- 
sity of difi’erence that it is impoSsit)le to find any reasonable 
analogy that can approximate them. The idea of the avatdrs 
is intimately united with that of the Trimiirti ; the bond of 
connection between these two ideas is an essential notion com- 
mon to both, the notion of Vishnu. What is the Trimurti ? 
1 have already said thgt it is composed of three Gods, Brah- 
mi (masculine), Vishnu the God of avatdrs, and ^iva, These 
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three Gods, who when reduced to their primitive and most 
simple expression are but three cosmogonioal personifications, 
thi’ee powers or forces of nature, these Gods, I say, are here 
found, according to Indian doctrines, entirely external to the 
true God of India, or Brahma in the neuter gender. Brahma 
is alone, unchangeable in the midst of creation : all emanates , 
from him, he comprehends all, but he remains extraneous 
to all ; beds Being and the negation of beings. Brahma 
is never worshipped ; the indeterminate Being is never invo- 
ked ; he is inaccessible to the prayers as the actions of man ; 
humanity, as well as nature, is extraneous to him. Exter- 
nal to Brahma rises the Trimurti, that is to say,* Brah- 
ma (masculine) the power which creates, Vishnu the power 
which pijpserves, and ^iva the power which destroys ; theo- 
gony here commences at the same time with cosmogony. 
The three divinities of the Trimurti govern the phenomena 
of the universe and influence all nature. The real God of 
India is by himself without power ; real ^oaoious power 
is attributed only to the three divinities who exis^ externally 
to him. Brahma, Vishnu, and l§iva, possessed of qualities in 
part contradictory and attrijjjutes that are mutually exclu- 
sive, have no other accord or harmony than that which re- 
sults from the power of things itself, and which is fifund 
external to their own thoughts. Such is the Indian Trimdrti. • 
What an immense difference between this Triad and the 
wonderful Trinity of Christianity ! Here there is only one 
God, who’#>reat^d all, provides for all, governs all. He exists 
in three Persons equal to one another, and intimately unit- 
ed in one only infinite and eternal substance. The Father 
represents the eternal tho*u^t and the power which created^ 
the Son infinite love, the Holy Spirit universal sanctification. 
This one and triune God completes by omnipotent power 
the great work of creation which, when it has come forth 
from His hands, proceeds in obedience to the laws which 
He has given it, governed with certaii^ order by His infinite 
providence, * . 
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The immense difference between the Trimiirti of India 
and the Christian Trinity is found again between the avatars 
of Vishnu and the Incarnation of Christ. The avatar was 
effected altogether externally to the Being who is in India 
regarded as the true God. The manifestation of one essen- 
^ tially cosmogonical divinity wrought for the most part only 
material and cosmogonical prodigies. At one time it takes 
the form of the gigantic tortoise which sustains Mount Man- 
dar from sinking in the ocean ; at another of the fish which 
raises the lost Veda from the bottom of the sea, and saves 
mankind from the waters. When these avatars are not cosmo- 
gonical ^hey consist in some protection accorded to men or 
Gods, a protection which is neither universal nor permanent. 
The very manner in which the avatar is effected corijcsponds 
to its material nature, for instance the mysterious vase and 
the magic liquor by means of which the avatar here spoken 
of takes place. What are the forms which Vishnu takes in 
his descents ! They are the simple forms of life ; he becomes 
a tortoise, a« boar, a fish, but he is not obliged to take the 
form of intelligence and liberty, that is to say, the form of 
man. In the avatar of Vishnu,is discovered the impress 
of pantheistic ideas which have always more or less prevail- 
ed in India. Does the avatar produce a permanent and 
* definitive result in the world ? By no means. It is renewed 
at every catastrophe either of nature or man, and its effects are 

only transitory To sum up then, the Indian avatar is 

effected externally to the true God of India, io Bsahma ; it 
has only a cosmogonical or historical mission which is 
neither lasting nor decisive ; it is accomplished by means of 
strange prodigies and magic tranSbrmatious ; it may assume 
promiscuously all the forms of life ; it may be repeated in- 
definitely. Now let the whole of this Indian idea taken 
from primitive tradition be compared with the Incarnation 
of Christ and it will be seen that there is between the two 
an irreconcilable difference. According to the doctrines of 
Christianity, the Everlasting Word, Infinite Love, the Son of 
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God, and equal to Him, assumed a human body, and being 
born as a man accomplished by his divine act the great 
miracle of the spiritual redemption of man. His coming 
had for its sole object to bring erring and lost humanity 
back to Him,; this work being accomplished; and the divine 
union of men, with God being re-established, fedemption is 
complete and remains eternal. 

The superficial study of India produced in the last cen- 
tury many erroneous ideas, many imaginary and false* paral- 
lels between Christianity and the Brahmanical- religion. A 
profounder knowledge of Indian civilization and religion, 
and philological studies enlarged and guided by more cer- 
tain principles have dissipated one by one aU these errors. 
The attributes of the Christian God, which by one of those 
intellectual errors, which Vico attributes to the vanity 
of the learned, had been transferred to Vishnu, have by a 
better inspired philosophy been reclaimed for Christianity, 
and the result of the two religions, one immoveable and 
powerless, the other diffusing itself with all its in^rent force 
and energy, has shown further that there is a difference, 
areal opposition, between tlje two principles.’ 

Gobresio. 


KU^A AND LAVA, Page 30. 

As the story of the banishment of Sita and the subse- 
quent birth in Valmiki’s hermitage of Kusa and Lava the 
rhapsodists of the Ramayan, is intimately connected with the 
account in the introductory cantos of Valmiki’s composition 
of the poem, I shall, I tr«ist, be pardoned for extracting it 
from my rough translation of Kalidasa’s Raghuvansa, parts 
only of which have been offered to the public. 

‘ Then, day by day, the husband’s hope grew high, 

Gazing with love on Sita’s melting eye : 

With anxious care he saw her pallid cl^ek. 

And fondly bade her all her wishes speak. * 
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* Once more I fain would see,’ the lady cried, 

‘ The sacred groves that rise on Ganga’s side, 

Where holy grass is ever fresh and green. 

And cattle feeding on the rice are seen : 

There would I rest awhile, where once I strayed 
Linked in sweet friendship to each hermit maid.’ 

And Rama smiled upon his wife, and sware. 

With many a tender oath, to gi’ant her prayer. 

It chafiCed, one evening, from a lofty seat 
He viewed Ayodhya stretched before his feet : 

He looked with pride upon the royal road 

Lined with gay shops their glittering stores that showed, 

He looked on Sarju’s silver waves, that bore 

The light barks flying with the sail and oar ; ^ 

He saw the gardens near the town that lay, 

Filled with glad citizens and boys at play. 

Then swelled the monarch’s bosom with delight, 

And his heart tflumphed at the happy sight. 

He turned to Bhadra, standing by his side, — 

Upon whose secret news the king relied, — 

And bade him say what people said and thought 
Of all the exploits that his arm had wrought. 

Theispy was silent, but, when questioned still. 

Thus spake, obedient to his master’s will : 

‘ For all thy deeds in peace and battle done 
The people praise thee. King, except for one • 

This only act of all thy life they blame, — ^ 

Thy welcome home of her, thy ravished dame.’ 

Like iron yielding to the iron's blow. 

Sank Rama, smitten by those words of woe. 

His breast, where love and fear for empire vied. 

Swayed, like a rapid swing, from side to side. 

Shall he this rumour scorn, which blots his life. 

Or banish her, his dear and spotless wife ? 

But rigid Duty left no choice between 
His perilled honour and his darling queen. 
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Called to his side, his brothers wept to trace 
The marks of anguish in his altered face. 

No longer bright and glorious as of old, 

He thus addressed them when the tale was told ; 

‘ Alas ! my brothers, that my life should blot 
The fame of those the Sun himself begot ; • 

As from the labouring cloud the driven rain 
Leaves on the mirror’s polished face a stain. 

E’en as an elephant who loathes the stake • 

And the strong chain he has no power to break, ' 

I cannot brook this cry on every side, . 

That spreads like oil upon the moving tide. • 

I leave the daughter of Videha’a King, 

And the fair blossom soon from her to spring, 

As erst, obedient to my sire’s command, 

I left the empire of the 'sea-girt land. 

Good is my queen, and spotless ; but the blame 
Is hard to bear, the mockery and the shanfe. 

Men blame the pure Moon for the darkened raj, 
When the black shadow takes the light away. 

And, 0 my brothers, if ye wish to see 
Rama live long from this reproach set free, 

Let not your pity labour to control 

'Fhe firm sad purpose of his changeless soul.’ 

Thus Rama spake. The sordwing brothers heard 
His stern resolve, without an answering word ; 

For none among them dared his voice to raise. 

That will to question ; — and they could not pi-aise. 

‘ Beloved brother,’ thus the monarch cried 
To his dear Lakshman, whftm he called aside, — 
Lakshman, who knew no will save his alone 
Whose hero deeds through all the world were known 
‘ My queen has told me that she longs to rove 
Beneath the shade of Saint Valmiki’s grove : 

Now mount thy car, away my lady l^ar ; 

Tell all, and leave her in the forest there.’ 
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The car was brought, the gentle lady smiled. 
As the glad news her trusting heart beguiled. 

She mounted up : Sumantra held the reins ; 

And forth the coursers- bounded o’er the plains. 
She saw green fields in all their beauty dressed. 
And thanked her husband in her loving breast. 
Alas ! deluded queen ! she little knew 
How changed was he whom she believed so true ; 
How oae she worshipped like the Heavenly Tree 
Could, in k moment’s time, so deadly be. 

Her right eye throbbed, — ill-nmened sign, to tell. 
The endless loss of him she loved so well, 

And to the lady’s saddening heart revealed 
The woe that Lakahman, in his love, concealed; 
Pale grew the bloom of her sweet face, — as fade 
The lotus blossoms,— by that sign dismayed. 

‘ Oh, may this omen,’ — was her silent prayer, — 

‘ No grief to Ranfti or his brothers bear!’ 

When Lalfshman, faithful to his brother, stood 
Prepared to leave her in the distant wood. 

The holy Gangs, flowing by the way. 

Raised all her hands of waves to bid him stay. 

At lebgth with sobs and burning tears that rolled 
Down his sad face, the king’s command he told ; 

As when a monstrous cloud, in evil hour. 

Rains from its labouring womb a stony shower. 

She heard, she swooned, she fell upon the earth, 
Fell on that bosom whence she sprang to birth. 
As, when the tempest in its fury flies, 

Low in the dust the prostrate cr^per lies. 

So, struck W'ith terror sank she on the ground. 

And all her gems, like flowers, lay scattered round. 
But Earth, her mother, closed her stony breast. 
And, filled with doubt, denied her daughter rest. 
She would not think tjje Chief of Raghu’s race 
Would thus his own dear guiltless wife disgrace. 
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Stunned and unconscious, long the lady lay, 

And felt no grief, ijer senses all astray. 

But gentle Lakshman, with a brother’s care, 

Brought back her sense, and with her sense, despair. 
But not her wrongs, her shame, her grief, could wring 
One angry word against her lord the King ; * 

Upon herself alone the blame she laid. 

For tears and sighs that would not yet be stayed. 

To soothe her anguish Lakshman gently strove ; • 

He showed the path to Saint Valmiki’s grove ; 

And craved her pardon for the share of ill 
He wrought, obedient to his brother’s will. • 

‘ 0, long and happy, dearest brother, live ! 

1 have fjp praise’, she cried, ‘ and not forgive : 

To do his will should be thy noblest praise ; 

As Vishnu ever ludra’s will obeys. 

Eeturn, dear brother ; on ea^h royal dame 
Bestow a blessing in poor Sita’s name, * 

And bid them, in their love, kind pity take ^ 
Upon her offspring, for the father’s sake. 

And speak my message in the monarch’s ear. 

The last last words of mine that he shall hear : 

‘ Say, was it worthy of tliy noble race 
Thy guiltless queen thus lightly to disgrace ? 

For idle tales to spurn thy faithful bride. 

Whose constant truth the searching fire had tried ? 

Or may I hop^thy soul refused consent. 

And but thy voice decreed my banishment 1 
Hope that no care could turn, no love could stay 
The lightning stroke that fhUs on me to-day 1 
That sins committed in the life that’s fled 
Have brought this evil on my guilty head i 
Think not I value now my widowed life, 

Worthless to her who once was Rama’s wife. 

I only live because I hope to see , 

The dear dear babe that will resemble thee. 
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And then my task of penance shall be done, 

With eyes uplifted to the scorching sun ; . 

So shall the life that is to come restore 
Mine own dear husband, to be lost no more.’ 

And Lakshman swore her every word to tell, 

Then turned to go, and bade the queen farewell. 
Alone with all her woes, her piteous cries 
Hose like a butchered lamb’s that struggling dies. 
The reverend sage who from his dwelling came 
For sacred grass and wood to feed the flame. 

Heard her loud shrieks that rent the echoing wood. 
And, qaickly following, by the mourner stood. 
Before the sage the lady bent her low. 

Dried her poor eyes, and strove to calm her woe. 
With blessings on her hopes the blameless man 
In silver tones his soothing speech began : 

‘ First of all faithful wives, 0 QiJeen, art thou ; 

And can I fail to’roourn thy sorrows now 1 
Rest in this^holy grove, nor harbour fear 
Where dwell in safety e’en the timid deer. 

Here shall thiue oflspring safely see the light. 

And be partaker of each holy rite. 

Here} near the hermits’ dwellings, shalt thou lave 
Thy limbs in Touse’s sin-destroying wave, 

And on her isles, by prayer and worship, gain 
Sweet peace of mind, and rest from care and pain. 
Each hermit-maiden, with her sweet soft voic^ 
Shall soothe thy woe, and bid thy heart rejoice ; 
With fruit and early flowers thy lap shall fill, 

And offer grain that springs for ws It will. 

And here, with labour light, thy task shall be 
To water carefully each tender tree. 

And learn how sweet a nursing mother’s joy. 

Ere on thy bosom rest thy darling boy.’ 

* c 

That verj night the banished Sita bare 
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Two royal children, most divinely fai^, 


The saint Valmiki, with a friend’s delight, 
Graced Sita s offspring with each holy rite. 

Kufe and Lava — such the names they bore — 
Learnt, e’en in childhood, all the Vedas’ lore ; 
And then the bard, their minstrel souls to train, 
• Taught them to sing his own immortal strain. 
And Rama’s deeds her boys so sweetly sang, 
That Sita’s breast forgot her bitterest pang. 


Then Sita’s children, by the saint’s command, 

Saug the Raraayan, wandering through the land. 

How could the glorious poem fail to gain 
Each heart, each ear that listened to the strain ! 

So sweet each minstrel’s voio'b who saug the praise 
Of R4ma deathless in Valmiki’s lays. • 

Rama himself amid the wondering throng 
Marked their fair forms, and loved the noble song, 
While, still and weeping, round the nobles stood. 

As on a windless morn, a dewy wood. 

On the two minstrels all the people gazed, • 

Praised their fair looks and marvelled as they praised ; 
For every eye amid the throng could trace 
Rama’s own image iu each youthful face. 

Then spoke the king himself and bade them say 
Who was tdieir teacher, whose the wondrous lay. 

Soon as Valmiki, mighty saint, he saw, 

He bowed his head in reverential awe. 

‘ These are thy children’ cried the saint, ‘ recall 
Thine own dear Sita, pure and true through all.’ 

■' O holy father,’ thus the king replied, 

‘ The faithful lady by the Sre was tried ; 

But the foul demon’s too successful arts 

Raised light suspicions in my people’s hearU, • 
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Grant that their brealts may doubt her faith no more, 

And thns my Sita and her sons restore.’ 

Raghuvania Cantos XIV, XK 


PARA&URAMA, Page 316. 

‘ He cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya 
caste, ^hd filled with their blood the five large lakes of Sa- 
manta, from which he offered libations to the race of Bhri- 
gu. Offering a solemn sacrifice to the King of the Gods 
ParasufSma presented the earth to the ministering priests. 
Having given the earth to Kasyapa, the hero of immeasur- 
able prowess retired to the Mahendra mountain, rghere he 
still resides ; .and in this manner was there enmity between 
him and the race of the Kshatriyas, and thus was the whole 
earth conquered by Parasurania’. The destruction of the 
Kshatriyas by P^rasurama had been provoked by the cruelty 
ofthe Kshf^riyas. Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II. 
P. 334. 

The scene in which he appeal is probably interpolated 
for tjie sake of making him declare Rama to be Vishnu. 
‘ Herr von Schlegel has often remarked to me, ‘ says La.ssen, 
‘ that without injuring the connexion of the story all the chap- 
ters [of the Ramayan] might be omitted in which Rama is 
regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu. In fact, where the 
incarnation of Vishnu as the four sons of Oasaratha is de- 
scribed, the great sacrifice is already ended, and all the priests 
remunerated at the termination,^ when the new sacrifice be- 
gms at which the Gods appear, then withdraw, and then 
first propose the incarnation to Vishnu. If it had been an 
original circumstance of the story, the Gods would certainly 
have deliberated on the matter earlier, and the celebration 
of the sacrifice would have continued without interruption,’ 
Lassen, dnduche Altei Ihumskunde, Vol. I, I'. 189. 
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YAMA, PageUl. 

Son of Vivasvat=Jima son of Vivaughvat, the Jamshid 
of the later Persians. 


FATE, Page 241. • 

‘ The idea of fate was different in India from that which 
prevailed in Greece. In Greece fate was a mysterious, in- 
exorable power which governed men and human eveBts, and 
from which it was impossible to escape. In India Fate was 
I'ather an inevitable consequence of actions done in births 
antecedent to one’s present state of existence, and was 
therefore connected with the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
A misfo^une was for the most part a punishment, an ex- 
piation of ancient, faults not yet entirely cancelled.’ 

Gorbesio. 

■ • 

V/^yAj/ITPA, Page 275. , 

‘ Though of royal extraction, Visvamitra conquered for 
himself and his family the privileges of a Brahman. He be- 
came a Brahman, and thus bi-oke through all the rules of 
caste. The Brahmans cannot deny the fact, because it forms 
one of the principal subjects of their legendary poems. 
But they have spared no pains to represent the exertions 
of Visvamitra, in his struggle for Brahmanhood, as so super- 
human that ns one would easily be tempted to follow his 
example. No mention is made of these monstrous penan- 
ces in the Veda, where the struggle between Visvamitra, the 
leader of the Kusikas or BhWtas, and the Bi-ahman Vasish- 
tha, the leader of the ‘ white-robed Tritsus, is represented 
as the struggle of two rivals for the place of Purohita or 
chief priest and minister at the court of King Sudas, the 
sou of Pijavana.’ 

GAips jrom a German Workslinp, Yol. II. P. 336, 
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HOUSEHOLD GODS, Page%l^. 

' No house is supposed to be -without its tutelary divinity, 
but the notion attached to this character is now very far 
from precise. The deity -who is the object of hereditary 
and family woi’ship, the Kuladevata, is always one of the 
leading personUges of the Hindu mythology, as i^iva, Vish- 
nu or Dui’ga, but the Grihadevatd rarely bears any distinct 
appellation. In Bengal, the domestic god is sometimes the 
Sdlagrdin stone, sometimes the tulasi plant, sometimes a 
basket with a little rice in it, and sometimes a water-jar — 
to either of which a brief adoration is daily addressed, most 
usually by the females of the family. Occasionally small 
images of Lakshmi or Chandi fulfil the oflSce, or should a 
snake appear, he is venerated as the guardian of the dwelling. 
In general, however, in former times, the household deities 
were regarded as the unseen spirits of ill, the ghosts and 
goblins who hovered about eveVy spot, and claimed some 
particular sites aS their own. Offerings were made to them 
in the open air, by scattering a little rice with a short for- 
mula at the close of all ceremonies to keep them in good 
humour. 

« 

The household gods correspond better with the genii 
locorUm than with the lares or penates of antiquity.’ 

H. H. Wilson. 
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A 

Abhijit, 79, 

Aditi, 105, 106, 200. 

Agastya, 11, 26, 136. 

Agni, 94, 262, 263. 

Agsivarna, 204. 

Ahalta, 212, 216, 219. 

Aja, 295. 

Air, 4. 

Airavt, 41. 

Aksha, 15. 

AlarkAj^SO. 

Amuhtahajas, 160. 

Auga, 128. 

Anoas, 48, 68,60, 62, 63, 70, 371.* 
Anjan, 41. 

AssnsiiK, 175, 184, 186, 188, 197, 
294. 

Afsarases, 202. 

Balakhtltas, 223, 

Bali, 151. 

Bali, 13, 14, 27, 95, 96. 

BaRBars, 234, 235. 

Beauty, 10, 86, 98, 204, 320. 
Bhadra, 41, 182. 

Bhagirath, 188, 1^9, 190. 192, 193, 
195, 196, 198, 294. 

Bhagirathi, 197. , 

Bharadvaja, 9, 18, 20, 25, 28. * 
Bharat, 10, 11. 26, 28, 106, 108, 

Chattra, 105, 331. 

Chaitraratha, 142, 

Champa, 100, 

Chandala, 247, 248, 


Aptortaji. 79. • 

Arishtanemi, 173. 

Arjon, 312. 

Arthasadhak, 44. 

Ahusdhati, 64. • 

Aryan, 333. 

Asamanj, 175, 185, 294, 

Asit, 293, , 

Asurs, 202, 204. 

Asvamedh, 97. 

Asvapati, 321. 

Astins, 94, 124, 211, 219, 
Atiratra, 79. 

Ayobhya, 11, 16, 3.5, 43, 63, 107, 

110, 131, liS , 258, 283, 284, 

291, 292, 300, 302, 307, 317, 
345, 851. • 

B. 

293,299, 300, 302, 31 8„ 321, 
339, 354, ff. 

Bhava, 278. 

Bhriou, 137, 173, 221, 2.58, 293, 
308, 310, 317. 

Brahma, 15, 17, 21, 28, 64, 83, 86, 

111, 131, 144, 160, 167, 189, 
196, 198, 115, 222, 223, 240, 
241,265, 267, 268, 274. 

Brahjiadatta, 165, 

0. 

Chathshtom, 79. 

Chitrakuta, 9, 10, 11, 25, 

Chbii, 1^4. 16,5. 

C'htayan, 293, * 

B E 
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* 

Caksha, 121, 278. 

Dapple-skin, 228, fiF. 

Dandak, 25, 361, 375. 

D AND AKA, 11. 

Dasabatha, 9, 26, 34, 39, 43, 50, 
60, ff., 65, 67, 70, 72, 81, 82, 85, 
88, 97, 100, 109, no, 142, 284, 
295, 299, 302, 308, 334, 345, 
369, S. 

Devamidha, 297. 

Devahat, 277, 296, 312. 
Dhanvantabi, 203 (note). 
DhahmaJal, 44, 

Dhabmaranya, 160. 

Fame, 85. 

Fate, 115, 119. 143, 144, 239, 240, 
241, 244, 252, 273. 

i 

Gadhi, no, <140, 168, 222, 226, 

238, 239. 

GakdhamXdan, 93. 

Gandhabvas, 93 (note). 

Gansa, 9, 18, 26, 126, 131, 171, 
188, 190, 193, 195, ff., 200. 

H 

Haihatas, 235. 

Handman, 13, 14, 27, 28, 94. 
Haritas, 235. 

Habtasva, 297. 

Hemachandea, 209. 

Himalaya, 7, 41, 158, 168, 171, 
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Dhrisbtaketd, 296. 

Dhrishti, 44. 

Dhrdvasandhi, 193. 
Dhdmbasva, 209. 

Dhdnddmab, 292. 

Diksha, 153. 

Dilipa, 188, 189, 197, 294. 

Dm, 200, 203, 205, 206. 
Dragon, 368. 

Dridhanetra, 243. 

Ddndhdbi, 13, (note). 

Ddshan, 11. 

Dwivida, 94. 

r. 

Fire, 4, 16, 99, 159, 170, 263. 
Fortune, 4. 5, 36, 204, 327, 340. 

G. 

Gabdd, 94, 96, 185. 

Gaxjtam, 212, 214 215, 216, 220. 
Ghritachi, 161. 

Gibtybaja, 161. 

Gokabna, 182. 

Guha, 9, 26. 


188, 192, 193, 214, 236, 272^ 
293, 317, 384. 

Hladin}, 193. 

Hotri, 80. 

^A»VABOMA; 297. 


I. 


Ikshdmati, 290, 

Ikshvakd, 5, 34, 39, 60, 80, 81, 
190, 209, 210. 244, 253, 291, 295, 
326. . < 


IsDRA, 4, 11, 25, 26, 36, 39, 41, 43, 


74, 83, 84, 93, 95, 111, 123, 124, 
132, 133, 137, 141, 144, 150, 151, 
155, 165, 177, 186, 200, 205, 206, 
212, 213, 241, 254, 253, 264, 260, 
272, 290, 321, 328, 333, 874, 
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J. ‘ 

Jahsit, 195, 196. Jatayu, 12. 

Jahnavi, 170, 196. Javali, 65, 287. 

Jamadagni, 308, 310, 312, 314, 316. Jata, 121. 
Jambtjbvip, 178. Jatanta, 44. 

Janak, 8, 22, 25, 70, 157, 212. 217, Justice, 8, 120, 144. 
ffi, 275, ff., 296, 305, 319, 324. Jtotishtom, 79. * 


K 

Kabasdha, 12, 13. 27. 

Kaikeyi, 99, 106, 107, 318, 351, ff. 
Kailasa, 130, 309, 334, 352. 
Kakctstha, 120, 125, 294. 

Kalisdi, 293. 

Kalmashapada, 294. 

Kama, 1J7, 128, 145. 

Kamboja, 41. 

Kambojas, 234, 335. 

Kampili, 165. , 

Kandarpa, 127, 265, 269, 270. 
Kantakcbja, 164. 

Kapil, 180, 183, 186. 

Kas'i, 70, 371. 

Kasyap, 47, 54, 65, 102, 200, 206, 
292, 311, 313, 329, 335. ' 

Katyayana, 287. 

Kausalt^ 9, 77, 78, 90, 99, 105, 
106, 285, 304, 317, 320, 336, 
341, 353. 

Kausambi, 160. 


KAtrsisi, 169, • 

Kaustbbba, 204. 

Kekaya, 70, 302, 318, 324, 

Kesisi, 173, 174. 

Khara, 26. * 

Kimpurushas, 93 (note). 

Kiratas, 235. 

Kibtiratha, 297. 

Kibtirat, 297. 

Kishkwdha, 14. 

Kosal, 35, 371. 

Kukshi, 292. 

Kumbhakabka, 28.^ 

Kcsa, 30. 

Kcsadbwaj, 290, 297, 317. 
Kcsasabha, 160, 162, 165, ff. 222, 
Kcsamba, 160. 

KcSik, 111, 121, 123, 128,* 153, 
199, 218, 243, 269. 

Kcvira, 8, 10, 39, 84, 118, 145, 
318. 


I.., 

Lakshmar, 8, 20, 22, 33, 106,123, Lanka, 14, 15, 27, 28. 

129, 138, 215, 295, 298, 319, Laya, 30. 

329, 340. * • Lomap-ad, 48. 50, 51, 58, 60, 61, 

Lakshmi, 320. 62, 70, 100. 


M. 

MaDhc, 85, 87, 180, 202, 316, 347. Mahabir, 296. 
JIabhushyand, 243, 262. Mahadlya, 236, 237. 

Magha, 298. JIab-anibrak, 297 

Magadh, 161, 371. Mabapadma, 41 182.* 
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Mahabath, 243. ' 

Mahaeoma, 297. 

Mahendra, 93, 209, 311, 313, 315, 
316. 

Mahodata, 160, 251. 

Mainaka, 27. 

Maixda, 94. • 

‘ Malaga, 132, 133. 

Manas, 131. 

Mandab, 201, 202. 

Mandavi, 305. 

Mandhata, 292. 

Mandba, 41. 

Masthab 4 137, 351, ff. 

Manc, 35, 36, 41. 

Mabicha, 206. 

Maeicha, 12, 26, 119, 133, 135, 
154, 155. 

Mabichi, 292, 329. 


Mabkandeta, 287. 

Mass, 339. 

Mabb, 294, 297. 

Mabcts, 82, 191, 209. 

Matanga, 41. 

Matsyas, 371. 

Meghanada, 28. 

Mesa, 171. 

Mesaka, 265, 

Mere, 10, 171, 335, 

Mina, 106. 

Mithi, 296. 

Mithiea, 79, 157, 158, 210, 212, 
216, 279, 291, 300, 303, 307. 
Mlechchhas, 235. 

Modesty, 85. 

Moos, 99. * 

Mrioa, 41. 


Kabhag, 295. <' 

Nagas, 38, 195, 236, 241, 273. 
Nahush, 295, 344. 

^ALA, 15, 28. 

Nasdas, 85. 

Nasdigeama, 11, 16, 26. 


N. 

Nasdivabdhan, 296. 
Namdchi, 132. 

Najad, 3, 4, 22, 25. 
Naratan, 82, 86, 347. 
Nila, 94. 

Niai, 277, 296. 


Pablavas, 233. 
Pa-ota, 13, 27. 
Pakchavata, 26. 
Paeasdbama, 25, 
Paulomi, 98. 
Pavasi, 193. 
Phalgoni, 298, 300. 
PiNAKA, 240. 
Peachetas, 2. 
Prsenajit, 293. 
Peas'i'shuk/, 294, 


P. 

, Peatindhak, 297 f 
Pbavabgya, 77. 

Pbithu, 292. 

Pb«shthapada, 206. 

POLASTYA, 118. 

Pusarvasd, 339. 

PURUSHADAK, 294. 

PusHPAK, 28, 290, 

PGiiHYA, 106, 327, 335, 337, 339, 
f iiS’i, 356. 
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R 

Kama, passim. 

Ragh0, 12, 75, 115, 120, 131, 132, 
135, 138, 139, 141, 143, 294. 
Kahxj, 339. 

Eain, Lord of, 334. 

Ramatan, 23, 30, 35. 

Rambha, 268, 269. 


Sagar, 173, 177, 179, 130, 181, 
182, 184, 185, 188, 190, 197, 294. 
Sabadeva, 209. 

Saivya, 380. 

Sakas, 233. 

^AKEA, «68. 

Sambaba, 361, 364. 

Sampati, 14. 

Sanatkumab, 50. * 

Lankan, 294. 

Sankab, 201. 

Sa'nkasya, 290, 297, 298. 

Santa, 50, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 98, 
100, 104. , 

Sababh, 94. 

Saeabhanga, 25. 

Sahju, 35, 66, 124, 125, 126, 131, 
175. 

SasiviNDUS, 293. 

Satananda, 217, 220, 221, 275, 
285, 290, 304. ^ 

Saieughna, 106, 108, 299, 300, 
305, 319, 321, 355. 

Satyavati, 167. • , 

SlDDHAETH, 44. 

SiDDHAS, 93 (note). 

Sighraga, 294. 

SiNDHG, 41, 75, 193, 371. 

SiNHIKA, 27. 

SiiA, 8, 9, 14,15,16,25,28, 30, 
193 (river), 278. 280, 283, 298. 
304, 305, 310, 342. 556. 


« 

Rayas, 12, 14, 15, 28, 30, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 106, 118, 119. 

Eenoka, 221, 

RichIka, 167, 258, 312. 
Rishyamuk, 27., 

Rkhyasriso, 47, 49, 56, 57, If., 63, 
72, 98, £f. 

Rohini, 9. 

S- . 

Siva, 10, 12, 124, 144, 190, 192, 
194, 195, 202, 236, 298, 309, 312. 
Soma, 182, 204. • 

Somadatta, 209. 

SOMADA, 164. 

SoNA, 159, 170. 

SmSCAVERA, 9. 

Sbisjay, 209. 

Srctakirti, 305. 

SiHAsn, 82, K7, 128. 

Scchakshu, 1 93. 

SCCHASDEA, 209. * 

SPDAMAN, 291. 

SODARSAN, 294. 

Sdohanva, 297, 298. 

SUDHRITI, 296. • 0 ^ 

SuORAS, 17. 

SUGEivA, 13, 14, 15, 27, 93. 
SuKETu, 135, 296. 

SuJIAGADHI, 161. 

SOMASTRA, 44, 47,51, 61,65, 70, 
71, 287, 333, 334, 337. 

SUM.VTI, 173, 174, 175, 209, 210. 
ScsiiTRA, 91, 99, 107, 340, 383. 
Sdsahsepha, 259, 261, 263. 

SoNDA, 119, 133, 135. 

Spparsa, 186. 

ScRA, 204. 

Suras, 204. 

SUEASHTRA, 70, 371. 

SORPANAKHA, I 1, 26. * 

SUSANDIII, 292. 
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SuSHEN, 94. ^ 

Sdtajna, 65. 

SuTAHu, 119, 154, 155. 

SwABBABOUA, 297. 

ScviEA. 70, 371. 


T 


Tadaka, 133, 136, 138, 142. 

Titan, 204, 205, 237, 253. 

Tamasa, 18. • 

Town-destboteb, 209, 212. 

*'Pa'lajaiighas, 293. 

Tbedent, 240. 

Taea. 27. 

Tbidest-wiei.ding, 190, 201. 

Thibtt-theee Gods, IS'i, 374. 

Tbipathaga, 167. 

Thoosasd-Eted, 141, 206, 209, 

Tripdba, 309, 311. 

213, 269, 270, 310, 325. 

Tbisankd, 244, 246, ff, 292. 

TflEEB-mfED God, 311. 

Tkisiba, 26. 

u. 

Uchchhaihsbavas, 204, 

Ubmila, 164, 298, 305. 

Udavasd, 296. 

Upasad, 28. , 

Ukthta, 79. 

Upasduda, 119. 

Uma, 127, m, 172, 192. 

UPENDltA, 263. 


« 

• 

Vaijatasta, 361. 

ViBCDH, 297. 

VALMiEr, 1, 2, 18, 21, 23, 25, 29, 

ViDAEBHA, 160, 173. 

31, 34. 

Videha, 277, 287, 291, 303. 

Vahli, 41. 

ViDEHAN, 16, 314, 347, 383. 

Vais T AS, 41. 

VlKGKSHI, 292. 

V.^DfrrA, 44, 65, 285, 287, 331. 

ViNATA, 185. 

Vaman, 41. 

ViNDHTA, 41. 

‘ Vana, 292. 

VlNDG, 193. 

Vanatu, 41. 

Viradha, 11, 26, 

Vaxgas, 371, 

ViKOCHAN, 137, 150, 151. 

Vakcn, 94, 144, 203, 239, 240, 

Virupaksha, 180. 

317. 321. 

ViSALA, 209. * 

Vasav, 333. 

ViSAL.<, 200, 209, 210, 211, 219. 

VAfeHTHA, 44, 47, 61, 64, 65, 66, 

VisRN^T, 4, 7, 84, 85, 86. 88, 92, 

68, 70, 71, 72, 98, 107, 111, 114, 

106, 137, 143, 144, 150, 201, 

116, 120, 123, 222, ff., 274, 299, 

202, 204, 205, 240, 263, 268, 

302, 331, 343. 

290. 311, 312, 313, 315. 

Vasddeta, 180, 183. 

ViSEAVAS, 118. 

Vasgki, 201. 
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